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Study-circles of working men, when !wk«*d what snhjerf they 
would like t<» take, almo.st invariably answer with a request for 
‘economic history’. Political hist(»ry, they rrasruj, is ahoitf king:) 
and stat<Mmcn and wars, while they want to learn about 'thr 
likes’ of themst'lws as all the other classes jtnd pr«»ressjt»iw did 
before them. But how much of that desire is satisiird by sturita 
about the enclosures, the .spinning-jc-nny, the Poor Law. the 
Factory Acts or tint Fn*e IVade cottfroversy? Studenii are lantlrd 
once more in the .sphere of legislative enaettnents and of ( loverti- 
ment mcasurt's; for tht‘.se are ‘doettmented’ am! eatt he easily 
dished up, wh(*rea.s the tale of those (jrdin.nry frteti*aml women 
about whom they want to know b hurietl in rasu.d rmwi ks, in 
crevices of unknown text.s pins in haystaib. |j» the rnne- 
spondenceof the upper rlusse.s remarks <KTa.sioii.iUy on ur which 
throw a llootl of light on the life and c»mtliti«m of ‘the lower 
orders’, but will anyone evercolleet and bhmd (hrm ituo a pirturrf 
Why, even a history of the rank ;md file of what may best be 
described as ‘the political nation* is .seldom atiempird; bio. 
graphics of famous men still ludd the field, though hrro-worriiip 
is no longer the ertted of the writers. But, then, a biography has 
well-defined limits, a natural sequenre and an established pmt> 
tice, and can be compiled by an imlivitlual writer in 4 reasonably 
short time; nor is it attempted unle.s.s materials are re.tdy to hand. 
Lastly, the public is accustomed to read biogr.iphies, ami so they 
continue to be produced. 

la hmgmphm, m in plays, tlie central figure act mi ipriil, 
tae^ others being laere dummies ia tlie backgroiiiiil, 
soldiers, etc# la most cases tlic biograplicr dori not prtifcii iiii 
exclusive iaterat ia the psychology of his iicro’ and wntild mm 
deny the importaacc of the men who surroaiid liitit; and ycl they 
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remain a dark, dumb, nameless crowd. We have written about 
Parliamentary leaders and great administrators, and more or 
less ignored those whom they led and with or through whom they 
had to do their work, the individual Members of Parliament, the 
Civil Servants, etc. We have written about changes in methods 
of production, the rise of modern finance, trade .statistics, but very 
seldom about the men behind these developments, the merchants 
who turned manufacturers or bankers, the landowricns who 
became mining adventurers, etc. Now the heroes of biography 
are often approached in a sceptical, would-be humorous, de¬ 
preciatory manner, and this is the main tangible expression of 
the doubt which besets the writers as to whether these men truly 
deserve the prominence they receive. The outstanding figures are 
reduced to ordinary dimensions, but continue to fill the picture, 
mainly because information about them can be ea.sily obtained. 
Still, what can one expect from the lonely student, not given even 
the most elementary help (e.g., of a secretary or an assistant to do 
for him some of the more mechanical work) or the necessary 
leisure for his researches, as usually he is compelled to eara his 
living by teaching? Is he to attempt to cross an <x;can in a lx>at of 
the most primitive construction? Our interests and requirement 
have changed and broadened, we want to know about the life of 
crowds, to bsar symphonies and not arias, and then a siiigle 
virtuoso is invited to perform them. Occa.sionally we take refuge 
in collective works, and fondly expect ‘fifty men to make a centi¬ 
pede’; more often than not, these attempts at joint and yet indivi¬ 
dual work end in failure. Historical research to this day remai ns 
unorganized, and the historian is espected to make his own instru¬ 
ments or do without them; and so with wooden ploughs we con¬ 
tinue to draw lonely furrows, most successfully when we strike sand. 

The biography of the ordinary man cannot be profitably ab 
tempted unless one writes the history of a crowd. It would not 
pay to go through hundreds of volumes of manuscripts and many 
thousands of books merely to fish out some twenty documents or 
passages about one man. Proper returns cannot be obtained from 
the work except by following up many threads, by establishing 
the average and selectii^ the typical. The student has to get 
acquainted with the lives of thousands of individuals, with an 
entire ant-heap, see its files stretch out in various directions, 
undentand how they are connected and correlated, watch the 
individual ants, and yet never foi^ct the ant-heap. An interesting 
piece of research into economic history could be done by studying 
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the lives of the members of any great trading company in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or, say, of the dirccUing 
personnel of the East India House. But most of all then- is that 
marvellous microcosmos of English social and political life, that 
extraordinary club, the House of Commons. For centuries it has 
been the goal of English manhood, and be.side.s those who found 
seats in it on the strength of a tradition or of a quasi-hereditary 
right, there were in every House many score.s of men, for whom 
its membership set the crown (and often tht^ coronet) on achieve¬ 
ments and success in other walks of life. Generals, admirals, ami 
pro-consuls entered it, business men who had matle their fortune.^ 
and now aspired to social advancement, Civil Servants, lavyyers 
and political wire-pullers who tri<^d to raise their profi’.ssional 
status, etc. The rise of‘interests’ and da.sse.s can be traced through 
the personnel of the Home of Commons, the forms eif I’higiyi 
gregarious existence can be studied, the social .structure t>f I’higl.ttKi 
is reflected in it, the presence or decay of independent }>olitieid 
life in boroughs and counties can be watched in tlieir repn-senta- 
tion. When the sons of peers or leading c.ountiy gentlemen begin 
to invade the representation of boroughs, it Is chtar tliat Parlia¬ 
ment is becoming the governing body; when the hrewer.i, clothiers 
and iron-masters start acquiring seats in the House, it is obvious 
that fortunes are being made in the.se branehe.s of tra<ie, and that 
the early capitalists have made Uieir appearance; try tlu’ number 
of West Indians in the House one ran meastire the prosjauity of 
the ‘sugar islands’; when many families of country getulemen, 
who for generations had sat in it, withdraw from the House of 
Commons, one can guess that agricultural rents are falling on 
a careful inquiry it will be found that the coming in of Aiurrh an 
wheat has wrought a greater change, in the eomposiittai of the 
British House of Commons than the first two Reform Acts. From 
the ‘circular letter’, the whip which in the eighteenth criuury 
was sent to Government Mcmbere at the opening c»f the session, 
one can leani a good deal alxmt political groupings; about r/y*, 
independent countty gentlemen sitting ‘in their own riglit’ 
received it usually from the leader of the House, rel.iiives or 
retainers of politically prominent peers through them, luembent 
of professional groups through their chiefs (naval olfieers thnnigh 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, lawyers throtigh the laird (.’halt- 
ccUor, Government contractors and financietx tltrougli the .Secre¬ 
tary to the Treasury, etc.),and lastly, in one or two caaca, territorial 
managers made their appearance. 
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We have discussed kings and statesmen and wars, and when 
desirous to show our appreciation of ‘progress’- institutions, 
inventions and ‘reforms’. But how much do wc know about the 
real pohtical life of the country, even about that body which 
before the eyes of the nation has for centuries shaped its joint 
existence? How much do we know about the Members of the 
Long Parliament, or about the changes which came over the 
House between the accession of George III and tin- votiiig of 
the First Reform Act? When did local citizens disappear from the, 
representation of most small provincial boroughs? Wlu-n did rich 
City merchants begin to plant themseha's out on tliemi* When did 
provincial business men of the new type start <*ntering the 1 loust* in 
considerable numbers? When did national politics beta tine the 
dominant issue in elections? When and how have parties got the 
upper hand over individual candidates? When was the loyalty 
of the average elector transferred from organit! constitueneies to 
party organizations? In the eighteenth century ;w many excuse.s 
had to be made for ‘disturbing the peace’ of a county or borough 
as in our time for starting a war, and every c.nndidate in an elec¬ 
tion contest naturally tried to prove th.at it was not he who was 
the aggressor, but that his opponent, by an inexcusable disregard 
of his ‘just pretensions’, had forced a contest on him, in which he 
himself confidently relied on the fairness of his neighbours to 
secure his victory. The idea that constitueneies should he eontested 
for the political education of the electorate was as alien to the 
eighteenth century as would be to us a proposal that the .summer 
manoeuvres of our army should take the form of a tliri'e-days’ 
batde with that of some other nation. Even about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, in a good many constituent, ir.s the local 
issues still predominated, and, e.g., the Radicals coultl ft»rm an 
almost separate body in the House without producing any con¬ 
siderable number of triangular contwts, ftir the battle was not 
fought on a national scale. Without underKifing the value of 
work on what is called the political history of the British nation, 
one might wish that at leset a start should be made with a history 
of the British ‘political nation’. And a biographical history of the 
House of Commons, covering the seven centuricis of its existence, 
could well supply &e spade-work for such a new venture along 
lines consonant wth the general change in our outlook and 
interests. 

Parliamentary histories based on the biographies of Memben 
have been attempted for various wunUes, and much of this work 
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has been done by real scholars. U.s<'ful as these books undouhf<*fiIy 
arc, they suffer from the following of‘vertical’ lines -what has 
Adam Fitz-Richard, returned for Liverpool in lupf,, in roininon 
with some big merchant of the eighteenth century, or with George 
Canning who represented Liverpool iBiu -1:3? By taking counties 
or single constituencies, one can study, e.g., the degri'e of bereiliiy 
in their representation, but one touche.s merely the otiiskirfi of 
political life, and cannot properly follow up the personal omuee- 
tions even of the Members in question, for tb<‘se t'xteuded in most 
cases far beyond the bordi'rs of their eonstitueney or munfy. 
Much better results could be reached by doing the work ‘hori¬ 
zontally’—an attempt of that kind seems to have been planned 
by Mr. Pink, one of the greatest antiquaries of our lime, who 
collected biographical material about the Members of the Lojig 
Parliament, but died without having published anything <*n the 
subject. The student of Parliamentary biography whose work k 
limited to one period, but extend.H <iver the entire rountry, i .m 
do what is impossible for thost^ working on vrTtieal lines he 1 an 
plunge into the ma.s.s of manuscript ;ind printed material extant 
for his period and obtain from it a living pirltire of the men. Still, 
no such study of one single period can fully ri‘ali/.e its aim nnlcis 
similar studies, on the same plan, are. available for other periorls; 
only by comparison can we gatige movement anti et»rreetly debin* 
its nature. 

In short, the la,sk cannot bt^ undertaken by imlivitlual re¬ 
searchers, working independently of each other. It has to he 
organized on a national scale, given national stawling, ajttl 
financed from national re.source.s. A central orga«»i/.atit«i L re¬ 
quired, an editorial board compoitid of expert-s anti working under 
the auspices of a Parliamentary Committee, ro-operatiiig with 
various county organizations, with bodies .such as tin* editors of 
The Complete Peerage, with scholars working «»ii the liiitgrajihirs 
of members of univtfraities, colleges or schools, with tuber experts 
specializing in cognate subjects. A Dktmmrp of 
Biography should be compiletl, but based tm peritKli, atitl mu tut 
the alphabet. The entity and individuality rtf coiwet utivr Hoie.es 
have to be clearly preserved, fitr the pageant of history must not 
be arranged under capital letters, like the luggage t»n the pier at 
Liverpool, The value ofsueli work executet! ttn ti sufht iejitly large 
scale and according to the highest stundtirds »>f si httlarship itutltl 
hardly be exaggerated. It would be a Who's IfAu »tf jutUtics anti 
social life throughout the ages, the most irttlispensable rrl'rrrnce 
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book for everyone engaged on English political history and for 
every editor of historical manuscripts "■■and it would save us Irom 
having to do the same work over and over again, often without 
sufficient means or knowledge. But of equal or perhaps even 
greater importance would be the attempt inherent in that work 
to organize historical research, and last, but not least, the training 
which the work would give to younger collaborators. It is difficult 
to imagine a better preparation for history work on any given 
period than a study of the lives of the men of that time, in the 
course of which a proper knowledge of the available materials 
would naturally be acquired. 
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DANIEL PULTENEY, M.P., 
AN ORDINARY MAN 


Eight men of the name of Pulteney sat in the «'ightrent!i>cnifury 
House of Commons: William Pulteney Karl of Rath, the most 
famous of them all; his son William Lord Pulteney, who pre¬ 
deceased him by a year; his uncle John; his liroiher If.trry, in 
1764 heir to his ‘mountain of riches’; his cousin Dajiiel (son of 
John) whose daughter Frances was next heir to his wealth; her 
husband William Jfohnstone, who as.s»med the name of Pulfeiu’y; 
and the husband of their only child, Henrietta Laura, .Sir James 
Murray, Bart., who did likewisi*. 'Fhe story of the faniiiy seeiiw to 
turn round the million pounds <»f the miser's fortune, w}h>, when 
his son died, rcnoimced probate to avoid paying hk debt ;. C hdy 
the eighth Pulteney, another Daniel, the subject f*i this e.vi.iy, 
stands alone: he does not appear in the Ptdtrney pedie/rr, al¬ 
though he bore their one less common Christian uam«- amt eauir 
from Somerset (a county from which William Pultetiry look his 
titles—Viscount Pulteney of Wrington, .Sojuerset, and Karl of 
Bath).’^ In his case it wjw not wealth which formeil the hietin of 
his parliamentary career, but tlebts which admittetlly Mipplietl 
the incentive: the seat in the House w;w to secure for him immunity 
from arrest by creditors, and next some lucrative apiKiiutment in 
retrieve his financial position. Fellow of King’s Collr^gr, t lam- 
bridge, for nearly forty years, dean and vk:e-prov**st, he flit;* til, t i 
the parliamentary stage; and there k singularly little knt»wn alitaii 
him except through his letters to (Iharles Maunrre, 4th Dtikr of 
Rutland, preserved at Belvoir Castle. 

Danit'i Pulteney was the eldest son of the Rev. < Iharles Pulienr y, 
rector of Curry Mallet,Homerset, by Betty bprkc: tlic fiillrsf inhirma- 
tion about the family is contained in a letter fitun W’. J. t fadwien in 

^ "^c reason for thi* choice is not dear; tiis main family tomm mn v, a* »*lih 
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The Genealogical Magazine for October 1901^ (who Gadsden was, 
what caused him to take an interest in Daniel Pulteney, and wlience 
he derived his information, is not known to me), Tht* trnst{‘c of 
Betty’s marriage settlement was George Speke whose daughter 
married in 1754 Lord North, the Prime Minister. Then* were four 
children of Charles Pulteney’s marriage, three sons and a daughter 
who died an infant. Daniel, by his will datetl I? October i8to, 
left a legacy to his next brother, Charles Speke Pulteney, of or 
from whom he had ‘never heard any account . . . since tin* year 
1780 or thereabouts...’ Charles was a doctor at Sherborne, 
Dorset, and married at Yeovil in 177a; hut, adds Gad.sdetj, ‘ I can 
find nothing at the CoUege of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
respecting him’. The third son, George Ann, is a hare* name in 
Gadsden’s letter; but a memorial tablet to him in the parish 
church at Curry Mallet, Somerset,® states that 

after twelve years distinguished services, [he] wm promoted by Sir 
George Rodney to the command of liis Majf.'ity’s .ship the Prince 
Edward of 64 guns, and died on board her off the coast of Ireland, 
May 20th, 1781, actat 27. 

Daniel Pulteney was baptized 19 September 1749; entfired 
Eton as King’s Scholar in 1762; was admitlctl scholar at King’s 
CoHege, Caipbridge, 1769; B.A. 1773; Fellow of King*.s 1772 ign; 
vice-provost 1798-1801; dean 1801-3; again vire-provmt 
1803-10; admitted student of the Middle IVmple, 1772; called 
to the bar, 1788. This is as much as we know about tin* fornial side 
of his education and of his academic career. There is ijr> indication 
in the accounts or records of King’s that Daniel Pulteney was 
ewr a teaching Fellow, not even during thtt years when he held 
office m coUege; but a ghmpe of the life he led at Cambridge 
before his incursion into poHtics can be obtained from rise memoirs 
ot Henry Gunning, an undergraduate at Christ’s 1784-8:* 

There were a few men amongst the Masters of Arts of pretty high 
sta^ng, who cu tivated the acquaintance of the young nobility, 
ana contnved to a handsome establishment, and live itt a very 
^pensive style, without any other apparent resiHtrces than their 
teUowships. Two of the most celebrated {I was very near tising the 
word notorious) were Akehurst and Ptslteney, teth Fdbws of 

I Vol. V, pp. 873-4. 

3 o fiistoty of Somerset, vol. i, p. 34. 

SaltnSi”^l^ow ^ ittddMo! t«» Mr. John 
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King’s. At a dinner given by the Bi-sbrsp of Ll.ind.iff' u> the Duke of 
Rutland and some other young men of high rank, the Bi.sltrip %vas 
pressed by Akehunst to take a scat at a table whcic their was a 
vacancy, and at which they had been playing for ver^ hi.'Is ;.takr'i. 
This was the very significant answer of the Bishop, T have no 
estate to lose, Sir; I am not dcsiroiw of winnini; one'. 

Daniel Pulteney, though nearly five years older than (lli.tries 
Lord Roos (who on hi.s father'.s dcafli iti October 1770 became 
Lord Granby, and in May 17711 .succeeded his gramlfatber as 
4th Duke of Rutland), was his contemporary at Lt<tn and Oatn- 
bridge. Pulteney, highly intelligent, viTsatile, am! flcsibie, bur¬ 
dened with no .strong view.s ofliis own or tnoral prinriple;. a gooii 
observer and talker, but probably also a goml listener, foiined a 
contrast and a complement to the .serhats, tense, am! rather 
solitary Rutland; and he knew how to render himself bitih .igrec' 
able and meful. A rIo.se frientlship ejrevv np betwerti them in a 
letter undated exeept by the title, Pulteney addrr-.-.rs hitu ai 
‘Dearest Granby’.® Then follow a few uniiii|wnt4nt lefin-i, till 
one, again undated but probably wiitteti towards the ettd of r;bj, 
opens on a sudden note of reproat h and ileapair. 

As I cannot think hut with fstretiie horror of .my hrearh voth y*an' 
Grace, I shall not .slate, ,. sviibont it is m|niml fion* me ediat I < oi»- 
ceive is my present .situation in rer.pert to a connefiha) fotnad ki 
long ago. I shall at prr>*ent only -.ay , . . that I trallv !ie(e),,r no 
person living is so ejjtiingletl in all otif. <4 tlilhi uhlr*. and -.onl in?'» 
such rertaiti ruin as niy.self witlentt beinn immeiH.Uely bjonyht mtu 
Parliament;. . , this has arose witlmni .uiv kind i4'd<tnbt loan mv 
expectation oflwing tarn- iti the Home of ifttnunotci. Thai this -arp 
may he attetnled with tlilhenbies ami itirotivenimce to yonr tlnwr 
I have no kind of scruple to iirleive. . . . H»u if your i ii4« e ta ill laitly 
consider that 00 or a.tsio is wiiat yon wmild stake at play or 
jpvc for a picture, aut! that to me it niukes ihr diffrireui e of tank in 
life or immediate ruin . . I i;an only judge from mysrll, that there 
is no person 1 ha»l so lived with, even without my havi»»tt »a»>;ed he* 
a:p€Cfation8. that shonhl not chtim frotjt me *1 satiilur of that 
inconvenience to hk preservatiott, 

.. . ten years ago I nuild not have heleived it (towildr in* H .» Flirr 
as this cotihl have pawii Iteiwern ns. luitiwrrihuw of wvrral 0*11% 

*I>r. Richard WatwMi, I'dhtwt.J liiniH. {Undiod^r. hIsm J.^-l 1., pj# 

Duke Rutland, and iwrily la* odtnrfe e w,.idr .4 I Un-taH «• 

1782. 

*Thw, » all the other lenm tir'oin Itanirl |•Mllrt^ev |it«nKr,j m JWei.sr T*uk. k 
mtfitl in the Hit«. M.S.S. (ktinm.. ,,ih liefitt, |.t, t, Itiaieml Si\s, to ihr 

oriRimk I have Irren able Oifhnk and i.impiete ihr trAt» thne i{or«, toy t-en 
thank* arc tine to the Duke *4Huda«d htr .dhmiug tue aor»* o, ho paja?i> 
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agirravated into God knows what magnittidc from a jcalmjsy of the 
intimacy I was tiien honored with by yoor Utmv. haw rbne me 
injury in your opinion; but except in th<- Ganibrith'r rh-rtion where 
I was pre-engaged ,1 I have never acted contrary trt yonr wislies. I 
am now at extremity and the only sohrt'xnr to all this ntidrmbted 
despair and ruin to me . . . is --that your Grace fsluudd apply to 
Lord Shelburne or Ordc* for a seat from any one who has edfered 
such to them without doubt at a pricte, that ym»r (iracr shonld ^ve 
that price by a draft at 6 months or by arty manner yonr (Jrace 
pleases... I solemnly beleive if such a stim was now advanced at 
6 months by means of my liberty I could raise it, if not I am left to 
this sort of fete that delay of a fortnight will be rertait* ruin. 

If it was necessary to mention my dependence on your Grace and 
the numberless consequences, I could mrntifui one probaltly known 
to G. North* but certainly to I.a>rd North of an offer hr wnt me by 
Mr. Coombes* and which I thotight winihl r!.»sh with the connec¬ 
tion your Grace had honored me with. 

■ 

From the next letter (again undatctl', it w possible to t'augc the 
duke’s reply: Pultcney assures the thike tltaf hr had tttcant no 
disrespect by the expressions used, but had wriitru ttndrr pressure 
of a desperate situation. 

Your Grace’s mrasage . .. that yott ititett*! to britq* me into Parlla- 
mort the first opportunity that occurs will tend very timch to rcleivc 
me firom a most embarrassed .situation, which would have hertj more 
effectually avoided ... if it had happcnct! that I hat! been ntrw in 
Parliament. 


Thus alone will he be enabled to Hvr in this rfuiutry ‘half the 
House of Commons perhaps art* in a wtirsr situatif tti'. I ir estimata 
that he owes the duke about ^3,000; but the tv.ty in which he 
puts it suggests conscious understatrinrnf. 

In April 1783 there are two letters fntm Nrwnwrkri /ItopeltMly 
bankrupt the spendthrift went in for racing).'’ Mui the next, of 

• Presumably the election for the univcotity, q Sppirttttter tyHo, «» i.Jtirh Pultoiey 

voted to John Townshend and Jama Mamfoy, and |r.r I'iti. 

• Tim reference to Shelburne as Fi»t Lord of ific Trr<wury t tttfr iw in .Srrrei- 
ary, approximately dates the letter. 

• Probably George North, swt of Lord North. 1 le ww at liiwt 1 7|, wid thmfore 

three years together ■adth Pultemy. 

^Probably Richard Combe, M.P. (died lytta), nnr td' NxrtitS ajfnut. 

In the Protocollum Book of King’s Cidlrge, jyty* |», »|t(, under date 
29 November 1771, there is an entry of Mlciiry having Iwt to ‘tovinii 

be<m ei^ed in a horse race lately at Ncwmariceii ’wmlmnl u# ht« fur » tot- 
m^t exaspt at the hours of d»pd, leeturrs, and tomBWtw*, an<l awitoir*! »«»*• appro* 
prmte exer^ (probably copying Latin venes) by tto In ihr ttaciag 

(^endara to 1784, 1785, and three Imrw* are mmttoiaf w!ii>h Irlmiged W 
Mr. Pultency’, probably Danid; Iwt it may also to WilliwM Pnltenry. 
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7 November 1783, wiis written, signifinmtly, from .Stmtliainplon: 
in readiness to slip acro.ss the Clhanncl. 

a week or two ago I received sntelligenrc front .t fricntl that some 
of Bingley Fox’s* crerlitors to a roiisiderahle amount imimi, had 
determined in execute writs agaiust me . . . 

On the idea that Ltmi .Shelhunic inteiifled fr<»in your Grace’s 
recommendation to put me ottl of their re.rth I kept myself almost 
without a guinea last year by paying the tlemands that came in .tml 
this hits enconraged others wlut preferred prrserntitig me to a 
settlement offered by 1 -ox rtf 5 per cent «m Sir Joint Gt««lrirke's 
death.—As nothing w;wi done by latrd Shelburne ... I mtwt 
leave England immediately; and as I catmoi withmtt diiuKer appear 
in Town nor can I raise rntmey without appearirtg there I beg the 
favour of your Grace to Icntl me /)aot». . . . 

... A bare existence in Etigland tmt of a j.til by meant <tf Parlia¬ 
ment is, I as.s«re yonr Grace, mi object with me in my present cir¬ 
cumstances. I shottid ejulruvttr to ntake myself as uschdl as I crtuld 
there to Pitt for half a year etr a year, atiii in the meantime seltk 
as well as I could all my afiairs, anti I then think the being thtw 
patronised by your Gnice, together with I.rtrt! Chatham's anti {rer- 
haps Pitt’.s owtt good -wishes, might get me wane apjaiintttirni tt» the 
East Indies. I shonld by this meamt leave yr»ur f Jr.tre's Itorough open 
for any of your ( Jrace's friends, anti perhaps stanti stane rbatjce irf 
repaying your Grace a sum which I am seiwible is a cmisitlerable 
object with the greatest estate. .. . 

He received from the dttke ‘efferiuul ;«wtaitrr', and ott atf 
December watt settittg out ft»r France, with wishes anti hopeft fttr 
an early dksolutum trf parliament, littf if tltere is 'no priwprct df 
a dksolution, ami Pitt will bring me in for some I^toe tir Newton, 
I will engage to speak as nmeli non.Hen9r for him as lii« t»p|tonenM 
for the most part df> against !iim*. 

In February 178*1, the Dtike of Rutland wetjf t*» Irrlattd, ;« 
Lord-Licutenjuit, anti on ajj M;m:h Pitt wrttie to him* that p.irlia- 
ment would be disstdvetl the next tiay. And he added when dis¬ 
cussing candidates and elections: 

Forgive my telling you how anxitms all your friends are that 
Pultency should, if possible, be tlisjaaed of .some <i»thfr way than by 
a seat in Parliament; and yet I hardly know how it ran Iw d*»»w. 

“Bingley Fox* \nm irndwilitudly J*iwe-i F«* tone, nepfjrw wbI liwSr ti l#*d 
Bingley of the »« «in4 rreation wl«» l«tl nwirird itic ikugluef »nil tirir«'#i *4' K,a»rfl 
Lord Bingley of the ftist creattot. But Htr .pdin ttoxltkke, M,F,, t«hu tet wtumed 
that lord'* illegiiimate daughter, had a life tttfereii in tin* rutaie, 

* Sec John Duke of Rutlantl, Cwmpombm* ktmm U'dlmt ihtt ««4 flAwlw, Dal# # 
(i8p), p. to. 
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Nor did the duke; and on 31 March he had J’uhcncy returned 
for his pocket borough of Brambcr iu Hu.ss.x. A Juoiifh later 
Pulteney was back in England, Inisily ‘engiuted in searching for a 
qualification’i-‘Mr. Hill [the duke's agent j sa^s lie ktums how¬ 
to do it if you order him in a particular way.' Rutland, who did 
not relish such transactions, had aircatly once n fnsrd. ami tlid so 
again; still Pulteney persisted: he was trying nthnv, hut if they all 
fail him he will have to renew his tipplicatiou to tlw duke. ‘In 
point of law’ any scruple on the subject is ‘absurd’; anti as for 
his creditors, these, to lay hold of the land named in the grant, 
would have to know the terms of the grant, the situation of the 
land, and have ‘sufficient lime to sue out u proper proct'S't against 
it’; whereas he would receive it in the niorning, deliver it in and 
swear to it, and reconvey it to the duke at night.® 

I have seen half-a-dozen executions against Fitzpatrick’s aiitl F«xV 
horses; the latter’s books have been suit! iu the streets; bortl E. 
Bentinck’s horses have been soltl by advertbement: U'ill IJaiigtr, 
Stanhope, and 50 others have at this time all sorts of dciiiands 
upon them and judgements against them, but nolM.dy ever thought 
or heard of any claim on a qualification, which willi mie third at 
least of the House is known to lie fictitious. 

Pulteney’s p^liamentary statistics, intended u» .show that he was 
not out ofplace in the House, must not be taken too seriously; and 
it wiU be noticed that all those he names w«*re friejuls of < lharlej 
James Fox, a set he resembled but which he could not join: as a 
dependant of Rutland he had to adhere to Pitt. 

Pulteney entered the House with the hope of leaving soon for 
distant lands in quest of rich prizes, a.s hr might well have dtuie 
under North or Fox or the combination of the two; and he re¬ 
mained to observe and to fret, eyewittiess to a i hange of scene 
and methods detrimental to his plans ami purpose. Yri frustrated 
as he was, he could not help paying at timns high tribute to Pitt, 
and that not only from a wish to please Ruthind. 'fhe reports of 
paxHamentary debates and political trau-sactioiis which during 
ffie next three and a lialf years fie regularly scut over tf* the duke 
in Dublin, contain remarkable thumb-nail skrtehw of men k 
action during that short interval when Britisli politics awl Pitt’s 
steersmanship were unaffected by external events; and owing to 

II By 9 Anne c. 5, borough mcDobeni had to lamlfti j»r*»firriy p.». 

In the «d Rutland »ent ordm to Hill, ‘ but w it c.niW nm hwtt iwot duMc «»tiH» 

for the fat Avtsfon’, Pulietiey had td»tali»d a qualifimtktn aurtilw Iticwri; m 
Hist. MSS. Comm., IUd<md MSS., vol. Hi, p. 1,8. * Chwlw J«.»« Fiut. 
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these reports a more than merely pci>ni(,d infjr.j .ui.u fjr-. f.. ?l;r 
amusing, but politically insiirnificani, hs;m'c of i kinir! Puh; *.i< •.. 

The parliament which emeo'.erl froiu ;hr clr» ;>.r-d rh-f'-.o '>! r 
coalition met on it» Mav .tnd i’nhnirt'-i ijv.t o p-i:.' 

ofay May, shtiws Pitt's nrowim; -arnttph .oni ibr ♦ rttiiiit!!’)-.; of 
‘the poor forlorn minoiity' whi< h. b.iniiii! the h-.f!» r<, ' .’-rjccd .n 
last to join iu the I.uinh at their ridi« ulojv. ' Mk I’lf’-. 

ministry is fixed beyond .my j'tu.dbilit) of d-uiy/o to-’n 
with a gn-ater strength .it the opeuinc oftbr .rvo-.u i|ko) 
before possessed hy . . . any . , . morlern bideprutb-uf'. 

returned on their own iuierrst were tomiii" otn }u bint. ’I hu*. 
Lord IMaval ‘astonished .i nreaf m.uiy In a sery w.um rtplio! 
declaration' that while in the picviojjr. p.uli.ourm h» b,t«l op¬ 
posed Pitt ‘as a supposes! Minister of'set ici inlinctar', be ivould 
now give him as the people's Mitn\icf ‘ .dt Jla- ‘mppfut hr (\r'xrvrt]\ 
Similarly, Oshakh-ston, previousb .i follower t»j j-'oti. ii>nr op,nib,- 
opposed him, and ‘was in every dnisioii aq.utr.l him'. But Pol 
teney criticizes the government's m.uj.u'cnirnt r«f the limc.r. t h» 
an election cpiesfion of doubtful luciif., F, ix 

could only muster (io aiptiuM zn*. tleaieb vt little pain: leol Hterp 
taken about members th.U I supjuce ton .»i Ui-i l)ie»st|i wrsr .dnmf 
and did not know of any drb.Ur, .Suttou* .m*| I v/nr joa in tin.c lo 
be locked mu, as nokidy had ;m iiiea there w-rn .me «n '.4„sji, 

and Pitt did not think it worth while to pi«4oin; the debnir n» Moler 
to encrease his numbers. 

Here wa.s a minister who appralnl to the House .md nctileried 
marshalling his own eohoris wmthl hr lonk alter needy }.4km,Trs.’ 
Pulteney does not as yet ask the questifin; but be w.k ex* rp!j„t,aliy 
good at .sensing trewls am! frueeasting the course. 

Then followctl weeks of wt-.-mgling over the te« luiif.'iiliiirs of ihr 
Westmirwter elcetioii dull sniff atui very l«mg Itounu Tow buvtle 
and absurdities’ laltourrtl in order *io tire out the ititlrpemirni 
Mcmbera, who were literally sleeping .ji fidi lengilt by do/.rttt ihb 
morning’. On B June, Ptilirtiey ?ip*kr fiir ihr hm titnr, .mother 
member having prtuniied on that etmdiiion to stay ami vote. 

* In Hi*t. MSS. CfottiMi,, Itiutlmi M\s'„ sol, ui, }*, 47, jvto .Uo 4 }*'r ilw 

editw af, ami uS Way ( 7 «j, .we mmlr m turrr.ir lU.w ..i tU ajjb m.io.m, 

accounts of the smw Kvm ,«! a cnjiolw «1 tea.lmif ft ike «o 4 .<«» 4**- 

erepanWisauitear. white.»more Mteliil rKamman.m ot Jhe two «lk,tnHv roller 

Md a awtjiarisfifi wilii Deitreti's Mi,uwnlM,p dale »he,« 4«»w(Ue!y m. t* 

jMiuaryand I Felmiiiry irUj. 

•Thomiw Steelr, M.l»„ famury u. die ‘IVeurwry. 

* Gecarge Manners-Samm, W.I*. 
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I rose and spoke ten minutes, . . - not knowing wluit %vas the quation 
before the House. I took care, however, m get into nri sr rape . . . hut 
I certainly felt no more embarrassment than in a private rn»-;n. anti 
will venture to assure your Grace tlmt y*«i rannnt nnplt.y any of 
vour Members who will more readily spe.ik on thr 1 mitpike Bilk 
^Leicestershire, Cambridgc-shire, (Jrandwin, Newark, S. af!H,rou-,;h, 
or Bramber,^ whenwer such is llir Ihiiixr. . ,, I'tvx 

who Mowed me ... has declared at Brooke’s, hr wondered only 
at my want of embaaas.sment and want ol inlonnatiMn. ... I am 
perfeky ready to execute all the minor bndnrsn ynur tiracc will 
^rect me to do... . 

-‘in the higher departments’ he will avoid •diminishing the 

effects of Pitt’s specdies*. . , , 

On 17 June Sawbridge, supiJortrd by 1 -ox. ratml the tpiesti-m 
of parHamentary reform favoured by Pitt hisnsrir. Pnlfem-y, with 
most of Rutland’s membm, had ‘the nsortifU .ith»n to vote against 
Mr. Pitt, who was in the minority witli Fox, Hir F. Ikv;.«-tt, etc., 
etc.’, almost aU the House dividing against tln ir fiimid-i ami with 
their enemies’; and reform was put off, ‘for this sesdoti at 
by 199 to 125, on the previous f|«estion’. l-.vrrything else hr n-w 
expected to pass smoothly. As for himself hr s.iw im pt o%peri ‘but 
your making me a Nabob’. 

For after all the world is not such a dupe at present as to thitik there 
is any sort of difference in the object for which .»ll people gn to India. 
Evayonc I know expects I should get there . . . 

He returned to the subject about a wt-ek later sttrli an a|»|K>iin- 
ment would vacate the scat at Brambrr f<»r another frientl of the 
duke. 

On 6 July Pitt outlined the India Bill wliirh he was ahoiit to 
bring in. The speech was highly applawded frcim every nitle of the 
House, Fox alone rising to answer him, A grand deliatr m it w.-ss 
expected: ‘I really feel great diflkulty from w.mt of ynur tirace’s 
directions and presence in England.’ With Piit his etunc -.i 'U v.as 
very slight— 

We have no sort of plan, or system, or discipHne, We conquer at 
presort by numbers, and shall run no sort of risque this year at Iran; 
but I foresee what mcff happen if Ktt's mintsiry h to he mndud'-tl 
on such a narrow syston as public virtue, for the 1 louse of Gommo 
must and wiE be what they have been this ls»l century. 

1 All of them wnstitawsada in whkh Rudnnd liad » i-tuttWri'Sildc iitthwnee or 
which he was the patrosu 


I 
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Further reports of debates fitlfow, and appc.iF to flir dnkr m .rod 
him ‘to India or .'kfrira, or snme^vherr cKc' wheir hr cmhl fill 
his purse. Meaiiliinr the Ilon-;r was gnarin?: thin a-, fir '.nrum'r 
advLced'--‘it is almost imposrihlr', wrofr Pnltmry » , juh, 

to bring down aixtve sixty r>r .'rvrn«v mnnhci-., 1 I jrdJ-. fhiok 
your Grace’s members jut ihe tnust urSnll in the ll.-.j-.T, ta I d-.o*? 
believe Pochin,* Kmtrtii, or mysrl!' h.nc rvrr ini'.jT.I ,« ihn, 

and Lord 'I’yrrnimeis K wldom or nr\rr -dnrta ,tt .mv rxj.**4fr4 
business. 

Occasionally he snub Rttlland hi-i own %vor!dlv«wi^r uitj. iMiii 
ofPitt’s measures for inslaner ofthr Indi.i Bill: ins! hr run* thrw 
short—‘a.s it is Suttr»n‘s Itm.im-vt .sml niino to approxr iJip Bril 
throughout, I fear it is inutinons to make atsy o1orrv.iiio«-» un !l»% 
voluminous endeh .Sli!!, he h-f himself $?«* ovrt PiltN f,»x 

on racehorses, whkh made the ‘prkie.-F in ihr Ford-, drtl.itr that 
they would give up rarjjig tniless it w.e* .jjnrssdrtl; whi* h it wav, !«»t 
Pitt caused disgust 'Iry a gre.if watit oi polifetsrvj' to a rlrlrgatroti 
which waited on Isitn. f ir.il'ton w.ss jenortor! lo have s.rid ih.it ‘ thry 
could expect nothing otherwiie from M»th a ynttig matt*, and 
Lord Ghatham that ‘hin brothn's ideas on the r,trrhor'trft were 
only fit to humbug an «t!d woman*. 

I foresee fwrote Pultenry m» •;» Jtdyj lltiny,* svii! not yo u, vrijo-aldv 
next year as at present, for itt a division yrstrr»l.»y not torty oj fh«?«r 
who voted eatue in eonwqurnee o! 'ire.rmry leitw. Fwppt Ko»e» 
and Stevens,* there is hiirdly one man r4 atty service either in the 
Treasury or the Admiralty. 

Shelburne’s friends are ‘very shick’; ihrrr are 'mtirmiirK abmi 
the inordinate power ami patrotwge of llir tfukr nf Rtehmomr; 
some of Fiit’.s country 8 up}K»rtet» think him 'to*i full of 
to hk East Imlian friends’; there is fralotwy of Ifumhi* and the 
Scotch ‘for whom everything ia tlaimrd and granirtl*. Still, 110 
great addrm will he reqttirrd to prevent »m h tliwonien»«t from 
haying fatal eirecta: the Htnise, Pultenry shrewdly rrtnarkerl, 
‘will always have the rmi Minister a Ckuniiioner, or hr dlisolvrti 
every year in attemptiitg to keep such a mkahlf mmpanittit 

‘William P«rhin, M.I*. for I#k'oier»lii(w, rlo.iol with the »ttj»}wtrt wC Mtr Rm« 1 «i 4 

faiafiy, 

*Tlie Earl <4 Tyre«iinpl. niarffol w Fmwoo hlfmiirei, ikwthWff ti 'LmA Utmhf. 
Mid returned tm the RiHlawl itUrteii mI fo nfltnOHifh. 

* GepTRe Rf«e, Sw-rrtary «« the 1‘te««iiy, 

* Philip Stcplwiw, M,P., Seeretiwy w the Adwindtjf. 
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amongst them’. He concludes the lctt<T of i Auf'iwt wiih a rirv.- 
appeal: 

Some place might perhaps be obtained i'or Sianon in which I could 
act as his deputy, and not subject your (kure to t!ir expejisc of a 
re-election* 


The House rose on 31 Augttst, jujtl on 17 C h febr-r, in the mkldk 


of the recess, there is yet another iippea!: 

I really think if, on returning to town, t coti't get ,uiy prosper! rf 
going to Calcutta, or some sort of emphauteuj ,it home. {}, .Sutton 
and myself shall be starved ttefore the riifS of ihi*. winter, or sell our- 
selves to Fox for the sweepings td’his f.iro talile. 

Did Rutland act on these urgent appe.d'.j I'hrie i. iitithing to 
show it in his extant corresptuidener brh'i-' Angu;.! i Hut in a 
letter to Pitt, of 13 Septetnher lie j.i.stoii th.a he h.td re¬ 

peatedly applied in favour rtf Pulteury dufijie, jti-ur than two 
years;^ and in the meantime was payitig Ihiliutry ■* year 
from his own pocket. 

At the opening of tlie new sr';»iou. •»» J.timai y Pitt, 
writes Pultcncy, 

spoke warmly for his Reform, Iml tliere i t no 01! t-l « hanen that it 
can be carried, let him exert, even in r.unr-.i, evcj v jmwrt tifrioverii- 
ment. 

And in a postscript: 

Sutton says he hesirs your Grace is pletigrd to 'aippon »hr Reform 
here. It is therefore necessary fl»r tjs to know how f«* vt»te, {hr God 
knows we are not pledged, and dumhl hartlly ihi»»k »tf dividing in 
any manner opposite m die views of ynut Grafe. . . . 

In reply Pultcncy received, as he trdd Pin, ‘ite>truiii*»}}s I'rnin my 
constituent to support his Reform’; and he wmikl«!«»sro, ‘even ifit 
goes to dwtroy the rotten brtnmglw’, the branrh un whieh h«*«t. 
But he dxd not think there wtw any great probability of its Wng 
c^ed; many on the Treasury bench ‘and hvo-thirrii at least of 
the mdependent part of the House’ were agaitisi It. 

On 9 Febj^ 1785 Pitt found Itinwrlf it» a minority wktt 
tryn^on technic^ grounds to delay a return being m.tde of tlic 
Westiiiiiiste tlectiiOE* 

... wn^ to Ae wiA of all hk real friend*, sutd ordy supported 
by Dundas, Lord Mulgrave, and Bewerofi, Pitt persevrtt^d in iWi 
^ Soe John Duke ef cj,, th., j,. 
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cursed busmen, m the nf le,:. moM jiulrpriidmi 'tupp.trj,.!-;,, 

and the nimilM'rs .igain 4 tnwrjr tp, t.. j;|, a vrtvihfJnnu dividon 

from wluU WC have luthrjrrvt rvpenri.i nl. , , . 

Thcroi!W’«pjet«'ei4 tlm .Gh br Sritb-u; k I'iU '.u',! t,.,w je. f.lr, .md 
agree to order the reiinn. bnl . , . ui.UiV wdl h4$n 4 \rtv diSlrreiit 
idea of the Adniini'.Ha{if'.ii if vo U ,»i, odMu:-. bnr.ir.r---; is looed drrtvii 

by a small major iiv. . 

.. , Pin . . . should not prefrut! to oSlrr r;uih irodnii.to*, Jo the 
present rrrfatw* howe .v- .rtsJ Mnh:r.»vr were «;.e(! m propose 

to Lord Ntrrth’s majnritif. •>( U’bn'Ai-rHii. A*-.* 

In one divisimi over the We'.tiniir-ter r|r<iion Pulirury wrut the 
length of vrtfing ‘in MppnMHon !«• G. Snstou .md the Minhtry'; 
and on 4 March supplied the duke with a l.ibmrrrl rvidau.itioiit 
by the time he voted it w.e. t le.tr that there w.e^ .1 majority ,i»».dnHt 
the government; ‘the dtfbten.»• i4 otje vote was iioihin);*; if 
levelled the triumph <4 the t tpp.e.ib.iy ifthry ictjuifed the -.upport 
ofso‘notorioudy a'4r,oh atJendrt on Gos,rnimer«i divisions'; 
the vole will lirlp him l«» brtfu: ba«}, ‘:..une cd'otir frirtitb' nij the 
succeeding fpieMifUi. Attd he nit 4 i«( tu.tke light of adverse votes 
on that fleetton: 

Theexpl.uMtinn to,41 thb i'. . . . th.jt slir {{r.ie.e «d{!.,niuiorri, being 
at present {trrhajn mJfpfn.knt, ib.d body b.e. m.iny whiiiw 

and cupriee*, .iml will tieridr uK-ijiisf any .Mnuster, wnuetimes with¬ 
out ill-will to him in iSie i»t.dn. 

He himself seriiietl in be Inn king b.»« k to the sy-item f»n wdiirh be 
had banked when he mirrrd iwrljatneui: ‘for every purptwe 
except entertiiining ilr gulletie.*,' hr wr*de nw i,| |'‘rbru.»ry 17 %, 
‘Jenkinsnn, Aikimtm the t onir.jt tor, and lbsm!.»ij |m,wfs« alrrnwt 
all the good sense in the Vn a reriain inr,tsMrr »»f admirii- 

tbn he frela li»r its new eoittplexirtn: this k 'the imwi jiidejientirtii 
House that has sat siner the Rrv* 4 uilmi‘ {nj March,!; ‘there 
never w;w a Parliamriit where election Jnsfire was so iinparti.dly 
disptfittcd*. And tm vi Marfh: ’Pitt will gain credit with the 
public, ill the risk of making some |ienon,il enemies, hy his 
rcforiwm theolhees,’ Intrmhning the report i»n the Cdomminion 
on Public Awiunts Piit trrainl the atnliioi'H of the exchequer and 
imprest with gm« asperity, 

‘'fhii leiier, daird tn Frnei#ri(’, mm*: *ti» «f ilif lrti»*r I {mU ttw 

toour to irmt your b»» , . .* 'll*** Irttn i.t t*f 

F«: the early farcer r# Gharto* Whawonh, »«)»ie ** here wn} m n t»y.wn»f«l, 
^ my 73b flimtme < at A* aurot** »f G tti, <■ haja-r mt ‘ 

G 
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for he said almost in as many words, that thrir ‘ ia/inm wm even 
superior to their avarice'; and these anflitors are ihr Dtikc of New¬ 
castle, Lord Mountstuart, and Lr»rd Snutlr.*;. ‘rh«>uj||, iK>Jx>dy 
doubted the truth of his assertions, there u.m at ir.i^ f»ne in this 
number whom we did not expert to hear jnentioned in Mirh terms.' 

Next the question came up of parH.tmrni.u y rf-f..rtn. Rutland 
instructed his membera to vote for it -on what nronnd.4 dors not 
appear from his correspondemT. But Fullenry, winir willing to 
obey, was outspoken in his critirisms. ‘ I rrgrri Pitt's ati.u hment 
to this Reform ...’,® he wrote on h April. ‘ Fox will t .ikr adviuitage , 
of it to injure Pitt with the Kitig and the mnut resprrt.djit. p^rt 

of the country_’ The rrfrtriu was expe* tetl tn hr thrown out 

by a considerable majority ‘I think the ttrr.urr the hmer’. 
During the debate of iB April, a very long .'ipre. li by Pitt was 
listened to 

with that sort of civil attention whirii people ^ive j« .1 per?ir»ii wha 
has a good claim to be heard but with whom the hr.wei'; are deter* 
mined to dis^ree .. . the geiirr.dity «4' Piti’’. hieud-i only Umented 
that he would not keep dear of thi'4 aleaitd Ineosjew. ... 

On the bill being thrown out by a,}B votes {*» r;.f, Pitt looked ‘j« 
grave as if he had really suffered a Minisieij.d «irfi%it’, while 
Pulteney clearly agreed with fliosr who felt happy ‘M o»r good 
riddance from such a troublarmie ,tff.ur’. Hr rlni tmt report to 
Rutland how Ms members had voted. In the rxt-uu livt t»f the 
minority appear John Macnantara,* Sunroi, and ryfcmind. 
with Pulteney paired on that side; but a i there is no list of th<- 
majority, it is uncertain whether P»»thiu and lin trge .Stiuon were 
absent or voted a^^inst Ktt, 

After about a year’s olwiTVsitioM, Puhenry drst tilwvj Pin, in hi; 
lettCTof 23 April, as very inudi ‘fettfred iii his l onthn t «« great 

affairs’. 

From a very partial and confiiieil kinm ledge of ifie world, he b to. 
fiiU of caution and suspicion* where theie t|(ie.v noi r*»,it the nhattew 
of a pretext for them; and, from havi»»K im immedi.iir iiaercMiwr 
with the genoaHty of the House of CkiinmoiM here, he w ,«ignoraat 
of their opinions on particular aji d he was ijii»bti»r of 

another coimtry. Hb whole coiidtict jirovra he rati only he Mtiiiislcr 

^PrcsujaaWyttoI^rfKewt'«le,«» «4 lla- 

_ Ob another oeca^R Pulteney ijieata tif Pm m »W» 

^ whlch~th» YarlaWnr tp^m »rf Rdiam *. 
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with an independent Hou.se; and the very proofs they give of inde- 
pency, i.c. diaenting from him on poinl.s where, aecirdiiig to plain 
common sense, I think they have been in the right, startles hitn so 
much that he is too imieh frightened for .some time to bring questions 
before them where he is etjually .sure of derisive m.ijoritirs in his 
favor. His living and eonvensing with a very .small eirrle and sit ting 
only on abstract general prinripirs will, I foresee, invtdve him at 
some time or other in didinilties, from which no minister of this 
country c.an he free without more extensive inlltrrn.uion. But the 
aversion to the Coalition is still so strong in the House, that he m.ty 
continue many years, if he jilciwes, a very nsefidl Xftntsier to the 
country, though not .so absolute in n»ajoritie.s as some of his pre- 
decasors, and, whenever he was t© quit, I iltink no miniitry, 'not 
founded on corruption, emdd stiiiid ag.iinst him. 

Naturally the n«‘w .sy.stem hat! a tiisrtmraging efiret on men with 
a preferenee for ‘the old }d.m of Ford North, and afterwards of 
the Coalition, to divitle the prohis of a MitiLstry in their several 
proportions down to the lowest of tlteir .itiherents. , . .* 

But if Mr. Pitt can long persuade a House of (briimons that they 
me to spetiti their time and forninrs mlfprndmth In supjwrl an 
independent Minister in great power and an income'of ft,.lool a year, 
it will certainly he fietter fr.r the country ami more honorable w 
themselves.... 

Still, even same of‘our mo.Ht virtuotis ftirnds’ rt.mplaiu that they 
never before sup{K>rie<l a minister a fortnight without at least one 
dinner in the time, ‘and it seetits in this great duty of a 
minister Pitt has almtist tlwrrvrd an impeachment 
In letter after letter Pulteney tomplainetl at being left tm- 
provided for, tmd brggrti Rutland to intervene on hi;i behalf. 

All sorts of people are getting all sort.* of pfara here . . . but aceoftb 
mg to the vulgar proverb of the nearer the Hmirh the fwther from 
God, Sutton and rnyvlf, who are the intmt eoi»t.nn adherents Pitt 
>«'Pt iM» P»re and indejiendeHi ;«» laird Chatham, 
Banks, Wilbeiforee, &c. 

Hard pre.ssed by Ptiiteiiey, Rutland wrote to Pitt on *|i August 
1785: 

I very much wish to obtain an oHiee of alwait .piof. /w mnutn, not 
predmivc of a scat in Parliament, for Pulteney. He has nothing to 
**P*i”' ^ either support him out of my own |»oi?kri, or he 
wU be forced into the arms of Opimsilion itjton fninre expeeiatioii*, 
He has in truth been very tiseful to me ilurlng the pr«^rm of the 
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adiustment. by transmitting to me clear, distinct, and regular ac- 
cSinte of all that was passing. He would have no ohjertmn to eajn- 
.irlerable duty and attendance. I think you mu'lit employ him to 
efflt IfnooLeofthat description should ollVr itsell, might I point 
out some situation in the East Indies. It would v.wate a .se.it fir m, 
and he would be provided for. 

But again nothing happened; and another year parsed without 

Pulteney reaHzing the aim with which he h;ul etderial the Home. 

In July 1786 Rutland wrote from Dublin to his secretary, Thomas 

Orde: 


Pulteney is here, stating his constant attendance, and the use he 
could be of to Pitt if he were employed. I believe it t*i l.e true. Pray 
. press Pitt to give him something m relieve me fr. nn im|w.nnuity and 
&om expencc. He has talents timl industry, ami he might, I think, 
be turned to advantage. 

Orde replied on 14 July: 

I have again uiged Mr. Ktt to remember Pulteney, and I trust, tlmt 
he will do so. I am indeed most imaously imstatient to relieve ytmr 
Grace from impmtimity and expenee, which you miiJis tiot to be 
• hurthen’d with to any degree. 

But again nothing happened, and mi 1% September 1 yfHi Rutland 
wrote to Pitt complaining that ‘after repe.tted .ippHc.itkms* from 
Orde and himsdf, Pulteney was .still an * experi.mt' Ins ftnanm 
‘oblige me to make up the income of such an ofitre an I have 
troubled you for to enable him to attetKl to ii« duty in Parlia¬ 
ment_’ And still always nothing happenetl, atid complaints 

and requests continued; and so did the jiarlianieiitary .service and 
reports of debates of a Pulteney dcspsiiring ‘nf ymtr tJrme's »y.stem 
of attachment and attendance ever doing nte the |r.«t sereicc’. 
Consequently, on 7 May 1787, he approadietl Rnilaml svith a new 
request: for a loan of to enable him to rst.tl»!i»h a fsuro 

bank, in partnership with l/>rd Foley, Lady Dunrantuw, lady 
Harrington, and others.^ The bank mn to begin with j(.*ti,noo. ‘I 

1 Ob such a bank rank 17BM by CX J. I, «i»l J«it« llm 

and on its profitf* see Hist MSS* €kmmn^*mihk MM.t, |i|t» ri f Tkiill. 

Sclwyn to Lord Carlisle, ^4 April w*t| Plsiftt 

bank,wMdiswJObmup«feryW^^ tli»l wtiii** li 

May: ‘I saw Charlo ^»y k t new l»l, iJitif. »f»4 ftfewlliifii li« 

m dean and smug m a gentkinw, anti iipni mtf Ir tilt 

it was from the Fharo Bank/ Same m %tp/- Msr. .itpl I to 

arc altemadvdy holdfr^ a toil.by wbpb tliry mmi simmw, fto 
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mean to subscribe £i ,500, and .shall have the additional advantage 
of occasional pay for dealing.’ And on 3 July: 

The faro project, though no e.Hsentially advanced by your Graee’.s 
mean.s, is from the absence of some of the gaiii' fr«<m town, in mi 
condition to commeiiee this summer; though .sottie of fim allies at 
Bath (the Daelufis of Devonshire and J..'idy Dimeauuou; .ire in a 
rage at our h.aving .suilered Sir VS'atfs Horton to set up a mushroom 
bank of 500/. in their alwenrr. Little as I ran prrieud to any }*reaf 
knowledge of tine ladies, I e.umot foresee what fihstades the very 
proposers may .sugge.st in future. v\ll I know is that it is as timdi iheir 
interest as mine, sind . . . as much their inclijiation. 

The Duke of Rutland died .suddenly tm a.| October 1787, at 
the age of 33; and Itencefortli only the bare fati.*} can be a.seer- 
tained of Pulteney’.s career, (hi b June !7llH he was callet! to the 
Bar, sixteen yeans after having been atlniitfed -was he pn-pariiig 
to take up legal work? On ;> May he spoke in the House at some 
length in defence of .Sir Elijah fmpey, chief jusliee of Bengal, ami 
in the en.suing division voted on the government .side. But this 
was his last recordt'd vote for early In Deeemlier lyHfl he w;w 
appointed eolleetor ofeustonw at RoHeau in the Miami of Dominica 
-did Pitt iionour the refjue,st of a rleatl friend? f»r ditl lie perl»a|w 
fear lest Pulteney, now at a i rifiea! jimciure, sold liimself to Fox? 
It seeni.s doubtful if lie ever went out to Dominica* more 
probably his duties were performetl through a th'puty. Had he 
gone to the West Indies he would have had to re.sign Ins Fellow- 
ship at King’.s; wherea.s he eontimied to hold it, and in lyp-i, at 
the age of 45, seems to have retired ‘to a eomfortablr bachelor 
life in College, with easy duties a.s a (k.liege ollierr’.’' During the 
years 177a 5 and 178-^ 93, Pulteney did not attend a single 
Congregation or college meeting; thiring 1778 Hi, eight out of 
thirty-nine; but during the l.wt eighteen yrar.1 of hw life, I7<|.} 
i8n, 204 out of a total of 27,1. He w'as clearly in residence, un¬ 
doubtedly in daily contaet with Charles .Himeon, of tin* Clapliarn 
sect, who from 1782 till iH^fi was of the small band of re.iutent 
Icllows of King’.s, vice-provost I7«}i> «, one of'the deans tjif'jt 8, 
and of the bursars t7tjH 1805. But even during Pulteney’« regiil.»r 

»His work in p«iii«|rit wjis jimtwSily tu fioiti.iw liwi h, m m*1«w m iUr> 
mtecoHuifi Bm,k «if Kilix’* Ci»JI**ne, j,. i jf,, wm wdoniify (m }4tti in «o.»f. 

tocc wiUi the l.,mitcler's StJitwrii l.*r the fVth.wi .2 ihr ti4lrue; tm -i time rMk (lie 
mvwt, ill i»i wwe iimi witti liie »wpfu ..f the I Vnn ti IJiviiiity, 'Uimtr*! .. , tl^iiirt 
» ■ • • •“ *he nturly ti Awrownny*. 

A* 1 ^. Mr, John Sal»t»r»l» i<. wliinti I «tii imiehiwl «b» for stir fantter ifriaib rf 
Daniel Fuheney’* cttllcgi! aciivltiei. 
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residence in Cambridge, and while he h(‘ld office in mllege, there 
is no evidence of his ever having been a ttUor; and the stipend of 
I-K a year which he drew pro If dura phih.wphim dnrsng his two 
years as second dean of arts (t 8 oi 3), seems to have been just 
another sinecure. On 24 l‘«beney died of 

apoplexy at the Rainbow colTee-hmise, in Kitig’s Street, I^mdon; 

and was buried in King's Chapel at Cambridge. 

A parasite throughout, he hatl sensed and mnrded during his 
short parHamentary career the change tliai was roming over 
British politics. 


3 

LORD ini-K AND MIS 1-ACTOR 


William Ro.sr. wa.s factor ami confidential friend to Lonl Fife, 
and their corre.spondenee,* which Listed from r/ti^ fill ahout iHoo, 
together with acrnnnts, bill.s, «‘tr., all carefully pre-served, filled 
‘seven immcn.se case.s'. Lortl Fife knew its value and, In syBB, 
wrote to Rose: 

I wish some time, at leisure hours, you rould arrange all my 
letters and libel | .uV| them by the year, only Just to separate them on 
bu.sine)« fmm gener.d rorre.'ijKmdenre. 1 am eertaiii 1 rouki make a 
pretty gntni history of many rveuts, if ever I took time tft review 
them, with the additional ir« olleeiion of my mind httt t!i« only 
speculation, for I itever shall think of *,t«h a thing. 

Nothing was dtme, ami if w.is left to the present etlitors to 
‘dlseniangle the %-aluahle from the useless', re,id ami .sort some 
20,000 letters, and choose from them for puhlicatkm. 'Fheir 
workmanship pttints to the selection having been made in a 
competent manner. Atnalrtirs in histttry-wrifing are primarily 
people who lake themficives imur seriomly than their »nh|rct, 
which certainly cannot he saitl ahout the author# of this hmtk. 
They have dtme their wtirk with rare anti devotion, and in aa 
interesting .series of wrll-annoi.iird letters fwve given a vivid 
picture of tine «if those who ftnmrd the ptdiiira! set in (Ireat 
Britain; this, as presented by them, makes a story, to some tif us, 
at any rate, more interesting thati any novel. 

Lord Fife sat in the House 0} tlommons from lyf,,! to typo; till 
1784 for Banflkhire, width, between the I'niem and the first Re¬ 
form Act, the Ihtffs represented for fifiy yr.irs, and after 1832 
mthout break from 1H37 till tfh|;p He was mi jiliicr-hunirr: *I 
am in stich a way in the wtirhF, he wrote m the Duke of N«w- 
CMtk in 1754, his to have little or no tJCCMion tt» irtmWr your 

‘ Ltxrd Fifii !««(/ hit Mof. ttmg A* ttmufindm* •>! Jmmt, mund Imi Ftft, 

Ed. by Alktsir «B»i ilenrirtw Taylrr, 

as 
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Grace with demands.’ But, though independent, he ustmlly sup- 
ported the King’s Government, cons.d<’nng tins he pmper rule 
orParhamentary conduct. Whig orators and histonans have 
Inaged to confuse Tory gentlemen biased in iavonr of anthonty 
^th parasites intent on places and pensions, Mv the lory 
IccouL of the ‘Whig oligarchy’ give an efiindly uie.omplete 
nicture of the other side. A scries of numogra|>iis about minor 
Members of Parliament, whose names and ideas are hardly ever 
considered and whose influence is usually umh'rrated, would 
Yield a different picture of one of the most gifted, active, inventive 
derations in British history, which, by its wit ami love of 
Lmorous stories, has created an unduly derogatory legend aliout 
itself. The authors of this book have done the redemimg work 
for their own ancestor, simply by I<‘tting him .speak h»r himself. 

Lord Fife’s political thinking at thr m fitf* AitnTicaa 
Revolution is typical of a vast vohnm* of Britidi opinion, lliough 
from the first anxious to avoid war (of whitdi, as a true Scot, he 
disliked the expense), in January 1775 he could not join f .hatham 
in 'praising the IjOy&l Aincnciins Inr iill they li*tu *ifid 

desiring to move the King for the immediate recall of the troops 
from Boston’. In 1776 he saw tluit ‘we gain no credit liy our 

operations in America’, and fay 1777 ’ 

American war. Our most sanguine and victorious espectations 
wiU not make all up, we arc ijxhansting oimsclvc;.' In Fefani.'try 
1778 he welcomed Lord North’s Conciliattiry Prr.posak as ‘the 
only means of getting out of the horrid .scrape we are in’, adding; 

I pray God that punishment may fall on die liradi of show who 
have made so bad a use of the great exerted force «4’ tin;* tkmntry 

and.inisipmt so much blood ftai trmsttre# » * « 

He voted (against the Ministers) for a spet i.-d war tax on 
Government salaries and pensions, and was {lerotniiig sarcastic 
about the King himself; 

The King is amusing himself with going aSwiil to visit ships, 
etc.... It looks like playing with rattles ami w!mt!« w'hcn » 
tremendous a power is arm^ to attack «». ‘I'he ‘roulf»n fleet » 
certainly sailed ... ours is waidng till great Personages lie amus’d 
with the sight of it. 

Still, he continued to support the Government, as is shown by 
the circular letter from Lord North in November 177ft, inviting 
his attendance. But by 1783 Lord Fife had travelled the fufl 
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length from North to Shelburne, who.sp Government lie supported 
on the peace treaty in February 17%: 

I have no connection with tliem, but I love Peace and wisii to ifive 
my vote of disapprobation of this, and ab«>.r ratne bui ill fp.m a'net 
of men who has brought the liad pearr on ns, for I thiuk vvli.iirver 
is humiliating in it is owing to war-tnakers, .»m! not it, pr.irr-m.ikrrs. 

In 1789, during the King’.s illness, Lord Fife's warm inonarchist 
feelings once more became apparent: he did not, like many others, 
turn toward.s the expectant, jeering heir liis heart ‘unfeh'iirdly’ 
prayed for the King. After his recover) Lmal Fife wetit tn Kew, 
but when he .saw the King mount his hoise, ‘went tn the other 
side of the road to see ant! not to be seen’; the King, hmvrwer, 
hailed him, ami addrc.sscd him in the untst frirntily m.innrr; 

All this I bore aiu! returned tuy gr.ifeful thanki. Hr then t.dled 
out: ‘Ixird Fife, you are no g.mibler, yo« are no r.it.* I tlien fnrgr.t 
all distance between Kttig ;uid sidjrrt, t.wik him by the thigh, 
prayea the Almighty to ItJevi hitn. antf atltfetl: ‘Vc., Sir. I .un at 
pre-stmt a gambler: my gteatesf ..take is on tlt.u horse; for (fod sake 
take care of it, tlon't ride too h.ird.’ 

Lord Fifc’.s r«rre.spfmdrnre. of which pnliths form but a ntriaH 
part, admirably displ.iys the cares, business and interesis nf.r big 
Scottish laird in the latter part of the eigiiteejuh eentm> ; aLo 
his mentality, unlike that of English htrds or country ritpiirrs, and 
completely differerit frmn ih.tt of the m.m about towjt whii h is 
most familiar to us frrun rnufrmpwaiy Iiferaitue. Kvrti his 
humour is difrerenr, composed of terse rtmmton unw' ami good 
temper, dry and unprdishetl, somnitner, personal ami even «atarse. 
His mind was free of rant; on the tleafh of a Irient! hr write:* ft» 
Rom:: 

I think your wife rxpeetet! a legaey, hut I suppose he !,.« fMrg.,i 
that, otherwme I shottld have heard more regret jdr hint. Nothing 
on the death f»f a frirttd calls forth more afiljeiioi) than a lrga«y, 

Where other people might grow angry, L<,rti Fife remains 
humorous; thus after having suffered a Itm ufahout through 
a cousin of Ro,se’s, he remarks: 

When you have tione with such romiit* as that, <*f ytair own, I 
furnish you with sttme of mine, in the saine stik. 

^ But his humour dries not spare people; tm one prraritm. rlrwrlh. 
mg tiunp which he sends htwtr Ihtni lamdon, hr wemiorw ‘otre 
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hen fiilly as large as your wife. I hope she shall be as breedy’ 
(Mrs. Rose had twelve children). And Ro.sc’8 own person in¬ 
variably was in for it; thus in the letter of ap March 1777; ‘I 
receiv’d your letter from Edinr., it was all over snuff nose-drops, 

so I condole with you on that accomplishment’-..annotated on 

the back by William Rose: ‘Lord Fife anent snuff-taking. Mota. 
Gave it up on this reproach, 25th March.’ 

But directly on this banter in Lord Fife's letter foIIow.s a sen¬ 
tence which makes one’s imagination wander to things unre¬ 
corded: 

There din’d here last Sunday Genl Grmit Gcnl Fraser, Col. 

Morris, Lord William Gordon, and Troup, so you see I am washing 

away offences in a moderate way. 

As the editors add, ‘these were somt* of I.ord Fife’s pnlitic.il ^ 

opponents’; but yet another interest attaches to their perstms. 
‘Genl. Grant’ was probably Francis Grant of Dunphaiie, M.P. 
for Elginshire from 1768 till 1774, when he was ousted by Lord 
Fife’s brother, Arthur Duff; he had served in North .Ntneriea in 
the Seven Years’ War, commanding tlie Rttyal I lighlaml or .jand 
Regiment.^ ‘Genl. Fraser’ was Simon Fnntcr, M.P. ft»r Invernm- 
shire, the son of the Lord l.ovat executed in 1747, himself .atainted 
but pardoned; barred by Hardwicke from standing for Parlia¬ 
ment in 1754, he proved hk loyalty in the Seven Years War by 
raising the Fraser Highlandcn and serving with them mnler 
Wolfe; and in 1776 he again raised two Ilighhuid battalions for 
service in America. ‘Col. Morris’ mm undoubtedly Stitats Long 
Morris, M.P. for Elgin Burghs, a New-Yorker by birth, brother 
of the American revolutionary and ambitssathtr, Gouverneur 
Morris; he married the widow of the tiurd Dtike of C»r>rdtm and 
died a general in the British Army. A dinner with these men in 
the year of Saratoga, at the height of the Ameriejm crisis! But 
perhaps they did not talk about Am«;rka at all; foremost in their 
nfrnds was probably the old feud between the Duffs and the 
Gordons. 

^ To begia with I thought that Oram* wm Jain« <{rant t(f milintialkirh, 

M.P. for Wick Burghs, home on leave from Amrrka, where hr wrvnl i» the 
Seven Years War, been Governor of East Florida 1763 -jn, and wjm mow irrviitg owe j 
more; and where his over-bearing mannws bad dime more ham* than lt« »r« wr W 
done good. But on further considoration I am inclined to think that the ‘ (knl firwH' ' 

here mentioned was Francis Grsmt df 


so COMH AND JOIN TUH DANCH 

an EIOHTEENTH-OENTtJRY POEnTHM. TRANSACTHIN 


Bmnmtis Pmmm 

John CAi.CRAFT was a well-known regimental agent; for a 
long time lie w.a.s the right-hand man of Henry Fox, but de.serted 
him in 1763. In 1757 he Imught the estate ttf Remp.simt in the Isle 
of Purbeck, in Drtrset, within walking distance t>f three ILirlia- 
mentary boroughs, Gorft; (I.Estle, Poole, and Wareham, and set 
to work to capture them. He suereedetl in Isaving Ijis brother, 
Thomas Galcraft, dertnl f«>f Ptiole it» t7t»i; in lylij he purrhasetl 
the Manor of Wareham from 'PhtutEw Fale Drax, *;md ;d»» all the 
lands of GetJrge Pitt. Jolm Pitt, ant! Jtthtt Bankes, e«cjre.s, anti 
almost all the freeholtb in the Iwnmgh umm after’.* He failed 
in his attempts at (kirfe Gaitle, anti gave up whatever fotding 
he had gained in it tn Mr, Bankei in ext hange ft»r Ins ‘interest’ 
at Wareham; Gtirfe Gusile had for a century hem owned and 
reprcsentetl by the two families tif Ihmd anti Itankes, and re¬ 
mained with them until disfraiieliisetl by the Reform Art of 1832. 

The Fursmam, a West Gmmtry family, are weniirmed by 
Hutchins at Wareham e.irly in the eighteenth century, A Rev. 
John Fursman of laimcrloii, Devonshire, appears in Joseph 
Foster’s Aimai and died tm Gjttion of Exeter Gailiwiral 

in 1757. \Villiam Fursman, to whotn Gakntft’s letters are directed, 
was a ‘waiter and .searehcr* at the Gustom House at Deal, as can 
be seen from a letter of hi* its the Duke of Newciuttk dated itt 
June 1744.* 

The letters which follow .ire from one t>f GalerafPs Irttrr-bcmb 
at the British Museum.* Fursmiin’s replies are not extant. 

John Galcraft to W, Fursman at Deal, 3 Chitolier 1737: 

Your very obliging letter of a8 September found we in Wilt* m 
Fryday, or sIkhiW sooner have tjeen answered. You are very wise to 
* Hutehim, v* 4 . 1, p. Hu. • laywi, f. H3. • f. 
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provide for your son who, Captain Pool trlk me, is a proper person 
for the Army, and if you will accept a pair of roinurs for him, I will 
immediately procure them. Shoukl he dislike the Army, the Custom¬ 
house place may in that case be applied for, which if it could be ever 
got might not be soon and ’tts pity the youmt fp’mletnan should 
not at his time of life lake to mine prcdesdim. If the Army prova 
agreeable you may depend on my rontiimrti altmtirm t» him. I 
do not mean or wish to prejudice Mr. Boml but f.n the contrary 
hope to cultivate his friendship, and ! hope you will allow nte to 
purchase your burgages at Ckirfe, I shall be ohlir'ed tfi you fitr an 
immediate answer because I forsee a .speedy oppcirttmity f.f getting 
an ensigney, if your son choosa it, and am, with great regard, etc. 

J.C. 

William Fursman’s son obviously chose ilte Army, and on 19 
November 1757,^ John Calcraft wrote tfi Lord Home, (Jovernor 
of Gibraltar, for whom he was a^ent; 

Ensign Fursman of jeflerey’s {Regiment] will fiave the honour to 
deliver you this letter; he is son to a getitletu.m who in kiiitl etiough 
to ^ve me tus interat in a bortnsgh where I hrtpe your Lordship 
will see dther my brotlter or some other frieutl *4 mine chose next 
election, and is a very promwing ymnig gentleman. Wherefore I 
will earnestly recommend him to your Lordship’s proirrtion. ... 

But young Fursman does not seem immetltately to have started 
for Gibraltar, for on 26 February 1758. John Calrrafl is found 
writing another letter to Lord Home fi»r him with a new recom¬ 
mendation:* 

Fursman is a friend’s son at Corfe Ctwilc where I have att estate 
tlmt I hope will in time give me some infiurnre, m I will recommend 
him to your Lordship to shew him any little civility that lyes in your 
way. 

Tim time Ensign Fursman started tnit mi the Prinm (imrgtt 
Admiral Broderick’s flagsliip, the st|uadron acting a convoy 
to a numerous fleet of merdumi ships iKnmd for ifie Straits. 

On 15 May 1758, John Calcraft wrote again i<» laird Home:* 

What a terrible misfortune is happen’d to Bnulerick’s ship m 
board of wHch was my poor frknd Fursman who I doubt h tot m 
I hear nothing from Mm. He had a long private letter for you and 
when I shall have an opportunity to setid you another 1 don’t know. 

Two days later, Calcraft, seeing his fast chance «f making 
capital of poor Fursman’s ‘enstgney’, wrote to Iw father: 

Mbid.,f.in. rm.f. 14ft, f, 166. 


# 


so COME AND JOIN THR DANCK ... 20 

I wish I could e.w the anxiety your iniud iiiu5l betmdrrbm I am 
sorry to .say I rannnt get auy r.maiti tidij»g.; .,bunf your ';ou, the 
minute I have you shall know. I)u|)iir,!tes of .iH mv iViie?-; rerom- 
mending him .shall he forwarded, I have aheatiy rerrived answers 
to some in which I mentionetl him, nn dfiubt not but if it lus pleawi 
God to .spare him he will be well rerrived. If you will rirsire y.,tir 
friend at Gorfe to support me in my tmdert.ikings there, yon will 
oblige me. Make yotirself. dear Sir. as e.tsy as y.tu ran 'till ynu he.sr 
more of this mriauth<ily affair anti helieve me always etc.' 

Young Fursman was dead, for in a letter u> (fohmel Jejireys 
dated 4 June* Calcraft mentions that Mr. Bnien is ‘to snrteed 
poorFureman*. 

A full nccmint of the disaster of the Printe amp/ will be fmnid 
in the Gmtlemm\s Afitpapine, vol. xxviii {17,78], pp, .p,. 
ship caught fire at ,sra in broad tlaylighf and of .1 b omplrment ’ 
of 715 and 30 pas-sengers it» (iihr.dtar, 747 in all, onlv 280 were 
saved. The other .ships .seem to it.ivr learet! to appraath it, li>r 
‘not knowing we hatl taken care in float our }wnvtler, iverr under 
sad apprehemions we inigh! blow up' (Inn-r fr.uii ?kfr. Parry, an 
officer on board the Prmv Gotr^.e]. The Rev. Mr. Rh.irp, the 
chaplain, gives an even rimre sinister aci rmtit of what happened 
during that catastrophe on 13 Apri! 1778; 

... More might have Itren saved hatl the nim haunueu behaved 
like hiwttfiti fTOiliifft; Itiii tliry kr|ii 4 Imig fii winthiTtui 

whole time; and if powible, to their greater .shame be it stjoken, 
instead of saving men that swam to their tioais, they were rmployetl 
in taking np geese, fowls, tablrs, rh.iiti, anti whatever eke <»f the 
toad came hmt them. 

»«*J., f. ip. 
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country gentleman, when he wrote to his father on 20 April 
1769:=^ 

Last Saturday I sat twelve hours in the Home of Commons with¬ 
out moving, with which I was well satisfied, as it gave me the power 
from the various arguments on both sides of determining clearly by 
my vote my opinion. . . . 

And about William Drake, Member for his own pocket borough 
of Agmondesham during half a century, 1746-96, a newspaper 
wrote in the early 1780s;® 

... the late Earl Temple took great pains to enlist this gendeman 
imder the banners of the Chatham party; but tho’ Mr. Drake ' 
uniformly supported the measures of that great statesman, he could 
never be prevailed upon to form a partial connection which might 
deprive him of the constitutional freedom of sentiment which ought ' 
to be the characteristic of a British senator. .. . 

Here was a conception of Parlianumtary duU(*.s radically differ¬ 
ent from our own: such Members did not deem it a function of 
Parliament to provide a Government—thc Government to them 
was the King’s. Their duty was to support it as long as they 
honestly could, while judging of questions which came before 
them with the impartiaUty and disinterestedness of a jury. As late 
as 1793, R. B. Jcnldnson (subsequently and Earl of Liverpool ’ 
and Prime Minister) in a debate on Parliamentary Reform," 
described ‘the landed interest, or country gentlemen’, as seldom !■ 
ambitious of exercising Government functions. 

Indeed, it may, perhaps, be more proper that such persons should \ 
be employed in watching over the conduct of those who excreije ' 
the frmetions of executive Government, than that they should be 
employed in exercising those functions themselves. 

In short, not partisans but judges; and therefore without party ' 
label. 

Things were as yet somewhat different about 1750 when ‘inde- ; 
pendent country gentlemen’ was wcllnigh a synonym for Tory, s 
Between 1688 and 1714, Whigs and Tories alike had a Court and j 
a country wing, and neither side being permanently in oflSce, the ) 
balance of that double divisbn was maintained. But during I 

t Fauconberg MSS. in the poMosion ai Captain Malcehn Wombwell, at Newbuijdi • 
Priory, Yorks. 

*G. Eland on ‘The Sh«rddoes Muninwnu' in Rmrds BuekkghmMrt, p. 894. 
The cutting can be dated approximately ibom intenal evidence. 

“ Parliajmntcay Rtgister (1793), vol. xxxv, p. 389. 
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the Walpole-Pelham era, the Tories’ forty years in the f!e>ieri, the 
Court-minded among them, that is nuwt of the nobility and the 
‘flesh-potters’, drifted over to the ‘Wings', while ainotr.; tlir\e 
the country gentlemen were being gratlually alw.trhnl by the 
Administration group. Thus the 'lories w<tc hmiiii; their 
and the Whigs their country wing. 

It would indeed have been wholly unnatural, am! even piiy,- 
gish for a supporter of Administration Ijy a.self-sienying oidiiiam r 
to preclude himself from ever asking a servii-e rtr favour of hi-; 
friends in office. It was merely a qtir.stioii of how frrrpiriit and 
urgent such requests were, whether the favours were for the Mem- 
her himself or for others, and what eonelunioiM wero diawu fiom 
their being granted or refu.s<‘d; most of all, lam* far the Mrtnhrr 
would go against his own cmivietions in his .support of Atliiriiusira- 
tion. There were country Whigs of tin older stamp: .-im fi a,:; John 
Garth (born in 1701), M.P, for Devize.s ly.pt (>4, who in t ertuld 
speakof‘fifteenyears’of'constant and .stratlyeojirurrem e ill support 
of the measures of Govennmmt in Parliament witfiont .my a iriv 
tanceorreturn’;^ Robert More (born in 1704), M.P. loi ,Shrew,v 
bury, who claimed to have been chosen ‘without 'toH* ifaiioii, 
without influence of Minister of .Slate or Port!’, in ‘(onirmpt for 
the influence of the greatest’;®Jt*hn White dioru ibo»o. ^bP, for 
East Retford, and John Page (born tbp;'!, M.P. fbr (,hit Jie;;trr. 
two strong independent charaeters. 'I’here were aiao .v.me VMtmger 
men, such as Brooke Forc.ster (born ijif), M.!’. for Mmh Wrn- 
lock, against whose name it was noted in a list of the Hou’»r prr- 
pared for Lord Bute: ‘Old Whig’, ‘by Whiggisin aitarhrd to 
Lord Powis as the head of that parly in Shropshire, bwt solit iiing 
very few favours of Government’.® And in 1765 his son Cternge, 
pointing to his own record, during :so yeais' service an .Member 
for the borough, declared:* 


To preserve independence, to support the ronvq»ifji« r »il Partia- 
mentis I conceive the only meatw of proterfing and pn-.nving the 
rights and liberties of the jiettple, and in order to do that, I will be 
independent myself whilst in your .service. 

Most of all, there was the group of Yorkshire Whig-;, whirli himlly 
finds its counterpart in any other comity. There w.w flholmley 
Turner whose ‘distinctive characteristic was a dislike of arhito* 
cratic domination in the county*, and wlio with tlie stippori tmih 

1 S«‘ChMl« Garth ^ hh CtounexUim* by L. ti. N^mirt. WotowM 

R&mm (1939). * #/ Miiis i* |i, * «|||-|^|, f ^ i 

Forester MSS. ia the pcimMiiun id Fwrurr M WiHry Hd4<* ' 
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of Whig and Tory gentlemen was ‘able to show a certain coolness 
towards some of the greater magnates’. In 1734, and again in 
1741, he would not accept nomination from the Whig peers but 
would await what he called ‘the command of the gentlemen’ in 
a county meeting; and ‘in 1747, he could not be persuaded to 
stand again, giving as his reason that there were “so many noble¬ 
men” who were “thought to have the interest and direction of 
the county”’.^ A similar attitude was adopted by his nephew: in 
1768 when Rockingham wanted to recommend him as Parlia¬ 
mentary candidate for York, Charles lurncr was reluctant to 
join the Rockingham Club (the socittty of York Whigs) since he 
did not wish to seem to owe his scat in Parhament to aristocratic 
patronage.* Further, there were the two Armytages, the three 
Lascelles, old William Aislabie, and young Belasysc. And fore¬ 
most among these Yorkshire Whigs was George Savile, a close 
friend of Rockingham’s, who declined nomination by him either 
at Higham Ferrers or York, but would only stand for the county, 
with the support of its gentlemen;® who neither in 1765 nor in 
1782 accepted office from his friends, and during his many years 
in Parliament probably never gave a factious vote: and in the 
list of the Commons drawit uj) for Shelburne in .August 178a, after 
Rockingham’s death, is placed in the r<*.si(lual column of‘country 
gentlemen and persons unconnected’.* 

Still, these independent country gentlemen were a mere trim¬ 
ming to the Whigs in Administration or in Opposition, just as a 
few peers were to the Tory country gentlemen. It is the gradual 
identification of Toria with the independent country gentlemen 
which empties the party name of specific, contents. There were men 
whom political managers hardly knew how to label. Thomas Hill, 
M.P. for Shrewsbury, was nephew and heir of Sir Richard Hill, 
a Tory of the reign of William HI; I'homas, who never held any 
office, entered Parliament under the wing of I.ord Powis, head of 
the Shropshire Whip, and with the support of Sir John Astley,' 

1 See Cedric Collyer, ‘The Rockingiuitm and Yorkshire Folitka 1742-61’, Thmtf 
Society jProeiedmgs, vol. scE, part 4 (I 054 >, No. 9®. 

“ Rockii^ham MSS. dfltel Ficswilliaa in the PuMic Ubrary. 

® Collyer, loc. cit. 

^ Dundas Fapew in the National lihmry ii SewiiaiitL 

® Sir Jo^ Astley to hi® -agents afl February Mr. Hill d ttm whoi 

mett here i fmd intends to offer himielf a tamlldaie for Sliwbiify alt the nod eUaction 
in cace a vacancy happem yon miifi iroeidrtly aply to tny tennants that are hurg- 
g€s« or any body i have any innsr«t in tiwl tl«lre the favioiir of them to oblige me witii 
their vote and interest for Mr* Hill att the mni ettecthiti, I am your friend Sir John 
Asdey/ Attinglmm. MM. m Ae' E.O* 
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M P. for Shropshire, an arch-Tory; and he still appears as a ’Pory 
inkewcasde’s list of 1767* although he used to receive Newcastle's 
‘circular letter’, the eighteenth-century Parliannuitary whip. 
There were knights of the shire such a.s Robert Shaftu in Ourh.itn 
or Lord Downe in Yorkshire, members of lory families reftirtied 
‘on Whig principles’ with the support of Admiiiistr.itlon, witliont 
that of the Tory gentry. In spite of stirh uncertainties, it is 
stiU possible about 1750 or I76(} to compile .a list ttf .so-eatler! 
Tories; but hardly in 1770; and by the 1780s the designafirtu of 
Tory is completely replaced in Parliament by that ttf I'ounfry 
gendemen, ‘independent and unconnected’—men not owing 
suit to any political leader. 

There is peculiar difficulty even ab«mt 1750 in llte suuly (t»f a 
nationwide group without a ieadtT or prrtgram or deeper co¬ 
herence; especially as its membens were .seldom literary men 
addicted to writing, and very f<‘w collections eveti rtf f heir perrauial 
papers have survived. Bolingbrrjkr behmgs to the a$;r of the ‘pre- 
exile from office’ Torie.s. Even William Wyiuiham is still .1 polite 
dan of the Queen Anne periotl (aiul his papers seem to have been 
destroyed). Nor have those of Sir Watkin Williatns Wynn so lar 
come to light; they are said to have perished iti tin* lire at W> ino 
stay in 1858. After his death in 1749, the roimfry gentlemen ilnrw 
up no leader approximating liim in stalure. lidlmmlial among 
them, and sometimes acting as their .spttkrsmen, were two men 
of curiously disparate mimtality: Sir John Phillips, the Pemlnoke- 
shire squire, long suspected of jaeobifism, and Ahterm.ui William 
Beckford, the richest and most prwnineni f»f the West Indian 
planters, and in the 1760.S leader of the Ghathamite City r,if|ieafs. 
Some papers of John Phillips are at the Welsh National Library 
at Aberystwyth but nothing of political imjKtrt.ince; while thr»*f 
of William Beckford seem lost the pajters of his Siiii, the itimh 
biographized author of Vathd, survive, hut tmi of the father. In 
fact, I have so far found only tme very rich collection of w,tmi« 
scripts of a Tory country gentleman: that of Sir Roger NVwdigatr 
of Arbury, Warwicbhire, and Harefleki, Midtllese*,* Hi» expert- 
ence and the range of his activities were witier than tlwi of most 
of his fellow country gentlemen. In 174'.*, he was rnurtird fbr 
Middlesex in place of William PtiUeney, created Earl .4' llaili; 
ousted in 1747, he was returned in for Oxford Tniverdiy, 


133001, fF. 357-63. 

“TheNewdigate M.SS., in the podsewimi «f Mr, ttwM-i.jr. • ... 


are now deposited at tbc County Rwml Oflrr, Wmwk I.' 
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which he continued to represent till 1784. He had thus a triple 
connexion within the group: with the metropolitan Tories, Tvith 
the country gentlemen of his own region, such as the Mordaunts 
of Warwickshire or the Bagots of Staffordshire, and with the 
Tories of Oxford University. 

The man from whom Newdigatc first heard that he was being 
considered as candidate for Middlesex, and who in fact proposed 
him ‘as a very proper person’, was George Cooke, Member for 
the county from 1750 till his death in 1768, and in the sixties 
a well-known Chathamitc. In April 1747, when Newdigate’s 
colleague. Sir Hugh Smithson, subsequently ist Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, proposed to him to stand as joint candidates at the forth¬ 
coming election, Newdigatc declined, considering it ‘want of due 
deference to propose ourselves without the authority of a general 
meeting’.^ It was etiquette among country gentlemen to await 
an expre^ion of the sense of the county as declared in such a 
meeting; and even canvassing would be given a tentative form 
pending such approval. I adduce one example only, remarkable 
in that it refers to much less than a county: the borough of Crick- 
lade, converted in 1782 (as punishment for ‘most notorious 
bribery and corruption’) into a (luasi-rural constituency through 
the inclusion of five adjoining hundreds. In May 1782, Ambrose 
Goddard, successful candidate of the country gentlemen against 
a Herbert of Wilton in the Wiltshire election of 1772, wrote to 
Lord Shelburne:* 

The nature of my situation in the county lays me under the 
necessity of declining to take any active part in the Cricklade elec¬ 
tion at least ’till the sense of the gentlemen and freeholders is taken 
at a publick meeting which is appointed for that purpose the 27th 
inst. at Wooton Bassett, my conduct must depend upon the result 
of that meeting. 

Information about Newdigate’s life, both in the country and 
in London, can be gathered from his pocket diaries. In a minute 
handwriting he entered each day’s activilit:s, visits, and inter¬ 
views, and sometimes even lengthy reports. His social intercourse 
see^ to have been mainly with other I’ory country gentlemen; 
besides calling on each other, they used to meet at certain taverns, 
the Cocoa Tree, the Horn, the St. Albans, etc.; and in 1755 
there are accounts of several meetings convened at the Horn 

^ Newdigate’s canvass book of 1747, A. a6a 

* Shelburne MSS. in the poswssion of the Marquis of JUmndtewne at Bowood, 
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Tavern to settle the line the ‘minority’, as he rail: thr-m. should 
take over a bitterly contc.stcd rirction petition. *1 hrsv nn’otim:;; 
are also recorded, in a derogatory manner, by Walpoh- in In: 
Memoirs of the Reign of King (mwge IK 
The Mitchell election, in whh’h Robert (Ilive and John .Su ph*'ji» 
son, supported by Thomas Seawen and l-ord .Samlwii h, !j,h! bt'» n 
returned against Richard Hussey aiul Siinoii l.iuiirl!, h.n d bv 
theEdgeumbes and Bnscawens, ttirned into a ni.ijor all.tit .md 
for once Lord Hardwieke and the Dttke of Nt-w* .vale werr 
taHng opposite sides. ‘'Hie Court inembei'fi being fnetty ne,sr 
equally divided made this election to he of more ih.ui ordinary 
consequence; great sollicilatious were us’d lo the iiiinnniy’, 
noted Newdigatc on 24 February 175^. Lonl I.ichlirhl and firorge 
Cooke supported StepheiLSon,® while another lory, Wiliiam 
Northey, favoured Luttrdl, and both .Sfepheii-iojj ainl lailttrll, 
writes Newdigatc, professed theinselves ‘inelin’d iMwafsl'; ihmi 
[the minority], but were suiswerM in geuf'fal that ihry would 
attend if desir’d but would vote att ordhig to the merits', t hi the 
28th, some 20 Torie.s, led by John Fhiilip*;, voted with Fox, 
Sandwich’s friend and his manager in that atl.nr. who tfnr!. at tied 
his point against Newcastle. After this Hor.ue W.djiolr h.e. .1 r.jojy 
to tell, unconfirmed by anything either in thr- Neudiitair 01 in 
the Newcastle papers: Northey is allegrtl to h.ivr offrird Nrw- 
casde that, if he would give up the (Ixidrtf.hire r|e. tion* .md dis. 
miss both Fox and Pitt, the Tories ‘would .wtppott hitn without 
asking a single rcwartl’. Nortltey, on the s,mir sk|e as New, 
mayhave made approaches to him, Imt urn ,m Itrli.dfof the whole 
group; nor do the ternw seem likely, flm Newtatale. writes Wal¬ 
pole, would not pay th.it price f»ir ‘nothim* Imt abouj .$ hmulred 
ofthesilentest and most impotent votes' (.ei if anyone crutld have 
controlled the votes of a htuiflretl indepewlrtu lotmtry gmilr. 
men). 


This notable project Iwing ev.iporj»ted icMiiiiimr-. W.ib 

pole] the Tones were mmmioned .m the r,th Id*.,add hr il,r iili 1 ,4 
March to the I him I’avent, luMukeiley infoiiord ilsrjH iJj.u thry 
were to take measures ft»r acting in a o„ the Mp. |,r! rlmio,;, 
he understowl that it was . . . ii eontrst tt>f firttvrru Krw- 

mtlc and Tox: . ., that he for every reason should he |f,»r the 
former. Beckford told him, he «lid not Hmlfr;>t,md ihm* wav any 

‘yol.ii,pp. ia.i4. , , 

Petition against Sir ][aiitf!i wmI l.or»{ Wnuttmi trrunu ■ i t . r 

shire on the‘Old {the Tory] fmerrw’. *r»w«e 4 f..i ll.Md. 
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such contest:... were he obliged to name, he would prefer Mr. Fox. 
The meeting, equally unready at speeches and expedients, broke 
up in confusion. 

And here is Newdigate’s account: 

A meeting 63 of the minority at the Horn Tavern to consider 
what measures to follow in regard to the two contending parties 
for power. About 40 members agreed as Michael^ election not 
advanced far enough to judge of the merits to meet again on Friday. 

On that day, 7 March, according to Walpole, 

62 Tories met again at the Horn, where they agreed to secrecy, 
though they observed it not; and determined to vote, according 
to their several engagements, on previous questions, but not on the 
conclusive question in the Committee. 

Similarly in Newdigate’s account the meeting resolved 

not to vote in the decisive question in the committee of Michael 
election but to stay for the report. 

On the lath, the last day in Committee, Sandwich won by 158 
votes to 141; the Tories, in accordun<'(‘ with their rtsolution, 
having almost all left before the divi.sion. Rut eight remained and 
were equally divided; their namw are given in Admiral Bos- 
cawen’s report to Newcastle* —on the Sandwich-Fox side: Curzon, 
Barrow, Hanger, and Cooke; against: Sir William Meredith, 
Sir Armine Wodehouse, Grosvenor, and Sturt. Some twelve years 
later, Meredith and Barrow were Rockingluims, and Cooke a 
Chathamite; and in 1773 it was Meredith who moved to aboM 
in the Universities the subscription to the 39 Articles, a motion 
of which Newdigate as member for Oxford University was one 
of the strongest opponents. 

Next, on 24 March, Walpole writes: 

The morning of the report, the Tories met again at the Horn, 
and here took the shameless remlution of cancelling all their cngag^ 
ments, in ordar to defeat Fox.. .. 

And he goes on to inveigh against ‘the wretched remnant of the 
Tories’ crowning ‘their proffigacy with breach of pronuses*. 

^ According to Ttaikin’* MS. Parochial liwtory, compiletJ Ixstwrrn 1700 and 1730 
and now at the Royal Inatitution of Cornwall, tte wiglnal name of the borot^ wu 
‘ My^hell, Mitchell or Modbhole,... and nowlicre St. Michael till of late, to which 
denonunation it has no pretOKx but vulgar enwr.* * 3®®53» 
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Only twelve of them stood to their engagcmentfi; the Dukr of 
Newcastle, assisted by the deserters, ejected Lorti .Sandwich's mem¬ 
bers, by 207 to 183; the House, by a raewt uinwual pmereding, and 
indeed by an absurd power, as the meritn are only dj'.<‘ns%ed in f!te 
Committee, setting a.sidc what in a Committer they liatl derided. 

But here is Newdigate\s account: 

At eleven to the Horn Tavern. 68 met. Hir J. Riiilijn jwojtos'fi to 
disappoint both parties l>y votitig against both ,uitl making it a void 
election. Sir Charles Mordatmt, Mr. Nortliry, Mr. Crnwle. Rfogei| 
N[ewdigate], Mr. Bertie, against it. Nothitig in the evidetne to 
warrant it. Mr. Beckford ft>r it. Came away without any joijit reviJu- 
tion. 

In the House, Phillips 

moved to make it a void election !>y ifieeting tiie petition frjtt. 
Oppos’d by Northey, R(oger) NJewdigatej. and .Sir Rolsen Long. 
Question Ays 201. Nos. 17H. These rpieMioto were rarrted by the 
bulk of the minority who were dear frotn etig.igements t.. either side 
and determin’d only upon the snerits which were very strong willi 
the petitioners. 

What, then, emerges from these reports? Htunr Tories were 
engaged on either skhq a few psditirai leaders such ,i.s Phillips, 
Beckford, and Fazakerley, thought of p<*ltti( al tti.intruvres; hut 
the great body of independent Cfunttry gejitlejneji tlrerned it 
proper to judge the c:ae on its merits. Their hehavioiir was highly 
respectable but politically inelfertive. 

The next meetings of the country getitlemeit remtttiied hy 
Newdigate deal with the pR*jrdet| impjiries init* the loss of 
Minorca and the reverses in America at the heginning of the 
Seven Years War. Here is the entry of 14 jamiary 1757; 

Mr. [George] Townsend’s met his hrother Charles, Ia»rd Pultenry, 
Mr Vaughan, Sir J. Phillips, Cornwall, .Sir Ch. Mot daunt. Sir A. 
Wodehouse, Mr. Bagoi, Mr. Fazakerley, Mr. Hatigrr, Moretoii, 
W. Harvey, Mr. Ward, Adlmiral) Vernon, AHleek, Vyner, Beck- 
ford, Northey, Sir R. N.» 

G. Townsend said he had in the HfV*Hsc| declared he wtutltl 
m mqmiy which marie him desire the tneeting, that Mr. Pitt ami 
toe Administration would supfwirt anti nsskl with pjqwrs, etc., hut 
desired to be excused appearing at iblji meeting for fear of offenee 
somewhere but heartily desired an entpiiry consulted what method 
proper, by secret, select or committee of the whole House? Sir J, 

* Barring the Tvwmhmtl#, Ihihowy, and Vaughan, ail were 'fork*. 
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Phillips was for the last. Ch. Townsend the only placeman there. P. 
the questions must be divided—that for America to go as far as the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle and in a select committee because facts 
must be reported and printed as in that for the Army. But that 
Minorca would be best in a Committee of the whole House because 
it lay in smaller compa.ss. Rc.soIved to leave it to the gentlemen in 
administration to consider what expedient. 

And on i February: 

Walked to Mr. Townsend’s, met many of the same gentlemen as 
before. Mr. Townsend said he had a cranmi.wion from Mr. Pitt to 
say that he would support the enquiry in the I louse. Desired ques¬ 
tions might be settled by the gentUunen. A good d(!al of conversa¬ 
tion and that matter but not the fpic-stions were settled. 

Thus Pitt is seen sending m(>ssages to th<‘ 'Fory country gentle¬ 
men though excusing himself fr<»m tippearing pensonally ‘for fear 
of offence somewhere’ -presumably to George 11 . 'Phe. country 
gentlemen desired to leave the deehsion ‘to the gentlemen in 
Administration’, and Pitt to them. Anti mdhing was settled. 

About the transactions concerning the (.^tialiftctuion Bill,i 
January-March 1760, we learn frtnn the Newcastle papers only 
—Newdigatc at that time was sertdng wilii the militia. The Duke 
wrote to Hardwicke on 26 January lyho:® 

I saw Mr. Pitt... who told me Sir John Phillips and Alderman 
Beckford had been with him from the mmlry f/ntkmn; and tell him 
they intended to bring in the Bill to oblige every Member to swear 
to his qualification at the table of the House of Cetmmons... they 
wish’d the Administration would not appose it in consideration of 
the assistance, which thiy had given to the King’s measures. Mr. 
Pitt said he wsis for it in apinim; ami shouhl declare for it. 

Thus Phillips and Beckford are seen acting for the country gentle¬ 
men; and the measure demanded wa.s in line with the perennial 
motions against placemen it might liave excluded some hard¬ 
working civil servants and humbler politicians, and a few bankrupt 
parasites, but rich contractt>rs, equally htatlietl by the country 
gentlemen, could undoubtedly have produced and maintrined 
their qualification. Attempts further to tighten up the prorisions 
of the Bill were made, arousing oppoaitioti. Lord ligmont in the 
debate on 5 March called it a ‘wicked and weak bill’ whose 
principle WM wrong and ‘leading to an aristocracy’. It certainly 

1 By 9 Anne c. 5, county inctiUjm ha<l to knilnl |*rt»j>frly worth p.a-. 

and borough maxiben £soo pju * f 479> 
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had a class character. All that finally reached the Statute Bonk 
(a-i George II c. 20) was that each Member had to takt' an oath at 
the Bar of the House that he possessed the qualification, and to 
deliver a schedule of his property. 

On 2 November 1762, Nowcasth', preparing for the battle with 
Bute and Fox over the Preliminaries of Peare, wrote about a 
conversation with the Duke of Cumberland at \Vindsor Lodge:* 

The Duke gave me .some cfmifortable acernmf.s of Parliametit; 
thatmyLorcl Grosvenor and his broflier had dee!are<l f«>r us:. . . tluit 
Sir Walter Blackett and Mr. Nf>el liad deeiam! for ui . , . that His 
Royal Highness had heard that Sir Ciiarles Mrmiaunt and several 
of the Tories would not support this Arlmiuistration. . , . 

Legge had similar news about bis Tory friends, ‘ hoiu’St .sensible 
men and by much the best of flu* corps'. But the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire remarked on 30 November that he did nf>t think ‘it will 
come to anything’—wherein he was right. 

About the same tim<‘, Roger Xewdigate wrote;® 

I can’t answer your Qji. what my party is? I am only sure it » 
neither C[um]b[crlan|d nor Pelham, landet! men must love peace, 
men proscribed and alnis’d for f,o years together Ik* presented v%‘ilh 
fools caps if they make, ladtler.*) iiir tyrant Whigs Ut nioujit by, I like 
the Kang and shall he with his Ministers ;w lont; .h I think an honest 
man ought and believe it best n*it to lose the country gentleman in 
the courtier. 

Note: ‘landed men inu.si love peace’ preRtunaldy becattsw: of 
the land tax. Next, expressionn of dislike of the VVliigs who bad 
proscribed them .so long. But ditl lie tlesire ttfliee? He ilniHght *it 
best not to lose the country gentleman in the courtier'. 

Another Tory meeting, ott 24 February 17%, is rejrortnl btuh 
in Newdigate’s diary and in the Newt iistle MHS.* Newiligate 
writes in his pocket diary: 

Mr. Blackstone and Mr. Ward came to breakfast. Walk’d to the 
Cocoa Trce—a meeting walk’d to .Sir Fiatuw D,whwo*«r!j 
Chancellor of the Exclietiuer to hear the wtimates read Sir CJliarles 

132944, ff.aia-ig. * yeii-i. b »» 

• On a scrap of pajxrr which I foimtl dipped into » d»*t tnmriu iil 2;^ NwDmiwr i 
Newdigate MS. 8.23 n. 

* 3 * 947 , if. fja-.g. Ahoitt (h.Ht meeting sre «iw* tUtijfmJ vol. Hi, pji, 

2io-n, and iMU’ufim Ceor^ III la ImH lint*, e*l. l,y Rotoney .V«ii{wi,l,}». i«jt, fci. 
270. Mr. Sedgwick’s edition is a j»nwerpiere td « hobidap. To mettiKat h»« um wpett; 
from internal evidence lie Im stieewloi in tiaiiiig :f:io widated leUrn. 
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Mordaunt, Sir J. Phillips and self objected to the mode of 50 instead 

of 40s^—to the House . . . 

The paper in the Newcastle MSS. rcport.s that the meeting con¬ 
sisted ‘of 60 or 70 persons, Tories and others’, and quotes Sir 
Charles Mordaunt as saying that he 

loved the King; had no suspicion relating to him; but the increase 

of corps was an incrca.se of cxpencc. 

Similarly Newdigatc, Jfthn Phillips, Eliah Harvey, and Dr. 
Blackstonc opposed the larger army e.stal>lishment. 

In my book England in the Jgc of the American Revolution I compiled 
a list of‘Tories returned to Parliament at the gcmeral election of 
1761’, 105 for English,® and nine for Welsh constituencies. Only 
four were sons of peers: Thoma.s Harley, Robert Lee, Thomas 
Howard, an'd John Ward. Tin* nunaining no were country 
gentlemen. During tin* new few yeans clBintj-gration set in among 
them: a few turned courtiers under Bute, sonu'joined the Rocking- 
hams, another batch Joined (Chatham in lyfifi. Of the Tories 
returned in 1761, 31 died before the end of that Parliament, and 
only half of the original 114 re-entered Parliament in 1768. 
Many of their successors were no le,ss indep«*ndent; but the grie¬ 
vance of their exilc-from-olhce period, itnaginuiy in men who did 
not desire office, was gon<‘. Heitceforth their independence was 
even more obvious, and even more colotjrle,s8. There was no 
longer a group—neither meetings nor 8poke.smen. For Parlia¬ 
mentary divisions after 1766, I therefore take a.s test of the vote 
of the country gentlemen the English knights of the shire, sub¬ 
tracting sons of peers, as mostly emmeeted with flourt. 

For the crucial division on General Warrants, on 18 February 
1764, we have the names of 220 Members who voted in the 
minority, and of 81 absent; and the nurtiber, though not the names, 
of the majority: 234. Ass there were two vacancies, the names 
of 20 Members, presumably absent, are still kicking to com¬ 
plete the count. Of the original 114 Tories, 104 were still in 
Parliament. Of these 41 voted with the Opposition, and 14 are 
known to have been absent. Of the ao unplaced Members, at least 
four have to be added to the absent Tories,* which leaves 45 voting 

^ The figures 50 and 4« rd*«r to the strength nf infaniry 

* pp. 419-3*. From that list 1 wmiid nnw delete Siinwm .Smart, M.P., for Ilampihite, 
and add to it Thomas Nod, M.P. ft»r Riitlaiid; the total remains the same. 

* Three or four on a pm rato bask, but men who were poliikalty independent ate 
more likely to have been absent without being mentioned «u such in tlie lisB of ahsentt 
cm either adc. 
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with the Administration, a mere majority of four on its .side. But 
three days later, on 21 February, New'digatc nottvs in his diary: 
‘Mr. Grenville’s levy [kvtktj where I met mt).sl t>f the country 
gentlemen by agreement.’ I'hcrt; is nothing more about it in the 
Newdigate papers, nor in thost* of Grenville, printed or tmpub- 
lished. Country gentlemen, as a rule, did not attend Ministers’ 
levies. Did perhaps Newdig;tte merely mean a niajftrity of those 
he consorted with? So much is certain: that in(«t of the.se who 
voted against General Warrant wer*- not in fttrmetl f>ppo,si!it»n to 
the Grenville Administration, which, bettt on peace and ecftnotnie.s, 
gave the country gentlemen reasonably cheap government. 

At the next important division, over the Repeal of the Stamp 
Act, on 21 February lytib, 93 of the original 114 I’ories were still 
in Parliament: 39 voted with the OpptKsititm. We have no lists 
either of those absent tir of the majority; hut the total number of 
absents was 116 which, on a pro rata basis, wtntld yield 20 for the 
Tories. If so, 34 voted for the Repeal. 

For the division of 27 February 171*7, question of redu¬ 

cing the land tax from four to three .shillings, 1 use the English 
knights of the shire for my test- 'Flu* vast niajttrity of tlie county 
members voted for the reductioti: 3a agaittsi <j, while iq were 
absent. Of the 9 who vot«*d with the Administrathni, 5 were sons 
of peers sitting on an arlstcKTatic interest and intt as the choice 
of the country gentlemen. 

Over the expulsion of Wilkes tin 3 Febrtiary I7 <k), there is an 
almost equal division among the knights of the shire: 24 voted 
with the Court, 23 against, while 33 did jiot vote. But if we ab¬ 
stract the sons of peere, we get 14 voting with the Court and 8i 
with the Opposition a 3:2 majority against Adminwtration. 

Over the American Rtwolution, as over the Stamp Act, the 
feeling of a majority of ctiuntry gentlemen was prtihuhly against 
the Colonies. Some Members previttusly inclined t«» side with the 

I Opposition—for instance Thomtus Grosvenor, <»r even Rocking- 

hams, such as Ia>rd Belasyse and Etlwin Lstscellrs henceforth 
tended to vote with the (Jovernment. 

From the book of cuttings alioul Members, I77«> Bt, I pit k otit 
six ori^nal Tories who voteti with the Admittistraiitin: 

Sir William CoitingUm (Tewkesbury); ‘Has much the appearance 
of being an independent man. He always gives bis vote with the 
Ministry.’! 


! TW» tmtemern i* not Ijorne imt by mun tUviilon li»i*. 








WAUUUU^ Aiiuuicw iiilcr IIIC Ciwmoil IfMa worm 

that they could not support him smy longer. And thin wjis the end. 

CO 

end of 1783, a body of country gentlemen reconstituted itself in 
the so-called St. Albans Tavern group. Their dislike of factious 
politics combined with the wi.sh to avohl a tiissolution and general 
election. They tried to reconcile Pitt and Fox, and make them 
umte in a King’s Government on a national biwis. laird Sydney, 
Pitt’s Home Secretary, referred to them, in a letter of 17 F<*bruary 
1784, as ‘the foolish Committee at the St. Albans’;‘ and Pitt him¬ 
self wrote that day to the Duke of Rutlantl: ‘'Fhe mkiwtidmts are 


I do not think that it will come to anything.’ 

1 ^ Hwt. MSS. Comm., Appdx. pi. I, RMtlanil val 

’ See John Duke of Rutland, Corrmpmiim ktmm Mr. Pitt md Cha 

Rutland (1890)^ p* 7, 
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THE CIRCULAR LETTERS 

An 18 th-century whip to Members oj Parliament 


There were no party organizations in the house of commons 
about 1750, and there was no proper party discipline. Followers 
of the government, and even members of it, would on particular 
occasions speak and vote against it, and a government which 
normally could count on a very considerable majority would at 
times find itself in danger of defeat. Every means was then used to 
bring up ‘votes’ on the government .side, and to make others stay 
away, and the help of group leaders anti borough patrons was 
invoked; the whole matter being transacted in an ad hoc fashion. 

Here is an example of such a crisis, and of the way in which the 
house was managed. Although the general election of 1754 had 
given the duke of Newca-stk; a majority of over aoo, the second 
reading of the highly unpopular Plate Bill was carried, on 17 March 
1756, by only 129 to 120 vote.s. Tlie same day James West, secre¬ 
tary to the treasury, reported to Newcastle: 

Mr. Campbell of Calder voted with us. Mr. Whichtwte against us, 
as were Hitch Young, I.ock, OImtu.s, Sir James Creed, Mr. Leveson 
Gower etc. Our friends are of opiriKUi it will he very light work to go 
through with it. I speak to every one, hut I .submit that there should 
be some large meeting upon the necessary steps to be taken, 

Aldmnan Baker went away.* 

Almost every one of the members here mentioned had received 
government support in his election, and to that of Hitch Yoimg 
the treasury had contributed £1,000 from secret service money.* 
On 20 March Henry Fox, then secretary of state, reported to 
Newcastle:* 

I spoke to The Duke [of Cumberland] this morning, who most 
cordially assur’d me that he would have cv’ry officer apply’d to that 

* 32863, fos, 332-3. » See my book Tht SirmUm qf Politkt, ». s<w», * 32863, fo. 398. 
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he could. I understood Rigby, that the D. of Bedford had scut to 
ev’ry body on whom he had any influence, con.sequcntly to Dicken¬ 
son, Sir William Morion and Bob Lcw.son. I will, howcv«T, particu¬ 
larize them. ... I am by no means a proj>cr ambassador to th<* 
Cavendishes. . . . Morgan, who was agiiinst us, will be with us, r,ord 
Shelburne will stay away, I have wrote to Capt'l I liinbury, and to 
Mr. Edwards etc., etc. 

Thus the duke of Cumberland, as Fox’.s patron, on thi.s occasion 
supported Newcastle, and .so did the duke of Bedford who in 1754 
had counted as opposition. 

To quote one more application and reply; Lord Northumber¬ 
land wrote to Newca.stle on 21 March;' 

Both our county Members will certainly be there, and I sent to Sir 
William Beauchamp and the two Delavals and had a great deal of 
conversation with them last night, Jtnd they have tdl promised me to 
attend and to vote for it. 

The case is typical: divisions on .specific qurations wtTe not .strict 
party musters. There was a .sufficient measure of ind(‘pendettce in 
the eighteenth-century parliament -real itidependence, or deptm- 
dence on individual patrons rather than on the government—to 
establish occasionally a conm'xion l)etw(*en a division and the que.s- 
tion on which it was taken. Only ‘general .support’ wn.s expected 
from ‘friends to Administration’, whih‘ a certain latitude of judge¬ 
ment on particular i.sHue.s was conceded to them, at l<*a,st .so long as 
the government wa.s not in .serious danger, it was the fine taken on 
the king’s speech and the address which served as a primary tt;.st of 
political alincment, and the importance which to this day nttaclics 
to these theoretical party exercises is, pomibly, an unconicious 
reminiscence from an age when not every single i.ssue in the house 
was a ‘party que.stion’. It was at the opening of the session that 
forces were mustered; and the ‘circular letters’, whereby the 
attendance of‘friends’ was reque.ste<l, arc a rudinutuiiiry form of 
the party-whip. Under Sir Robert Walpole the custrnn grew up 
of summoning the friends of administration to meet the leader of 
the house of commons at the Uockpit on the night before the 
opening of the se.ssion, and these me<*ting.s were continued tuuler 
his successors. The following entrie.s appear in the ‘Historical 
Chronicle’ of The GenUeman's Magazine fetr November ly.ju: 

Monday, 15th, Met at the Uock-Pit tjU Members t»f the Home of 
Caimmous, to whom His Majesty’s Speech was read, 
and received with approbation. 

‘ fo- 420. 
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Tuesday, i6th. His Majesty went to the House of Peers, and open’d 
the session with a Speech from the Throne. 

In anticipation of the preliminary meeting, an article adversely 
commenting upon this custom had been pul)Ii.shcd by Common 
Sense on 6 November 1742 (it was subsequently republished in The 
Gentleman's Magazine ): 

The practice of summoning the Mcmbere to the Cock-pit, by a 
Ministerial writ, and haranguing them there before His Majesty 
opens the session with a Speech from the Throne, is but of modem 
date, and may be justly ranked among those improvements which 
have been lately made on our Constitution. 

There is something very ridiculous as well a.s very unparliamentary 
in these Ministerial Conventions. . . . 'Fhe Mini.stcr produces a copy 
of the Speech; which being read and received with great applause it 
is resolved, nemine contradicenk, to pronudo a loyal and dutiful 
Address to His Majesty upon it. . . . 'riu-n the per.son.s agreed upon 
before to move and second the Address, are proposed... and 
unanimously approved. . . . I'hat there have been such practices in 
former times cannot be deny’d; but as they arc certainly unparliamen¬ 
tary and unconstitutional, they ought to be prevented for the future. 

These preliminary meetings at the Cockpit were continued by 
Henry Pelham throughout hi.s t<trm of office at the trca.sury; the 
following letter to William Mure, dated 23 OctolxT 1753,’^ may 
serve as an example of the ‘Ministerial writ’ asking members to 
attend at the opening of the se.ssion: 

Sir, 

The meeting of the Parliament being fixed for the 15th day of next 
month, when it is exptxxed to enter upon the publiek business, I take 
the liberty to acquaint you, that your early attcuidance there will be 
very agrcable to your friends, and particularly, Sir, to your 

most obedient, humble servant, 

H. Pelham. 

Pelham died on 6 March x 754, on tht; eve of the gein*ral election, 
which his brother, the duke of Newcastle, managed to carry 
through to his entire satisfaction. 

The Parliament is g(^, beyond my expectations [lie wrote on 
14 May 1754]* I believe there are more Whigs in it, and generally 
well dispos’d ’^igs, than in any Parliament since the Revolution.... 
The great point will be to keep our friends together, and that they 

» Published in Stbetmsfrm the Fmnify pnmmd at CkMuitll (1854),«. i. 108. 
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should do right, when they are chose. For from the enemy, we have 
nothing to fear.^ 

The new parliament was summoned for 14 November, and on 
2 October 1754 the duke of Newcastle wrote to Lord Hardwickc: 

It is always usual to write circular letters to our friends in the House 
of Commons to attend. I beg you would let me know, in whose name 
those letters should be now wrote. I was thinking that Mr. West 
might write them and say, that he was directed.^ 

Hardwicke replied: 

I am quite a .stranger to the metiiocl of writing to friends in the 
House of Commons to attiaid. I had a notion that those letters us’d 
to be writ in Mr. Pelham’s name, but West or Roberts* can inform 
your Grace correctly. If they us’d to he in Mr. Pelham’s name, it 
may possibly be thought a slight to do it in the name of one of the 
Secretaries of the I'rcasury. But, if this last way has been practis’d 
before, that will warrant what you propose. As your Grace is a Peer, 
I apprehend that such lettcra cannot properly be in your name; but 
had better be in that of Sir 'I’homas Robin.son, or of Mr. Lcggc, if it 
has not usually be [.uV} done by the Secretaries.* 

William Murray (sub.sequently I.ord Mansfield), another of the 
duke’s intimate advisers to whom lu* habitually appeah'd when in 
difficulties, having reviewed the .situation in the house of commons, 
concluded: ‘as to the circultir letters, tiny .shou’d be wrote by Sir 
T. R—n [Robinson] On 12 October Newcastle once more asked 
Hardwicke’s opinion as to ‘who should write the circular letters’, 
adding: ‘I own, I now think, it must be Mr. I.cgge.’* Hardwicke 
replied the next day: ‘I entirely agree with your Grace that Mr, 
Lcgge is, by his station, the mo.st proper person to write the circular 
letters.’’ 

The point at is.suc wa.s not without significance. Henry Pelham 
had been first lord of the trca.sury, chancellor of the exchequer, and 
‘the Minister’ in the house of commons, 'riiese three iunctions 
were now separated; the duke of Newciistle wa.s at the head of the 
treasury, H. B. Ix-gge was chancellor of the exchequer (at that 
time a minor office, as the first lord of the treasury himself still 
presided at its board), and Sir Thomas Robinson, the .secretary of 
state in tlie house of commons, was the chief representative of 
the government in it, though hardly its real leader. The treasury 

] 3735. fo. 968. * 39737. 

® John Robert!^ kte private secretary in Ifrnry Fdliam* 

* 39737. 98. »Utttti, a ( MoIhv 1734; 39737, tih 48. 

35414. “>• 90 * (die origittaJ letter), and 32737, fo. mj »33737, lb, *48. 
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managed elections and the house of commons; and as Newcastle 
did not want any particle of parHamentary control to pass out of 
his own hands, he preferred the lettere to come from the treasury, 
even though Legge had to sign them.^ 

A year later Fox was on the point of assuming the secretaryship 
of state, which he had refused in March 1754, because real leader¬ 
ship in the House of Commons and the handling of government 
patronage had been withheld from him. The question of patronage 
was now passed over in silence; Fox would have as much as he 
could wring from Newcastle. The issuing of the circular letters 
was one of the first marks of authority to w'hich he turned his 
attention. On 2 October 1755 he wrote to Legge who, though still 
in office, was by then practically in opposition to Newcastle:* 

You know that His Majesty has declar’<i his intention to make me 
Secretary of State and to give me the conduct of his affairs in the 
House of Commons. 

You have hitherto call’d the majority of that assembly together as 
usual at the Gockpitt to hear H.M.’s Speech and the words prepar’d 
for the Address in answer to it. If you have a mind to do so now I shall 
be indeed extreamly glad, but 1 am afraid you will not; and it may 
not perhaps be proper or pleasant that another should. I see some 
difficulty (I imagine so at least) that you will meet with in deciding 
cither way, which when you have consider’d, I will wait on you, if 
you will give me leave, to know as much of your opinion in this 
regard, as you shall think fitt to impart to etc.* 

Of this letter Fox sent a copy to Newcastle,* who remarked to 
Hardwicke that he did not disapprove of it, though he thought ‘the 
expression to have the condmt of th House of Commons perhaps might 
have been better turn’d’.® Hardwicke, who loathed Fox, replied 
on 6 October: 

1 That it was he who signed them i* confirmed by Newoistte’s letter to Charies 
Townshend, a November 1754; 3a737, fo. 249. 

> Newcastle wrote to Hardwicke on ta Octolter 1755; ‘Mr. I.egge cannot stay. He 
told Nugent... die other day, that he emdd mt be for the mbsUm'{ 3a86o, fo. 80 . 

* 32859, fo. 323; marked in U»e docket * Copy of Mr. Foa’s Ijre, of ad Oct. to Mr. 
L««8e’. 

* ^ covering letto, ibid., fos. 345“6. 

•4 October; ibid., fo. 338 (copy), and 354«5, f«. gt (ordinal ktter). There is a 
curious discrepancy between the text of Fox’s letter to Ixfggc as given alxwe, and the 
way in which Newcastle quotes its Fox’s iettcr mcatiotts the cottduct dT tlte affairs in 
the house of commons, ai^ not of the house of comnwitt itself. But tliis was what Fox 
was actually going to say at iMst in sonu; copies of his iil-Jtidged circular. The Met 
naturally occurs that it was that circular which Newcastle ducussetl in hb letter of 
4 October; but boffi the contents of this letter, and the way in whidt he and Hardwicke 
write about the circular a week later, scam to indkate that It was only the lettor to 
L^c wth which, to for, he wat acquainttxi. 
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I think the letter to Mr. Legge one of the oddest I ever read. Can it 
proceed from anything but great confidence in, or great contempt of, 
that gentleman?* 

In the letter to Legge, Fox apparently referred only to the 
formal circular inviting the attendance of members at the opening 
of the session. Meantime, independently of Legge and the treasury, 
he sent out another circular soliciting, in a personal manner, the 
support of his own friends. It is not certain to what number of 
members (or borough patrons) this letter was sent, and although 
it went to many, it certainly w£is not addrcs.sed to every one usually 
in receipt of the ordinary letters sent out before the opening of a 
session. Some of its copies at least read as follows:® 

Sir, 

'The King has declared his intention to make me Secretary of 
State, and I (very unworthy as I fear I am of such an undertaking) 
must take upon me the conduct of the House of Common.s: I cannot 
therefore well accept tlie office till after the first day’s debate, which 
may be a warm one. A great attendance tliat day of my friends will 
be of the greatest consequence to my future situation, and I .should 
be extremely happy if you would for that reason show yourself among 
them, to the great honour of, 

Dear Sir, your etc., etc. 

That this was not the ordinary ‘circular letter’, as is sometimes 
assumed, appears from the mere fact that it does not name the day 
on which parliament was to Msemble, and does not mention the 
meeting at the Cockpit. It was a preliminary circular, unmual in 
character, and, as given here, even more unusual in its phrasing. 
The management of the home of commons was what Fox had been 
striving for and now hoped to oinain, and in some of the letters his 
zeal may have got the better of his discretion: he speaks of the 
conduct of the house, when the acknowledged constitutional func¬ 
tions of ministers were limited to the conduct of ‘His Majesty’s 
affairs in the House of Gommoas’. Next, the point al»ut ‘the first 
day’s debate’ and his own ‘future situation’ was so badly put as 
to lay him open to the imputation that he made his as.sumption of 
office depend on a vote in the house, which would indeed have been 
a constitutional innovation. In the debate of 21 November George 
Townshend suggested it in the sarcastic remark that 'he did not 

* 32859, fo. 398. 

’ The twet of the letter li printed in Hor«c« WMpdie’i Memoirt the JtMgn ^ King 
Gmgt the Seemi, second *847, ii. fi4»-7. 
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know that the first day of the Session he was electing a Minister’.1 
On 12 October Newcastle wrote to Hardwicke that Lord George 
Sackville 

had receiv’d a letter from Mr. Fox, which ^^r. Maxwcl read to me, 
and the answer; they were both extraordinary in their kind. Mr. f! 
acquaints my Lord ‘ that the King intended to make him Secretary 
of State, and give him . . . the conduct of the I Iou.so of Commons and 
if your Lordship approves this, / hope, 1 shall have your assistance in my new 
station’.^ 

Hardwicke replied the next day from Wimpolc: 

The turn of Mr. Fox’s letter to Lord ( km^c i.s remarkalile, but I 
have been told that tho.se words— the conduct nj the House o f Commons — 
are in all his letters. Som<‘. of t!u m have bf<*n .shenvn in tliis country. 
He certainly has a meaning in it, but even in that vitsw ’lis indiscreet, 
and there have been times, in which, I b<dicv(% .such circulars would 
have been brought before the I louse.® 

When Sir George I^ec was approached through I lumc GampbeU 
with a view to taking office, lu; replied tiutt h<^ would not ‘disgrace 
himself’ by acting with Fox, and added ‘ihtit Mr. Fox would be 
attacked for his pre.sumpluou8 letter, one of which he produced 
(as did the Princess of Wale.s to Munchausen).'* Tht' king, too, 
thought Fox’s letter indiscreet.® 

On 17 October Legge n;pli(xl to Fox’s original inquiry as to 
which of them was to issue the circular letters -the long delay in 
answering seems justified by the remark in Fox’.s lett«;r of 2 October 
that he was going out of town and would not be back till the 12 th— 

Dear Fox, 

I am very sensible of the tenderness ynn shew for my situation, 
which is to be sure a little delicate, btit I really think it is much fitter 
that you should sign the circular letters than that I .should do it I 
take for granted the King’s Speech must contiun some intimation, 
and the words for the Address some approbatimi of the subsidies, and 
as I am so unfortunate as to dissent from tlic measure, I can with no 
propriety recommend to others what I cannot approve of myscF. 
This being the case, it is certainly much better that I should not take 
a step, by signing the circulars, which would look as if I meant to 

1 Horace Walpok, cit, !i. 65. * gaSfio, fo. 19. 

’ Ibid., fo. 33, * Newcastle u> Hardwicke, it! Dniitwr 1 7f,5: iiikt., fo. 87. 

* Ibid.; sec also in the ‘ Regtater of tkirrespondence i»f tlie barle of Bute', gtiyfiti, fo. 3, 
summary of a letter from Bute’s br»)ther, Jama Stuart Mackenrie, dated 5 tictober, 
and contaming the sentence: ‘ Mr. Vm'» circular letter* to the Members in a difforent 
style to Mr. Pelham’s.’ 
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recommend subsidies; and had much rather you should sign them 
than do it myself. ^ 

Of this formal circular letter I have so far failed to find a copy; 
but Fox’s circulars were not the only .summonses sent out by 
administration to its supportt:rs. I’he (luke of Newcastle wrote to 
his friends, to regional managers, group leaders, and individual 
members. Thus, for instance, to the duke of Argyll, on 27 Septem¬ 
ber 1755: 

We hear, wc are tr: have great opposition in the 1 louse of Commons. 
May I presume to hope your Grace will have the goodnc.ss to send to 
such of the Members, as you nray think proper, in time, to be in town 
the first day of the Session; for probaldy the great debate will be upon 
the Address.® 

Whatever the justification of lhe.se lettttrs u.s supporting Fox’s 
request, Newcastle, no doubt, wtts glad to signify in this manner 
that he retained the management ofthe house. 'I'ht; following letter 
to Humphrey Morice, one .among mtiny, may .serve a.s an example. 
It comes very netir the usuti! circular, and offitrs a private state¬ 
ment on policy such as, in a more regular way, the friends of 
administration wttre usually given at tlu; meeting at the Cockpit. 

As business of the greatest conscqueiu'c will prohiibly come on the 
first day of the se.ssioii, I hope IVom your goodiM*ss to me, that you 
will forgive my giving you this trouble to desire, that you would be 
in town before the Parliament mcet.s. If you will do me the honor to 
call upon me, I will endeavour to explain to you, as well as I am able, 
the measures which have been taken for the .support of the rights 
and possessions of I bs Maje,sty’.s Grown in North America.® 

The joint labours of Nt(wca.stlc tind Fox, and the interest which 
attached to the forthcoming .scs.sion, produced a favourable result. 
287 members were present at the Clockpit, ‘which wa.s, by near 
thirty, a greater number than ever met there bttfitre,* wrote Henry 
Fox to Lord HtirtingUm on la November 1755:* and Horace 
Walpole wrote to H. S. Clonway, on 15 November: ‘there were 
289 Members at the Cockpit mtteting, the greatest number ever 
known there’. 

On 21 November Georgt; Townsheud brought the question of 
Henry Fox’s circulars before the house of commons: 

^ letiers to t/enrj Fox, Lord IMltmd, Edilrtl hy the Karl <»f Ileltatcr pp. 75' fi. 

* 32859, ftis. a:)7 if * 3a«k», fo. 14a. 

* Q,uou«i from the Devonshire M.S.H. hy I^m! Ilebmer in his hodk Henry Fox, First 
Lord Holland, i. a8j-a. 
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Our Ministers ... had taken upon them to add to the usual 
respectable summons, not only the Ministerial invitation, but invita¬ 
tion of their own. . . . That this was an unconstitutional act of a 
Minister as desirous of power as ever Minister was.* f 

A similar report of the discussion appears in a letter from 
Welbore ElHs to Lord Hartington, quoted by Lord Ilchester from 
the Devonshire manuscripts: 

He [Townshend] produced a letter from an enterprizing minister 
which he read and commented upon, in which there was this expres¬ 
sion, viz., that His Majesty had committed the conduct of the House of 
Commons to his care, etc. Mr. Fox . . . confessed that he had written 
to some of the most considerable gentlemen of the House, those whom 
he thought his friends, an account of the station to which H.M. had 
advanced him. That some of those letters had been copied by his 
secretary, who had made a mi.stake by omitting a few words, but if 
he had been guilty of a negligence or imprudence in his expression 
in a letter written to a friend, he did not desire to be cured of it; 
as he should not wish to live when he mu.st weigh the words he put 
on paper to a friend.* 

That Fox’s defence was not altogether di.singcnuous is proved by 
a copy of his impugned circular letter which is preserved among 
the Lonsdale manuscripts; it is dated 29 vSeptember 1755, and 
addressed to Mrs. (Katherine) Lowthcr, the widow of Governor 
Robert Lowther and mother of the well-known Sir James Lowther, 
who was as yet under age:® 

I flatter myself you will not think me impertinent nor be sorry when 
I acquaint you, that the King has declared his intention to make me 
Secretary of State and give me charge of hb affairs in the House of 
Commons. I must not take tlic scab till after the House meets because 
a debate is expected on the first day. You will immediately see the 
consequence of my having a numerous attendance of friends in this 
my first essay of Administration. I therefore l>eg, Madam, that you 
would be so good as to prevail upon your friends to shew themselvra 
mine, the night before the Parliament meets, at the Cockpitt, to 
which place I shall have the honour to invite them. 

* Horace Wal^^le, op. cit., ii. 64. 

• Pw, First Lord HoUtmd, i. 387. TIk tame aUqfatlon of a derfad mittake it 

mentioaed in Walpole’* report of Fox’s dtfence: * But indeed the objectionaUe part = 

proceeded from a false imti^; between the word* tonhset and tlie House of CtomnMMW ‘ 

other words which I will not name, were accidentally omitted.’ Sec fUrthcr a short 
account of the debate sent by James West to the duke of Newcwtle, 32861, fo*. 35-8. 

IBst. MSS. Comm., MSS. qf the Bmt tf Lmdak, p. ta8. ; 
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The good opinion of persons of your character and rank is the 
only support I am ambitious of in my new station, and indeed I will 
endeavour to deserve it. 

It will be noticed that this letter speaks of the Idng giving him the 
‘charge of his affairs in the House of Commons’ and not of entrust¬ 
ing him with the ‘conduct of the House of Commons’, and that 
the reason why he delayed taking the seals is explained in a per¬ 
fectly reasonable and unimpeachable manner: the assumption of 
office would have vacated his seat, whereas his presence in the 
house was required during the debate on the address.* The letter 
mentions, in express terms, that another more formal summons to 
the Cockpit would follow. 

A year later, when parliament was about to meet, the duke of 
Devonshire was first lord of the treasury, Pitt secretary of state, 
and Legge chancellor of the exchequer. Leggc seems to have 
thought of issuing the circular letters, as he had done under the 
duke of Newcastle in 1754.; but the following letter from George 
Grenville to Pitt, published in the Chatham Correspondence^ shows 
that Pitt considered that it was for him, as leader of the house, to 
send out the letters and to prc.sidc at the Cockpit, and he naturally 
carried his point: 

Upper Brook Street. November 18, 1756- 
Past twelve o’clock. 

Dear Pitt, 

Lord Temple informed me late last night of the commission which 
you desired me to execute for you with Mr. Legge, about writing the 
circular letters, and convening the assembly at the cockpit. I saw 
him this morning, and had a long conversation with him upon that 
subject, in which I stated to him the great impropriety of such an 
idea; and I must do him the justice to say, that as soon as ever it was 
mentioned, which I did in the most friendly manner and expression, 
he absolutely declined any thoughts of it, and so fully, that one would 
scarcely believe he had ever entertained them. He assured me, in the 
strongest terms, that his most carmwt wish was to see you take the 
lead in that and every other particular; that he was sensible how 
great an impropriety it would be for you to write the Speech ... and 
for him to convene and open it at the cockpit; that for you to convene 
and open it at the cockpit, and him t<* write the circular letters to 
everybody to attend it, would be still more absurd, and not fit to be 
done, cither for your sake or his own; that for his part he was clearly 

* frevkm to 1769 no writ* for by-election* omtld be issued during a parliamentary 
recew. *L 19^7. 
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of opinion you should do the whole yourself; that he would most ce i 
tainly attend you there, and beg all his friemds tfi do so too. We both 
agreed that it would he of great eonsequenre, and highly d«irable to 
have the meeting as numerous as it rould he; an<l therefore, that a ' 
little time as might he should h*; lost in giving the tusual and prooer 
notices. ^ ^ 

There are two -sort.s of .stimmons upon this occasion. The first is bv ' 
letters writ into the country, to de.sire gentlemen to come up. These 
have always been writ by the .secretary of the treasury, and .simed by 
the person that opens the assembly at the n trfcpit. 'rh,‘ second are the 
common circular letters writ and signed by th<* .secretary of the 
treasury, and sent abf)tu London tin* day f»efore the meeting at the ' 
cockpit IS appointed. As the Parliament is so nt*ar, lut time should be 
lost m hastening the first; and as thf*y havi* always lieen signi'd by the 
minister of the House of Commons himself, it miglu oeeasion con¬ 
structions, which, in the present state, may liave an ill effect, if they 
should be signed by theserretary ofihe tnsisnry. .Xfany might wonder 
at the change, many he offentied; if, then-fore, yon are well enough 
(as I hope you are) in other respects, and the laim>ness is not in that 
hand, it would l>e to be wished you should sign them, or as many as i 
you can. ’ \ 

Thus it appears that there was yet anotlier eitruhir, not mentioned 
hitherto, a reminder, ‘.sent about f-ondon the day before the 
meeting at the cockpit is appointed 
Newcastle, who carefully watched every move of Pitt’s in the 
parliamentary game, obtained a eopy of the ‘Circular Lettex in¬ 
tended to be sign’d by Mr. Pitt, to certain Membens of the House 
of Commons’; it runs zs follows:* 

Sii^ ^ 

The ParEament meeting on the [blank] day of December next, 
and the state of publick affairs requiring the utmost a,ssisti«ice of the I 

Members of the House of Oirnmtin.s; I hope, you will parrloa the \ 

hbt^, I take, in dairing your attendanee at the opening of the 
session; which will oblige your friemls; and particularly, Sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, ‘ 

N.B. Intended to be si|p’d 
by Mr. Pitt. 

A year later Newca.stle wa.s again at the head of the treasury, 
Legge chancellor of the exclicqucr, and Pitt secretary of state 
and leader of the House of Commons. NattiniUy lEtt could not 

„ *H'***.*’ *********** ***•* '*^*“*'*‘ naxWIrtl 4m tfint *»f Henry PcIIiam = 
^t^bovc; the copy m m lh« hiinawitittg trf' II. V. Jwneit, Ncwritsite’s private ; 
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be treated as Sir Thomas Robinson had been in 1754, nor could 
his position in the house of commons be placed in a different 
light from what it had been the previous years. Still, Newcastle 
did not relish the idea of letting him muster the government 
forces, and West had to speak repeatedly to the duke about the 
matter before anything was done; nor was Pitt as eager to convene 
Newcastle’s followers as he had been to summon his own in 1756. 
Newcastle wrote to Hardwicke on 5 November 1757: 

Mr. West had plagued me about the usual circular letters, and I 
at last gave him leave to speak to Mr. Pitt, a.s from himself upon 
them, which he did, and wa.s siiuh’d for his pains.* 

The story of what had passed with Pitt is told in full in letters 
from West to Newcastle. He wrote on 28 October: 

Mr. West asked Mr. Secretary Pitt, if he had any commands for 
him about letters for tlie meeting of the Parliament; he said very 
shortly, No, none at all; Mr. West begged his excuse for mentioning 
it, as he had been used to give orders for sending them about. Mr. 
Pitt hastily answered, I thank you but no, none at all.® 

It was Pitt himself who next took up the subject. West reported 
to Newcastle on 2 November: 

Mr. Pitt sent to me to come to him, at four o’clock this day, when 
he returned from Kensington: he received me witli great complai¬ 
sance and told me he had thought of what I hatl mentioned to him 
on Friday last, about the circular letters, with great seriousness; that 
it was his opinion to waive them; he desired to know the form, which 
on my repeating to him what had been usual in S'' R. W. [alpole’s] 
and Mr. P. [elham’s] time; he .said he could not say it wa.s particularly 
agreabU to him or a pleasure to him and therefore did not care to sign; 
that the only risque was the apprehension of its being looked upon as 
a slight, which he thought there was not much in, but however wished 
something like an advertisement, that the parliament would meet on 
such a day to do business, might be drawn up, dated from the Treasury 
Chambers and signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and sent to the 
Membcre; that no time was to be lost. I represented to him that I 
doubted the slight would be much greater, for the Secretary to write 
to those who had lieen used to receive letters from the first man in the 
House of Commons in an affectionate manner; He then laughed and 
said jocularly, if I would write Secret Service it might be understood;® 

* 32875, fo. 391. * Ibid., fo. 307. 

® At &e time when Pitt made thi* remark, fifteen membcii, in a total of 558, were 
in receipt of secret service jiensions (see my lx«k The Slrmture af PulUks, p. aty). 
Whether after a year in oflicc he still entertained the current, vastly exaggerated ideas 
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that when those letters were wrote they were wrote by those who had 

the parliament, that this was not his Parliament, but the D. of N __ i 

Parliament; that tho’ a great lord could not write such letters, yet he 
thought an anonymous letter dated from the Treasury Chambers signi- j 
fying the day the parliament would meet for the dispatch of business ! 

might be right as a notification: he said he would sign the letters for 
the meeting at his own house^ and desired the usual notices for the 
Cockpit might go from the Treasury. ... 

. . . When I asked Mr. Pitt to whom the letters should be ad¬ 
dressed, he said to the usual persons only, for tho’ very many wiU * 
vote for the publick supplies and the publick business, yet they cannot 
all be reckoned friends to administration.® 

The letters were finally sent without signature, as Pitt had 
wished it, but also without the mark of Treasury Chambers, as can j 
be seen from the summons to attend the opening of parliament, ] 
and the invitation to the meeting at the Cockpit, preserved among 
the papers of Thomas Pelham of Stanmer: ' 

Sir, 

The Parliament being to meet on Thursday the fint day of Decem¬ 
ber next your presence is then desired as it is expected they wll 

pn>«cd on bminm.' 

London, 

24th Nov. 1757. 

Sir, 

You are d^ed to be at the Codkpit, Whitehall, on Wednesday 
next at seven o’clock in the evening.* 

Saturday, 

26 Nov, 1757. : 

There is no trace in the Newcastle manuscripts of any circular 
letters for the session of November 1758- Was the issuing of them 
by now a matter of settled routine, in which the duke of Newcastle 
did not interfere, or was it that Pitt, having otablished government 
on a national basis, decided to dispense with them? The latter 
seems indicated by a passage in the letter which, on 18 November 

ateut Ac number of thcae pensions, or whether he simulated ignorance (as he did 
wiA regard to Ae usual practice concerning Ac circular le««), may be an open 

qtiatioa. j 

^ A prdiminaiy iuMtiiig ilic principal mm in ilie IfoiiK of Commons’, uiutlly | 
held the mght bdto the mating at the ^kpit* A meetifig that lladl^ m i Novem¬ 
ber 1761, is mentbaol by Hori« Walpole la hlb M^ks tki Miign qf Gmrii EJt, p 

1894* i. 68; see also Om$kmm*s Mag.p 1 7^., p* about th» prclliotiiary ’< 

^ $^^759 fos. 376-7. * S3^7» fo* 355* ^ lbM.| fo. 357* 
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1758, John Calcraft, the right-hand man of Fox, wrote to Lord 
Loudoun, then in America: ‘None of the Members arc to have 
summons’s, Mr. Pitt says who wou’d you .summons? The people 
of England are all of one mind.’^ 

In 1759 Parliament met for the winter session on 13 November, 
and again there is nothing in the Newcastle Papers about the 
circular letters. But in the correspondence of Thomas Pelham of 
Stanmer there is a letter sent from Pitt's house in St James’s 
Square: 

Sir, 

The favour of your company i$ d«ired at Mr. Secretary Pitt’s on 
Sunday next, the mh instant, at half an hour past seven o’clock in 
Ae evening.® 

St. James’s Square, 

7th November, 175;). 

There was no room in the house in which Pitt could have convened 
200 members, the usual number at the meetinp before the open- 
iagof the se.ssion, ami the letter obviously refers to the different 
Hnd of gathering, of leafling member.^ of the house of commons, 
mentioned in Pitt’s talk with West, when ‘he said he would sign 
Ae letters for the me«‘tiug at his own house’. 

Nor were apparently any .sutnmon.se8 ksued for the .session of 
November 1760, the first of (Jrorge 11 Fs reign, and the Ia.st of the 
house elected in i7f,4. But wheti the new parliament was to meet, 
m November 1751, after Pitt’s resignation, Ncwca.stle strained 
every nerve to bring up all those whom he comukred his friends. 
‘It highly import.^ us, ami all our Iriends,’ he wrote to Ixjrd Powis, 
Ac whig manager for Shropshire, on 13 October 1761, ‘to have a 
great appearance at our first mreiing; if ever the Whigs intend to 
show_ their strength in stipjairt of the King and the present 
Admimstration, now is the time; and the whole depends upon the 
appearance and attendance at first.*® 

Newcastle now .sent out his circular letter to those whom he 
reckoned ‘Whigs’ and irirnds of his own. George Grenville, who 
was to be the leader in the house of commons, and was therefore 
to preside over the meeting at the Cockpit, wrote no letters to 
Newcastle’s friends, and none went from Newcastle to those who 
belonged to Bute. Adminktration was an uneasy coalition between 

* See I.eH«9rbmik«, vt*l. iij 174*^, ft*, Mt, eireukr Irtoar f«r that icMion k mtweved 

amoeg the f»pe» «4' Mimn <4 

»33087, ft*. 388. * fo. 981. 
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Newcastle and Bute, while Grenville was so full of doubts and 
fears that at the last moment he desired ‘Lord Barrington should 
read the speech at the meeting’ (at the Cockpit). Finally New- 
castle persuaded Grenville to desist from that idea: ‘I told him 
plainly, that at once destroy’d the view and intention of his takin<y 
the lead in Parliament.’* ^ ' 

The way in which the various members were grouped in the 
summonses supplies a curious chart of the house. Newcastle’s list 
marked ‘Members to be wrote to, to attend the first day of the 
Session, and by whom’, and dated Claremont, i6 October 1761 ® 
contains the names of 342 members of parliament.® They are 
arranged by counties, in the same order as they appear in the usual 
parliamentary lists; against each member the name of the pereon 
is marked who was to secure his attendance, for not all received a 
direct summons from the duke of Newcasth*. A paper, dated 
26 October,“ .shows what lists of those summoned through the 
intermediary of friends had been actually .sent to these deputy- 
convenen; 36 arc given, containing 194 name.s.® Thus more than 
half of the members on N€wca.stle’.s li.st were treated as primarily 
or largely dependent on .some group leader. Ninety-five of these 
194 names, i.e. almo.st half, appear in the eight longest lists, each 
containing ten names or more; they were tho.se of the duke of 
Bedford (ten names) and the duke of Dci'oashire (twelve). Lord 
Powis (eleven) and Lord Rockingham (ten), r.ord Anson (fifteen), 
Lord Hardwicke (fourteen), Henry Fox (twelve), and Lord 
Barrington (eleven). 

Seven of the ten men whose attendance the duke of Bedford 
was asked to secure largely or entirely owed to him their seats in 
parliament; two others were distant relatives and dose associates 
of the duke’s. Of the twelve membew in tlu* list of the duke of 
Devonshire, four wcr<! Cavcndishe.s, one was his nominee at Derby, 
and two were men returned through his mediation; another one 
WM a Derbyshire man. Thc.se two lists represent aristocratic, 
oligarchical groups. 

Of the eleven members on Lord Powis’s list seven were Shrop- 
sltirc and three Welsh members, anti one lately a member for a ’ 
Welsh constituency. Of the ten on Lord Rockingham’s list eight 
sat for Yorkshire constituendes and the other two were Yorkshire : 

* 3 a 930 > fo-*04- • ;)a{)a9, fiw, 303-u. | 

s if actaally 343 aamcn, but 0iie ixciiri twke* * 3S193CI1 fat* 37-4^. 

Tb»e me actually 205 but lu six tbetc clrputy^If aileni of whom elewi r- 

m m me nousc of commons^ appear m whwl to invite abo and four \ 

membew occur twice in that Ito* f 
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men. These two lists represent groups under territorial managers.*- 

Of the fifteen men on the list sent to Lord Anson, first lord of 
the admiralty, two were admiralty officials (John Clevland and 
Philip Stephens, the secretaries) and nine naval officers;® two 
were near relatives of Anson’s returned by him to parliament, and 
two civilian members for boroughs under admiralty influence. This 
can be described as a professional group. Lord Hardwicke’s list is 
more of a family character though the legal profession still appears 
in it, a reminiscence of his chancellorship. The fourteen names in 
the list include four sons of Hardwicke and one son-in-law, and 
two nephews of his wife; and four lawyers: John Hervey, a Welsh 
judge, Dr. Simpson, dean of the arches and judge of the Cinque 
Ports, P. G. Webb, solicitor to the treasury, and Thomas Miller, 
lord advocate of Scotland. 

The twelve members in Henry Fox’s list were almost all per¬ 
sonal friends, political associates or dependants for whom he had 

_ 1 Rockingham found it quite natural to act a.-! -whip for all the Yorkshire memb(xs on 
his list, but seems to have felt shy of .'assuming such pre-eminence with regard to the 
two Yorkshiremcn who s.at for oth<T constituenciw: he obviously looked upon himself 
as the territorial m;mager, but not us the tribal chief of Yorkshire. He wrote to New¬ 
castle on 29 October: ‘ I could not t.ake the liberty of writing to Ixtrd Downc [M.P. 
for OirencesterJ on the oc.easion. IVtr tho w-e are exceeding well together I have not yet 
that degree of intimacy. As to Sir Lionel Pilkiugton [M.P. for Horsham, .StmexJ-I 
have so little acquainUnce with him that I eotild not write to him’ (32930. fos. idH -J))- 

Their number w*ts so small because thftse away on active service were not in¬ 
cluded. The summoning of the n.aval oilicers through the first lord of the atlmiralty 
had the additional tulvantage of providing them autoumtically with leave of .aljsence, 
if required. In November 1761 Ckapiain Raby Vane, R.N., M.P., received: Newcastle’s 
summons through his brother, Lore! Darlington, not through the: admiralty; and here 
is the sequel: 


3293O1 fo- 4 oS- Raby Vane to the Duke of Newcastle. 

Cleveland House. November 10, 1761. 

‘My Lord Duke, 

‘In consequence of a letter your Grace wrote to my brother Darlington and one X 
reived from him, I came up to town without leave of the Admiralty but wrote to 
meir Lordships immediately sttying my private qffmrs had brought me hither but that 
I was dMtrous of returning liefore my ship could lie resuiy to sail, and hoped they would 
not be displeased as I had no time to make my request of leave of absence. As it was 
your Grace’s commands solely which brought me to town I hojje you will not let me 
suifer in their gtxtd opinion. As it is I must return to my ship.’ 

[Enclosure .1 

Ilttd., fo. 410. John Clevland to Raby V.anc. 

Adfiolif&lty# NovcrobcT io« 

1 have communicated to my Clommissmners of the Admiralty your letter of 
the 9tn imt^ informing them that your private affai» requiring your presence in 
London, you wai mme to town without their Lowiship's leave, and detiring their per- 
mission to remain here till Friday; and I am to acquaint you, that ilieir l-ordiliim 
are extremely surprked and displeased at the liberty you have taken, in coming to 
town without leave;^and they direct you to return to the ship you command, without 
a moment^s lews of time, and carry into execution Captain Buckle^# ordew.* 
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negotiated seats; he owned no pocket boroughs in which to 
accommodate his men but he had his political ‘pack’ which he 
provided for, both in parliament and in offices. This is not an 
oligarchical, territorial, professional, or family group, but a parlia¬ 
mentary ‘faction’, i.e. political in the eighteenth-century sense of 
the term. 

Lord Barrington’s list is a mere jumble, and, as likely as not 
contains men with whom he had little acquaintance or influence! 
When Newcastle did not exactly know what to do about certain 
members, he assigned them to one of his political or official drudges, 
Barrington or Kinnoull, James West or Andrew Stone. Barrin^on 
had for six years been secretary at war, and, although in March 
1761 he was made chancellor of the exchequer, there are still three 
army officers in his list. For in 1761 Newcastle was in a difficult 
position with regard to army officers: he had no one to put in 
charge of them in parliament. A friendship wa.s now growing up 
between him and the duke of Cumberland, but as Cumberland no 
longer commanded the army, his secretary, Lord Albemarle, who 
gradually came to replace Fox as hi.s political representative, was 
asked to summon only those army officers who held places in the 
duke’s household, four in all- Lord Ligonicr, the commandcr-in- 
cMef in Great Britain, though himself in the house of commons, 
did not dabble in politics; while Newcastle knew that Charles 
Townshend, the new secretary at war, could not be trusted—a 
year ago he ‘had sworn allegiance’ to Bute, "for a time' as Bute 
himself put it after having received Townshend’s homage. ^ 

Ariother professional group, which was contemplated in the 
sending out of circular letters, was to have iMuin that of the treasury 
in its financial, not its political, character. The double mark of the 
duke of Newcastle, its first lord, and James West, its secretary, was 
put at first against the names of twelve merchants, most of them 
government contractors, of two small men in receipt of secret 
service pensions, and of some othera who were in various ways 
financially connected with the treasury. But this scheme, resemb- 
Hng Pitt’s suggestion about the Treasury Chambers, seems to have 
been dropped, and 'West was left with only four stray members, 
wth whom Newcastle did not know what to do, and against whom 
West’s name alone had been placed. 

The smaller Iwts are based mainly on family or teiritorial in- 
OTence, two things winch naturally often coincided: George 
Onslow, the son of Speaker Onslow, had to secure the attendance 

* See Dodingtem’s Dkoy under i6 January 1761. 
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of his relatives and of a few Surrey members; the list of Lord 
Sandwich can be labelled Huntingdonshire and the East India 
Company; Lord Darlington was to manage Durham, Lord Buck¬ 
inghamshire Norfolk, etc. Lord Lincoln, Newcastle’s nephew, was 
to summon six boon companions, and John Roberts whom he had 
inherited from his father-in-law, Henry Pelham; and even the old 
duchess of Newcastle had to write letters inviting the attendance 
of four members of parliament, of her nephew Ixird Villiers, and 
three distant cousins. 

From other correspondence it appears tliat some more lists 
were sent out, not mentioned in the paper of 26 October, ^ and that 
some of the members who were in the lists of group leaders re¬ 
ceived also direct summonses from Newcastle. Thus T. Whichcot, 
M.P. for Lincolnshire, was summoned through the duke of 
Ancaster, the first magnate in the county,® but as a member of 
standing was also written to directly by Newcastle; he replied on 
28 October that he had not intended to be in town at the opening 
of parliament, but having received the duke’s letter would try to 
be.® Indeed, a good deal of diplomacy was required to reconcile 
in the summonses the regard which was due to a patron conscious 
of his influence, with the courtesy expected by a member attentive 
to his own importance. 

The duke of Bedford, in political and social standing the greatest 
of all the group leaders to whom Newcastle turned for support, 
received from him the most elaborate letter: 

Never did the situation <»f the pttblick require more attention than 
the present; or make it more necessary for all the friends to their King 
and Countrey to give early attendance in Parliament: for that pur¬ 
pose, I shall take the liberty to apply, in the brat way I can, to my 
friends, to lie at the meeting at the Cockpit, Monday November a. 
Your Grace is so good to me a* to encourage me to ask the favour of 
you to send to your friends. I have put down a few names, which I 
take die liberty to enclose to you; and hope you will pardon me. 

Mr. George Grenville will preside at the Cockpit* 

^ llim a list stwrm iti Imm utrit to Jribm Whitoi M»F* for Emt Retford, enjoining 

him to secure the Mtimdmim ttf John Ifeweit, for Noiiingliatwhire, Fiumptre, 

M.F. for Nottinghaiti, and Sir Savlie, M»F* for YorWiirei ice his reply of 

24 October, 3*4930, ff»* tta-tli to Rotiertt, who wm to try to scaire l«#ord Vemey 
and through hint preittmably Vemey see Itii rqdy of 30 October, ibid«, fo* 190* 

® See letter from Neweaatlc 10 Ancaster, 19 Oetolwj fo* 37S* 

*33930, fo« 132 * Wheti John Fufc, for OhlA«tcr, an old whig and close 
assodato ^Newcaitle’s, wn mkecl by him to write to Henry ICnIght, M*F* for Grimsby, 
a fitchew of hii f»t wife, Page did to, but remartol in » p«ticript: * If your Qrme 
cm find time to write two lines to Mr» ICnIght I djtrc say It will please him* (32930, 
fo* 133). ^ 17 October tyBt; 33 p 0 , fo* 
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Lords Sandwich, Northumberland, Darlington, and Bucking 
hamshire, and the dukes of Bolton and Ancastcr, received letters 
of almost identical contents; the letter to Lord Sandwich mav 
serve as example: ^ 

Claremont October 17, 1761. 

The Duke of Newcastle sends his compliments 
to my Lord Sandwich, and begs the favor of his Lord Carysfort 

Lordship to send to all his friends; and particn- Isdward Montagu 
larly to those here mentioned, to attend, without Robert Jones ^ 

fail, the first day (November 3) of the Session; 'Lhomas Ducket 

and to be at the general meeting at the Cockpit, Tohn Stevenson 
the night before, Monday November 2. > 

To most of these letters favourtiblc replies were received. Thus 
Lord Sandwich wrote from Hinchingbrooke on 22 October: 

I have the honour of your Grace’s commands, which I shall im¬ 
mediately obey by desiring all the gentlemen (except one) to appear 
at the Gockpitt the day before the mei-ting of the Parliament and I 
should imagine they will very reatlily ftillow my advice. ’ 

As to my cousin Mr. Montagu, I much fear he never will (as he 
never yet has) give Ins countenance to any administration.** 

Lord Northumberland wrote on 18 October:® 

I hope I can answer that the gentlemen mentioned in the list your 
Grace sent me will be in town against the meeting of Parliament and 
will attend at the Gockpitt the preceding evening. 

To give another example ™onc among many-Lord Bucking¬ 
hamshire wrote on 24 October: ^ 

I... immediately spoke to Mr, Harbord and my brother who will 
both be at Ae Cockpit on Monday sennight. Col, Hotham will not 
I fear be m England. I shall .see Mr. Bticon at Norwich tomorrow and 
will then mention your Grace’s desire to him.* 


The letters to individual members seem to have been mostly of 
a very simple and standardized type, and so were the replies of 

^ Ibid., fo. 338. 


(the laaband of Mr*. KlkaWi Montagu), 
at Il.ti,tinj{d.ia, mamtaindl a omplete 

St »>vrr«rof«t,much so that in Bute’s 

tot of Ae parhment of .761 he was at first descritod as a tory. 

® iDld., fOs 363, 

T* itwmbCT* for Norwich, a very large and 

Buckinghattisliirc Md a pro- 
sat for IJeeralston, a pocket boro^b 
of BttcWaiid. Oiarloi Ilothm was Buckii«- 

bamstore s brother-in-law and sat on his mtertsst for St. Ivw. 
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those who were accustomed to the procedure. Only a few among 
the new members, especially of the merchant class, seem to have 
thought that any letter from his grace the duke of Newcastle 
called for a long and elaborate reply. Thus George Prescott, a 
man of almost fifty, who had spent many years in trade in Italy 
and had become there the banker of the English nobility, and who 
now first entered parliament, wrote to the duke on 27 October: 

I will certainly attend at the Cockpit and the first day of the 
Sessions, and your Grace may depend on my attendance on any 
future day when business of moment may be supposed to come on. 
If I have not appear’d at your leviie it has not been from want of 
respect, but it is my opinion that the publick and your Grace may be 
better served by a close attention to my commercial affairs and a 
regular conduct of them, and I wish some of my brethren had fol¬ 
lowed this rule.^ 

Henry Shiflfner, one of the ‘brethren’ who had not done so, and 
was now nearly bankrupt, sent a no less elaborate reply to the 
circular letter:® 

I endeavoured to pay my duty to your Grace this morning at 
Newcastle House, not to trouble your Grace with any matter relative 
to myself, but purely on the letter I had the honor of receiving from 
your Grace, and relative to the meeting at the Gockpitt. 

I shall always, my Lord, with the greatest alacrity be ready to shew 
my devotion to your Grace, begging at present the indulgence of 
only five minutes to represent to your Grace the present crisis of my 
affairs in order to submitt the propriety or impropriety of my appear¬ 
ing at the Gockpitt to your determination. 

I hope in eight days to settle all matters; my separate estate and 
qualification for setting in Parliament remaining vested in m>^elf. 

By the autumn of 1762 Newcastle had been driven from office, 
and had refused the overtures made to him in the summer of that 
year for resuming it under Bute. He had by no means decided on 
the line he was to adopt in the forthcoming session, but a good 

* 32930, fo. 11 a. I’nMCott scorns to have prided himself on the character of a hliiff, 

Straightforward city man; and on the very day on which Newcastle and Barrington 
left the treasury (a6 May 1762) he prompdy wrote to Sir Franck Dashwood, the new 
chancellor of the exchequer: it never was my custom to augment the levte of the 
great, you’ll excuse me if 1 take this method of sincerely congratulating you and my 
country on your late appointment in the I’reasury; persons' like you of rciolution, 
ability, and honaty are more than ever necessary in the first departments of the State, 
to extricate us from the labyrinth of wild cxpence and politicks we are got into* You 
may relye, Sir, that without any pecuniary view to m>«lf I shall most heartyly mnemr 
to second in my sphere of life all measures tlic New Ministry may adopt towards the 
attainment of such a desirable end/ (Eg* MS. 2136, fo. 33.) * 32930, fo. 246. 

F 
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time beforehand started computing the lists of his friends and con¬ 
sidering whom to summon for the opening of the session; no longer 
parliamentary manager for the government, he continued the 
practice as leader, not of the opposition—for this part he still 
repudiated—but of a ‘connexion’ of his own. A paper is preserved 
among his manuscripts, dated Claremont, 27 September 1762, 
and marked ‘List of Members to be sent to to attend’.^ It is a 
monument of his amazing naivety and ignorance. No less than 317 
members of the house of commons, i.e. nearly three-fifths of it, 
appear on that list, so high did he rate his personal influence; and, 
as Lord Anson was dead, Newcastle, though himself already in 
senoi-opposition to the government, proposed to summon nine 
naval officers and two admiralty officials through John Clevland, 
a regular civil servant and senior secretary to the admiralty! Of 
army officers nineteen were to be summoned through the duke of 
Cumberland, while the duke of Devonshire had thirty-four names 
placed on his list and Rockingham fifteen. 

On 3 October 1762 Newcastle drafted a paper under the heading 
‘Substance of a very material conversation, which I had the honor 
to have with H.R.H- the Duke of Cumberland, at Windsor Great 
Lodge, on Friday last, the ist inst.; and some few observations of 
my own upon it.’* These remarks include the following reflec¬ 
tions:* 

A true zeal for the interest of this countrey, in the terrible situation 
it is now in; and that regard which many profes-s for those, who have 
been driven, by my Lord Bute, out of the Administration, should be 
sufficient to engage every single man, in either House of Parliament, 
who pretends or desires to be thought a friend, to be present the first 
day of the Session. 

It is to be consider’d, and that .soon, whether our friends of both 
Houses, should be encouraged or dissuaded from attending the meet¬ 
ings upon the Speech, either at my Lord Egremont’s or my Lord 
Bute’s, for the House of Lords; or Mr, Grenville’s at the Cockpit, for 
the House of Commons. 

On 9 October Newcastle wrote to the duke of Devonshire: 

I hope, we shall all agree, in getting all our friends to attend, the 
first day of the session. His Royal Highnes has been so good as to 
take a list of the names of some persons to be sptrke to. I have 
given one to my Lord Hardwicke; and another to our Marquess 
[Rockingham]. ... I take the liberty to send your Grace a list for 
yourself, of which you will make such use, as you may think propra:, 

* 33000, fcM. 199-35. *39943, fo*. a8 "40. •fo.45. 
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when occasion offers. I don’t propose that any of us should write 
circular letters.^ 

The next day he wrote again to the duke of Devonshire: 

I wish your Grace would let me know your thoughts, as to the 
attendance of our friends, Lords and Commons, at the meetings 
upon the Speech. 

To be sure, I could wish that there should not be great numbers; 
that would strike them more than any thing; but, whether it is right 
to attempt to prevent it, or, whether curiosity or some management for 
the Court, may not render any such attempt vain, I can’t say; for 
myself, I am determined not to go; as to your Grace and my Lord 
Hardwicke, I could wish, you would do alike; and then I am very 
indifferent what you do, in that respect.® 

The duke of Devonshire replied from Bath on 15 October: 

A strong attendance is certainly to be wishd at the first meeting of 
Parliament, I will take all the care I can about those contain’d in the 
two lists you sent me. Those that are in office can not well avoid 
attending at the reading the King’s Speech, those that are not in 
employment may do as they please and it will undoubtedly be a 
symptom of their disposition.® 

On 19 October Newcastle was again on a visit to the duke of 
Cumberland at Windsor, and the next day put down notes on 
what had passed between them. Cumberland had raised a new 
point with regard to attendance at the Cockpit: 

We talk’d of preventing our friends from going to the meetings of 
both Houses the night before the Parliament. That would undoubtedly 
have the greatest effect, and strike the greatest terror of anything; but 
the Duke fear’d (without being able to determine anything) that the 
absence of our friends in place, upon that occasion, would give my 
Lord Bute an occasion to closet every man early, to know what his 
future conduct would be with regard to the Administration; and to 
make early examples of those who would not give him satisfaction; 
that will follow sooner or later, but perhaps there may be some 
objection to the stirring or giving rise to it so soon. 

I proposed to the Duke, as a middle way, to let those in employ¬ 
ment, who chuse to be absent, be so; (and many, or some, of those 
there are;) and to contrive, that all our countrey, independant 
fiiends should know, that their not appearing at the meeting would, 
in our opinion, have a very good effect. 

For my own part I shall be surprized to see an inclination in our 
friends to compliment Mr. Fox with their attendance upon this 


139943, fo. 134. 


•Ibid., fo. 917, 


* 3*943. fo®- 143-4. 
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occasion, after the strong declarations they have made against him. 
Nothing but mean submission to power can engage them to do it. 
And, if that is so, perhaps the sooner it is known the better, and we 
shall give ourselves no farther trouble. I am sure, that is the case with 
me, for one.^ 

Fox, Bute’s new parliamentary manager, was meantime giving 
out—which Newcastle as yet refused to believe—that many of 
Newcastle’s friends were coming over to the government. 

H. V. Jones, Newcastle’s late private secretary, wrote to him on 
the morning of 21 October; 

The circular notes were sent out yesterday from the Treasury, in 
the usual manner, for the meeting at the Cockpit, the evening before 
the Parliament assembles. I have not been able to get a sight of the 
list. But, by what I have bear’d, I should think it probable, that the 
invitation has been pretty general. It docs not yet appear, where the 
Lords are to meet.® 

Newcastle, in the afternoon of the same day, added in a post¬ 
script to the letter he had written to Hardwickc; 

You see by Jones’s note, that the summons for the meeting is going 
out. I hope, our friends will have the wi.sdom not to go; if they do, 
they declare, they will go to any body who has power; for nobody can 
be more obnosdous to them than Mr. Fox. 

A friend of mine upon whom I can depend; and who, by his living 
with them, has means of knowing many things, told me they were in 
good spirits; that Mr. Fox was to sound all our friends; they brag’d, 
that Mr. Fox had had (and I believe it after my Lord Bute’s) a great 
lev6e; that they had sure friends 26a, or 280, in the House of Com¬ 
mons; they still brag of my friends.* 

It is not clear what Newcastle had meant, when on 9 October 
he wrote to Devonshire that he did not propose that any of them 
‘should write circular letters’, as on the same day he started writing 
letters to friends to secure the attendance of various members. Did 
he merely mean that he would not write to any individual mem¬ 
bers (which in fact he did very soon), or did he mean that they 
would not issue the last whip which, on the day before the session, 
was circulated by the treasury in London? 

^ Ibid., fos. 312-13. Ibid., to* 345. 

® Ibid*, fo# 339. But on the morning of m October H. V. Joaci report^ that be had 
not heard of Fox having had a levfe, *only that lome rf his friends had calFd on him, 
Upon 'the late occasion* (ibid., fo. 358); and on 23 October he again remarked that 
*it does not appear, that Mr. F«c hm had, or intendi to have, any Iev6«* (fo. 387). 
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On 9 October Newcastle wrote to James West; 

I should be sorry that in these circumstances, any of my friends 
should be absent the first day of the session. I am sure you will speak 
to your particular acquaintance, my Lord Archer, his sons, etc.^ 

West replied from Alscot in Warwickshire on the 12th; 

I . . , can answer both for his [Lord Archer’s], Mr. Archer, and 
Lord Winterton’s attendance the first day of the session, which I 
hear from all quarters will be full.® 

On 16 October Newcastle wrote to Thomas Thoroton, the busi¬ 
ness manager of the Manners group, to secure the attendance of 
its various members,® assuming that, if in their places, they would 
certainly be with him; Thoroton replied on the 20th that Lord 
George Manners and Mr. John Manners ‘will certainly be in town 
by the meeting of Parliament’, but that he had not yet seen I^ord 
Robert Sutton; he naturally said nothing about the line they would 
take. On 23 October Newcastle addressed the following earnest 
appeal to Lord Ashburnham; 

They give out industriously that they have made great impression 
upon the Duke of Newcastle’s friends; and that many of them arc 
gone over to my Lord Bute. They name some of my nearest relations, 
and particularly our friend OfHey,* for which, I am persuaded, tln^rc 
is no real foundation; tho’ I am afraid, our friend has been a little 
indiscreet in his discourse.—^Those, who keep company of different 
complexions, should be very much upon their guard, or reports of 
this kind will be made from things, that are really trifles in themselves: 
but, to shew the falsity of these reports, it is absolutely necessary that 
all our friends shall be at the House, the first day of the ses.sion; and 
I beg your Lordship to speak to Mr. Ashburnham to be there.—I 
don’t insist upon their graceing Mr. Fox’s meeting, at the Cockpit, 
the night before.® 

On 23 October further letters were written to John Page, 
Thomas Pelham, Lord Sondes, John White, and Lord Rocking- 

^ Ibid.jfo. 138. Andrew Archer, M.P. for Coventry, the son and heirof I/)rd Archer, 

was married to West’s daughter. 

® Ibid., fo. 177. ^ Ibid., fo. 244. 

^ M.P. for Orford; he was a groom of the bedchamber to the king, ami 
had been in receipt of a secret service pmsion of ^^400 p.a. (see The Sirmtufi qfMiiks, 
pp, 217 and 220), and this was probably still continued to him. He remained, however, 
faithful to Newcastle. 

« 32943, fb. 398. 
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ham to secure the attendance of various friends.^ Some of those 
mentioned in the lists, like on prewous occasions, were sent in 
addition direct summonses from Newcastle, and a number of 
independent members received them in that way only. 

On 31 October Jones reported to the Duke: 

The prorogation of the Parliament to the 29th November is 
strongly talk’d of. The circular notes to the Gommonere were stop’d, 
after having been wrote.® 

Does this refer to the notes which on 21 October were reported to 
have been sent out the previous day or to a further circular? 

At the end of the month the storm broke over the duke of 
Devonshire’s dismissal, but while Newcastle expected that this 
would raise a flame among the whigs and tried his best to fan it, it 
merely served to show how strong the position of Bute and Fox 
had become and how many of the friends he had counted on had 
already gone over to the government. By 13 November, when he 
compiled a new list of the house of commons under the headings 
of‘Pro’, ‘Doubtful’, and ‘Contra’,* he had given up the idea of 
still having 317 ‘friends’ in the house: 214 only were now listed 
as ‘pro’, 88 as ‘doubtful’, and 256 as ‘contra’. And a week later 
Newcastle wrote to the duke of Devonshint: ‘ I am sorry to acquaint 
your Grace, that appearance.? do not mend. Threats and offers 
begin to find their weight—more than I thought to have been 
possible.’* 

The meeting at the Cockpit took place on Tuesday, 24 Novem¬ 
ber, and Lord Barrington, who, though still in office, tried to pre¬ 
serve Lds old friendship and connexion with Newcastle by supplying 
him with confidential information, sent him immediately the 
following report marked 'Tuesday night, 3/4 after ten’: 

I am this moment come from hearing the Speech and Address; and 
in obedience to your Grace’s commands I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that the Speech is long and historical, with a general account of 
the peace. It commends in the strongest terms the conduct of the 
officers and men employ’d this campaine; but the first and strongest 
commendations arc given to Prince Ferdinand by name, and the 

^ The letter to Pelham names John Butler, Sir Francis Poole, Thomas Sergison, John 
Thomlinson, Willitun Ashbumham, and Rose Fuller (all Sussex men), and whether 
Mr. Frankland, Thomas Pelham’s father-in-law, could not influence Admiral Thomas 
Frankknd. In the letter to Sondes Newcastle asks him to write to his brother Lord 
Monson ‘to speak to Mr. Whichcote, Mr. Chaplin, and all our LincolndiireAi^ t® 
be at the House the first day’. White was aadeed to secure the attendance of John 
Hewett and Sir George Savilc, and, if possible, of Frederick Montagu. 

* 39944. fo- J 77 - * 33000, fos. * 39945. fo*‘ 88 - 9 - 
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forces under his command. The Address in this as well as other parts 
corresponds with the Speech; but every thing which relates to the 
Peace, seems to me very guarded, very general, and such as will not 
preclude any censures from passing on the Treaty, or those concern’d 
in making it, whenever it shall be communicated to the House. Mr. 
Fox said it was so intended, and wished gentlemen to object if they 
thought the Address convey’d approbation. I am not accurate enough 
to attempt acquainting your Grace with the expressions, but the 
company thought them unexceptionable.® 

A day later Barrington supplemented his report by a note dated 
‘Wednesday Even., near nine’: 

The numbers at the Cockpit were 248, but among these is counted 
Mr. Wilks, and several others not supposed to come here as friends. 
Nothing unusual happen’d, except that the person who presided is 
not a Member of Parliament.® 

Ld. Charles Spencer seconds: No notice is taken in the Address of 
the particulars of the Peace mention’d in the Speech: among the rest, 
what concerns the King of Prussia and his dominions, is past over in 
silence.® 

There is, moreover, a curious list among the Newcastle Papers 
docketed ‘List of Persons at the Meeting at the Cockpit. Wednes¬ 
day, 24 November 1762’,* and arranged to contain 248 names; 
but only 97 numbers are filled in with 95 names (two being 
repeated twice), while the remaining numbers are left blank: 
obviously an attempt was made to compute a list of those present, 
but this was never completed. Lastly, there is a paper marked 
‘Memorandums, November 25, 1762’,® but its contents cannot be 
satisfactorily explained until further information is forthcoming 
from other sources. For, while the Newcastle manuscripts supply 
a good picture of the way in which the opposition tried, and finally 
failed, to prepare for the impending muster, the story on the 
government side remains to be told. The materials for it are 
neither in the Liverpool Papers nor in the Bute manuscripts, and 
all that can be gathered from those two collections is that Bute 
himself did not engage in circularizing members of parliament or 

^ Ibid., fo. i«7. 

2 Henry Fox’s seat had been vacated by his accepting the sinecure of writer of the 
tallies and clerk of the pells in Ireland; Barrington wrote to Newcastle in his note of 
the previous night: Fox’s writt will be moved so soon as the House meets, the 

lawyers being of opinion that he has accepted his revcnioimy grant by paying fw 
for it, &c.’ 

® Ibid., fo. 139. 


« 33000, fos. 169-71* 


^ 33000, fo. 175. 
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group leaders with a view to securing attendance at the opening 
of the session.^ 

A year later George Grenville was at the head of the treasury, 
and the draft for his circular is preserved among the Newcastle 
Papers:’' 

Downing Street. October 1763. 
Sir, 

As business of great importance is expected to come on at the 
opening of the ensuing Session of Parliament, which is now fixed by 
Proclamation for the 15th of next month, I persuade myself that your 
zeal for the public service at this critical conjuncture will induce you 
to give your attendance as early as possible: I flatter myself therefore 
that I shall have the pleasure of seeing you® [here before the day of 
the meeting which I shall look upon as an obliging mark of your 
regard and attention. I am with great truth] in Town before that 
time and am with great truth & regard, 

Sir, 

your most obedient, humble servant 

By 1763 the procedure of the ‘circular letter’ wa.s firmly estab¬ 
lished, and it even seems that the withholding of that ‘whip’ was 
considered a slight. Henry Fox wrote to Lord Sandwich,* on 
12 November 1763: 

Lord Temple has courted Lord Verney extremely, and he thinks 
Mr, Gr[envillel has neglected him, bccan.se he had no letter, and 
because I suppose Lord Temple tells him .so. 

1 An isolated letter to Sir Jamt» Lowther, his wm-in-law, docs not prove the contrary: 
the relation in which Ixiwther stooti to Bute fully explains his doing so. Bute wrote to 
him on xy Novemlicr 176a: ‘1 hardly know how t«» tlwire you to take long ajoumey 
at such a season and yet the prewnce of a person of your character and great considwa- 
rjQa joined to the relation we stiuid in cannot Bui to have the liest elFccts, and he in a 
peculiar manner acceptable to me’ (sSatxi, fo. i la). 

• 3295a, fo. i6a. 

* The passage in bracket* is crossed out and replaced by the following wntence. 

‘ Sandwich MSS., in the poMcssion of the carl of Santlwieh, at Hiuehingbrooke. 
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THE FORD LECTURES, 1934 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Sir LEWIS NAMIER delivered the Ford Lectures in the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford in the Hilary Term of 1934. lie chose^as hi.s title 
‘King, Cabinet, and Parliament in the early years of (Jetirgc 111 '. 
The lectures attracted a large and interested audience, and their 
publication was eagerly awaited. As his foreword to the Lectures 
makes clear, however, a good deal of flirther woik renitiint-d to bt- 
done to make them ready for publication, and it was not till 1938 
that he was able to arrange for leave of absence from his pro¬ 
fessorial duties at Manchester to undertake this work. 1 he coming 
of war held up these plans for five years; and then first the pre¬ 
occupation of the post-war years and next the beginning, in 1951, 
of his work on the History of Parliament pushed the projee.t into tht: 
background. But he never abandoned it and, only a ft:w weeks 
before his death, he spoke of his wish to sec the lectures pub¬ 
lished. 

After his death Mr. John Brooke and I, at Lady Namier’s 
request, went through die drafts and notes he had prescrveil of 
the lectures. We found them reasonably full and coherent for 
two of the six lectures and for part of a third, as also for the fore¬ 
word with which he introduced the course, though the texts of all 
of them were in an unpolished and uncorrcctcd form as ht! had 
dictated them to an often puzzled typist. For the rest of the course 
no material remained which could be used by anyone but Sir 
Lewis himself. Particularly regrettable is the absence of may 
material on the lecture on the King’s Friends, and on Sir Lewis's 
treatment of the role in politics of the eighteenth-century * man of 
business’. 

Incomplete though these sections arc, we consider them worthy 
of publication both for their intrinsic merit and a.s an illustration 
pf the views of their writer as formulated in 1934. No attempt 
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has been made to bring the text up to date, and in consequence 
the comparisons with contemporary practice apply to 1934 and 
not to 1962, and views are occasionally advanced which he later 
considerably modified. Where this is so, attention is drawn to the 
fact in a footnote placed in square brackets. The text has been 
reproduced with the minimum of change; but a few references 
of ephemeral interest have been omitted, and the wording has been 
emended where this is necessary in the interest of clarity or 
accuracy. We are much indebted to Lady Namier for her assis¬ 
tance in this process. Footnotes have been added where their 
presence was indicated. 

L, S. Sutherland 


;; ' 


FOREWORD 


When choosing the subject of these lectures, I was faced with the 
need to make a decision: was I to draw on work finished by me 
some time ago, or try to put before you that on which I now am 
engaged? In other words, should I oifi‘r you the fruit of my past 
research as a still-life, carefully arranged and with a decorative- 
dead—piece of salmon on top; or should I invite you into my 
workshop—with its unavoidable untidiness -and put before you 
the very incomplete results of my current efforts? I have chosen 
the second course because to me the sense of lectures such as 
these is in their subject still being alive in the lecturer’s mind, not 
set, not yet in its final form, still subject to revision. I am told that 
before a mineral can express itself as a crystal, the substance must 
be absolutely dead because the slightest vestige of life would inter¬ 
fere with the process of crystallixation. To my feefing, historical 
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r^earch should not—barring obvious exceptions-bc put into 
print until it has crystallized. But once it has done so there it 
should remain, in the best shape its author was able to give it. 
And then its place is in the Hbraries, the universally accessible 
repositories of our past work and thoughts. In the lecture-room the 
unavoidable confusion of life seems to me preferable to the tidi¬ 
ness and decorum of the graveyard. H ^ 

But I have also another, more grave excustf for putting b<*fore 
you a work in its becoming; a work which I may even have to 
print in its half-finished, only partly crystallized state. Previously 
I had concentrated to a large extent on the nature of Parliament 
in the early years of George Ill’s reign: on members, consti¬ 
tuencies, and the subtler connexions with government. In the 
first volume of my work England in the Age of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, the only piece of consecutive historical narrative was centred 
round the puzzling fact of Newcastle being so easily overthrown 
in the Parliament of 1761, of which he himself had largely had 
the choice. You will appreciate that even in this part of that bi>ok 
I still dealt with the House of Commons. And (I come now to the 
crucial point) for all that former work the most important 
materials were in the Newcastle and Hardwicke Papera at the 
British Museum, and in the Bute MSS. to which their owner, 
Lord Bute, has kindly given me unrestricted access. 

If my work is to be continued in its logical and chronological 
sequence I must next deal with the nature of the government at 
the centre as shown in the seven years of confusion, 1 763-70, when 
Cabinets used themselves up very quickly and changed frequently 
till a new stabilization was reached under Lord North. In other 
words, I ought to deal with the Administrations of Grenville, 
Rockingham, Chatham, and Grafton; with those of Grenville 


and Rockingham coming first, not only in time but also as the 
most interesting and important for the study of constitutional 
theory and practice during a period the later years of which are 
to such an extent dominated by Chatham’s abnormal personality 
—above the norm in greatness and prestige but also abnormal 
in the sense of being pathological—that it is difficult to trace in 
them what might be described as typical. 

Obviously, for the years 1763-6 the three essential collections 


of MSS. are the papers of Eling George III, of Grenville, and of 
Rockingham. The correspondence of George III, now at the 
Windsor Archives, has been published practically infijjjJdb^iaSk 
John Fortescue; moreover, any serious student 
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to the originals. But the printed Grenville and Rockingham Papers 
are mere selections, and the Grenville Papers from Stowe have 
been dispersed, the best part of them having gone to America;^ 
while the owner of the Rockingham MSS., Lord Fitzwilliam, is 
unwilling to allow scholars access to his papers.® Most of the 
Stowe MSS. that have gone to America are in the Huntington 
Library in California; I am told they have there 800,000 items 
from that collection, so far unsorted. Still, we know that there 
any serious student will be welcome, the difficulties for us being 
only the minor ones of time and distance. 

None the less for the present, in dealing with this period, I could 
only draw on printed material and tlu' originals at Windsor; the 
Newcastle, Hardwickc, and Liverpool MSS. at the British 
Museum; the Chatham Papers at the Record Oflicc; and certain 
auxiliary collections for thcsi; years- the Bute, Holland, Sand¬ 
wich, and Grafton MSS., whose owners have very kindly allowed 
me full access to them. 

^ Sir Lewis was not at tliis time aware that there were also Cirenvilie MSS. in 
various English collections. 

® Since deposited in the ShcfHtjId Public library and in the care of the Northampton¬ 
shire Record Office at Deiapr^ Abbey. 


The King and his Ministers 


William blackstone in his Commentaries on the Imws of England 
(published i 7 ® 4 ~ 9 ) describes the King as 

not only the chief, but properly the sole, magistrate of the nation; 
all others acting by commission from, and in due subordination 
to him. . . 

The passage, of which this sentence forms the kernel, is singlttd 
out for criticism by Dicey in his lectures on the Lain of the Constitu¬ 
tion (published 1886) as an example of Blackstonc’s habit 

of applying old and unapplicable terms to new institutions,^ and 
especially of ascribing in words to a modern and constitutional 
King, the whole and perhaps more than the whole of the powers 
actually possessed and exercised by William the Conqueror,® 

Dicey goes on to say, 

The language of this passage is impressive. ... It has but one 
fault... the statements it contains arc the direct oppo.sitc of the 
truth. The executive of England is in fact placed in the hands of a 
committee called the Cabinet. If there be any one person in whose 
single hand the power of the State is placed, that one person is not 
the Qpeen, but the chairman of the committee known as the Prime 
Minister. Nor can it be urged tliat Blackstone’s description of the 
royal authority was a true account of the powers of the King at the 
time when Blackstone wrote. George the Tliird enjoyed far more 
real authority than has fallen to the share of any of his descendimts. 
But it would be absurd to maintain that the language I have cited 
painted his true position.® 

Mark the sequence of the argument: it starts with a Hat denial 
of Blackstone’s statements, then broadens out into an account 
of the constitutional position in the fiftieth year of Qiicen Victoria’s 
reign coupled with an admission that tilings may liave been 
somewhat different in 1760, yet ends with the implied assertion 

^Twmty-fiwt edition (i844)> F* 

® Eighth edition (i 9 as), p. 7. * pp. S-f* 
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that fundamentally they must have been very much the same as 
in 1886. To Dicey, George III was obviously ‘a modern and 
constitutional King’.^ In reality Blackstone’s definition was as 
exact as it could be in his time, given its being put in one single 
short sentence. The royal authority is not described in terms 
reminiscent of Stuart claims; but in terms admittedly applicable 
to the position of a modern Prime Minister; and still more to that 
of the President of the United States—which in itself is prima facie 
evidence in favour of Blackstone. For America is, in certain ways, 
a refrigerator in which British ideas and institutions are pre¬ 
served long after they have been forgotten in this country. 

In 1760 the King of Great Britain was the actual head of the 
Executive, as the President of the United States is today; he was 
expected to take an active part in Government, and, by universal 
agreement, had the right to choose his Ministers. This was the 
constitutional theory consciously held by contemporaries, and 
usually acted upon in practice. 

What then was the nature of that contest which took place in 
the early years of George Ill’s reign, and in which the extent of 
the Royal power is supposed to have betm at issue? A deliberate 
and persistent attempt was alleg<‘d to havt; hvm made by the 
King to stretch his authority beyond its established limits, and 
the outcry was raised that the standard <-)f prerogative had been 
hoisted once more in Great Britain; this was answered by counter¬ 
cries of oligarchical confederacies formed to enslave the Crown; 
and the two cries seemed to bear each other out in creating the 
semblance of a clash of principles. But neither charge was ever 
formulated in clear constitutional terms, still less was it sub¬ 
stantiated; there, a void remained --subsequently to be filled by 
conceptions belonging to a later age. And I ask my.self: can we 
find in the first ten years of George Ill’s reign a real, fundamental 
difference of ideas concerning the nature and extent of the Royal 
power; or was the dispute a logical outcome of an inherently 
incongruous arrangement, aggravated by personal factors and 
fortuitous circumstances? 

Both cries are embedded —unexplained--in Horace Walpole’s 
Memoirs of the Reign of King George HI, one of the most remarkable 
works of contemporary history, and the most important repository 
of accurate facts, shrewd observations, and current cant and non¬ 
sense, for the first ten years of George Ill’s reign. The theme of 
prerogative runs through these memoirs, only to give place to 

^ itM., p. 7. 
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nther erv when Walpole’s friend Conway is in office and in 

danger of being displaced. 

Prerogative became a fashionable word.* 

the torrent which soon carried everything in favour of prcrrjgative® 
a plan had been early formed, of carrying the prerogative to very 
unusual heights.® 

The almost universal aquicscence to the favourite’s influence per¬ 
suaded both him and his dependents that . . . prerogative would 
master all opposition.* 

These are but a few examples of dozens that could be quoted from 
the Memoirs. 

Occasionally an even more sinister turn is given to the allt'ga- 
tions, and Walpole speaks of‘a new prospect of arbitrary power’,® 
‘the arbitrary measures of the Court’®, ‘the strides I had .stum 
made towards arbitrary power’,'' etc. Yet nowhere are thc-se 
allegations explained in concrete terms. 

What then were the mcasure.s of prerogative and the strides 
towards arbitrary power? Were, perhaps, General Warrants one 
of them? When dealing with these on their merits, Wal|X)le him¬ 
self gives, perhaps, the best description of the case wttr peniu‘d, 
and admits that all merely amounted to ‘the rashness’ of the 
King’s servants which ‘contrived to involve the Grown and them¬ 
selves in inextricable difficulties’. 

I do not mean to lead the reader through the maze of vague and 
barbarous law proceedings, which sprang out of this tran^tetkm. 
It did but lay open the undefined or unmeaning magazine of terms 
which the chicanery or contradictions of agts liad heaped together, 
and it proved that the Grown and the subject might be justified in 
almost any excesses. The right hand of Nomense armed the King, 
and her left defended the subject. The lawyers on either side were 
employed in discovering springs or loop-hol«* 

—an admirable description of a technical legal controversy whose 
ghost was finally and appropriately laid in the law courts. To it 
I would add the striking remark made in the debate of 17 February 
1764 by Richard Hussey, one of the most upright lawyera in the 
House of Commons. Walpole reports that 

1 Horace Walpole, M$mir$ of thi Edm Gmm //4 rc.-cd 0 , F* Rutscll Barker 

(1894), vol. i, p, 1$. 

* Ibid., voL i, p. 9,, ® Ibid., vol i, p. 14. * Ibid., wL I, p. I lO* 

® Ibid., vol i, p. 133. ® Ibid., vol i, p. ^ Ibid., voL % p. 

® Ibid., vol i, pp. 218-19. 
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he [Hussey] wished to have General Warrants condemned because 
to some there stood the names of men of virtue, which seemed to 
authorize so bad a practice. 

In other words, as generally admitted, the nu'asure was not with¬ 
out precedent. 

Were, perhaps, the dismissals of officers for voting against 
Government in the House of Commons the symptoms of prero¬ 
gative and arbitrary power? As far as Horace Walpole is con¬ 
cerned, he admits the difliculties of his own position. 

Nor hurt as I was by the treatment of my friend, could I myself 
wish to have the matter discussed in Parliament, where by voting 
against the measure of dismissing officers f()r tlunr conduct in the 
house, I must in fact have condemned my father. . . 

Again there were precedents in the prtivious highly constitutional 
reign. Nor could the Stamp Act, nor the Townsh(md Duties, nor 
the Printers’ Cast; be adduced as basis for the allegations against 
George III. In all these measures he was clo.sely j«jined to Parlia¬ 
ment. 

And the tone of Plorace Walpole’s rt;marb during the period 
when his friend Henry Seymour Goiiway wa.s in office and in 
danger of being displaced changt!d nunarkahly. According to his 
own report Walpole, when urging Conway not to resign, thus 
described to him tlic position of the country: 

That the nation was now quiet and satisfied; and that all sober 
men, not ranked in any faction, would not bear to see the King t?km 
prisoner; that all danger of arbitrary power was over ... but that 
another danger wa.s growing upon them, a danger I had always 
feared as much as the power of the crown; danger from aristocracy, 
and from those confederacies of great lords.® 

But who were these great lords so dangerous to the Crown and 
the nation? The Duke of Newcastle, petty, shuflliug, inefficient 
-the ‘greatest coward of the age’-determined ‘never to be a 
minister, or a bit of a minister again’?* A man whose fears, in 
Walpole’s words, ‘had surmounted his pas.sion for the Erst rank 
in power’.® A man of whom Bute had written to Grenville on 
13 October 1761, ‘Shah this feeble old man, decaying both in 
mind and body .., attempt to fetter him [the King] in cither 
House? To me the very idea appears both absurd and impossible.’* 

* Ibid., wl. i, p 295. »Ibid., vol. ii, p. 47. »Ibid., vol. iii, p. 55. 

‘Newcastle to Rticlansihain 19 June 1765. 32907, t Crjv. 

» Memms, vol. ii, p. 164. • Bute MSiS- 
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Or the Duke of Devonshire, whom Walpole described after his 
dismissal as ‘though grievously insulted, and provoked, ... of so 

decent nnd. C 3 .utioiis n unturCj 


* I.* r man on earth 

to think of exciting his fr*c[ids to Violent measures; and, indeed, 
after the first of passion bore his affront with too much 
patience’? Or the Duke of Bedford about whom Walpole writes 
in a passage suppressed by his editors: ‘ i acquit his Grace ... of 
malice; but his Duchess . . . and Rigby seldom acquainted the 
Duke of the true grounds on which he acted-a description 
which seems to voice the vmw of those who knc.w him best. Or, 
finally, the Marquess of Rockingham, whom Walpole himself 
describes as 'that nothing Rocknighani^ a man who 'had so 
weak a frame of person and neiyu,. u.at no emgences could sur- 
mount his timidity of speaking m public.’a This characterization 
is borne out by Rockingham’s own letters to the King. On 17 
December 1765, he wrote, 

Lord Rockingham is ashamed to inform His Majesty that he did 
not attempt to speak upon this occasion « 


not attempt to speak upon this occasion.* 

And when at last on 21 January lyfg; 
King wrote to him in encoura"!’’*- • 


ternus. 


id to attempt it, the 


I am much pieced that opposition has forced you to hear your 
own voice, which I hope will encourage you to stand forth in other 

debates/ 

He did, and on 28 May 1766 reported to the King, 

Lord Rockingham found the necessity of attcmntiM and though 
indeed extremely confused, got better through than hf’expected* 

-hardly a man to enslave the Crown, certainly one who did not 
try to. 

In groups and when in office men frequently act out of char¬ 
acter as though dnven by an extraneous force. Almost they 
appear as puppets subject to a power hidden behind the circum¬ 
stances; a power which uses the contradictions of a situation to 
pull about these puppets, or men, this way and that And if the 
nature and development of the conflict with which I am con¬ 
cerned is to be determined, the fundamental fiictors of the con¬ 
stitutional position in 1760 must first S c7crr. Inquiry 

^ Mmmrs^ voL i, p. 

2 It should occur at p. 321 of vol. i d’ the Aftm/wv* » ^ him to 

Lord HoEttd wrote m rou* 

IbiA, voL i. No. 244 . • Ibid.. v4 i. No. 34«^- 
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into the meaning of the word ‘prerogative’ and into the allega¬ 
tions of‘aristocratic faction’ fails to yield useful results; but there 
was at that time a widespread constitutional theory generally 
accepted by statesmen and politicians. Summed up as the Inde¬ 
pendency of the Grown, it stressed the right of the King to choose 
his ministers, and condemned any attempt on the part of candi¬ 
dates for office to force themselves upon the Crown. Let us 
examine, one by one, the attitude to these matters of the leading 
contemporary statesmen. 

In the reign of George II, which we have been taught to look 
upon as an early conception of mid-Victorian constitutionalism, 
during the Cabinet crisis of April 1757 the Duke of Newcastle 
himself put down in a memorandum a resolution. He would not 

attempt by force, in Parliament, to remove or replace ministers; 
or in any degree to force the King contrary to his inclinations to add i 
any persons into his administration.^ 

When two years later, Bute, on behalf of the Prince of Wales, ; 
inquired with Newcastle and his friends what part they would 
take on the death of the King, Newcastle replied that they 

wished the Prince of Wales may succeed to the crown ... in such 
a situation as shall leave his opinion free and enable him to form his 
plans of Government with advantage, 

and further that they 

have nothing more at heart than ... to prevent his being overruled 
or constrained by any faction or combination of men whatsoever.® 

The point of this declaration was aimed at the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land and Henry Fox—for at that time Cumberland was expected 
to rely on Henry Fox as leader of a dynastic opposition at the 
accession of George HI, and not on Newcastle and Rockingham 
as it in fact turned out to be. 

When George HI succeeded to the throne, during the war and 
at a time when Pitt’s popularity and prestige had reached their ! 
highest point, circumstances and Pitt’s refusal to .serve under Bute 
forced the King to continue the prcvioia administration; but 
when in September 1761 the first break occurred in that adimni- ’ 
stration and Pitt found himself out-voted by the Whig pad&ts, 
the Duke of Devonshire, whom Walpole describes as head of the 
Whig party* (‘No man would have disputed that pre-eimnence 

^3*997. f->35* *39889, ff. «3C-7' , 

* Mmmks, vol. ii, p* 15. Walpole alio wrote that tlic mwmm had more 

thaa oace termed him hronlctly tibc Fmm^ As WMgs*^ (Ibid., voL i, p. 159#) 
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with him’) commended Newcastle for the stand he took against 
Pitt’s City supporters. 

It is very plain [what] ... is their view ... to induce you to 
retire imagining by that means to get the better more easily of Lord 
Bute and then take possession of the King.’- 

And Devonshire, in his diary preserved at Chatsworth, notes 
having told the King that if only Bute and Newcastle united 
cordially, Pitt 

would be of no consequence, but that if they differed he would get 
the better of them and take possession of His Majesty, as they had 
done of his grandfather, which I should be very sorry to see.® 

This, recorded by Devonshire himself in his private diary, con¬ 
stitutes a declaration in favour of the independency of the Crown 
which recent historians would hardly have made us expect from 
the head of the Whigs. 

But when, a year later, the same Duke was dismissed from 
office and Newcastle tried to raise a hue and cry among the Whigs, 
Bute, in seeking to secure support for the King, alleged in circular 
letters that ‘the most factious combination of soi-disant great men 
had been formed against the lawful right and liberty of the King, 
that ever happened in this country’, and that they tried to ^ve 
the law to the King.* 

And when on i April 1763 Bute wrote to Grenville about a talk 
he had with Egremont and Halifax, he said, 

They . . . entered thoroughly into the necessity of strict union, not 
only among yourselves, but that of the other parts of the defender 
of Government, and this as the only means of supporting the King’s 
Independency.^ 

Newcastle rightly foresaw what the slogan of the new adxni:m« 
stration would be. He wrote to Hardwickc on 9 April 1763^ 

I hear that the language now given out, is, that now the Scotchman 
and favourite has resigned, th.ere remains no other question but 
whether the King shall chuse his ministers, or suffer o-'thers to 
impose them upon him. I always thought that this would be the turn 
the new ministers would give it. . . 

Clearly both Newcastle and the ministers thought that the use 
of this slogan would strengthen the administration. 

^ 24 October 1761. 32930, f. 5. ® Chatsworth MSS. ® 38200, £F. 89 <)o. 

^ The Gremille PaperSj ed* W. J. Smitih (11852), voL ii, p. 40. ^ b 91 b 
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When in August 1763 George III appealed to Pitt to form an 
administration, Grenville, when asked by his colleagues what 
attitude they should adopt towards the King, replied. 

We entered into the King’s service ... to hinder the law from being 
indecently and unconstitutionally given to him. We have continued 
in his service upon these principles; let us leave it with the same, 
and let us not be complained of as the authors of that very measure 
of which we have so much right to complain, and have sacrificed so 
much to prevent. 1 

In the negotiations between the King and Pitt, the Crown was 
faced with the plan of a complete and united administration of 
Pitt’s choice. Still, when taking leave from the King, he said. 

Sir, the House of Commons will not force me upon Your Majesty, 
and I will never come into your service against your consent* 

The authority for this statement might be considered, at first 
sight, insufficient. Walpole records having heard it from Lord 
Hertford, to whom the King is alleged to have told it. But _ 
there is plentiful evidence to bear it out. Thus Newcastle writes 
to John White on 19 June 1764, that Pitt, in a conference with 
Lord Lyttelton, stated ‘that for one he would never force himself 
upon the King’.® And Newcastle in a memorandum of a con¬ 
ference, of August 1764, with Monsieur Michel, die Prussian 
Minister, represents him saying that ‘ Mr. Pitt talked in the usual 
style, that he would never come in by force; or without the King’s 

good will_’* There is a good deal more evidence to that 

effect* 

Even when the King, unwillingly, had to take back the Grcn- 
viUe Administration, and they felt strong enough to enforce 
Bute’s removal from Court, George Grenville—in circular letters 
sent out to his fricnds—still repeated the old formula that they 
continued ‘to prevent any undue and unwarrantable force being j 
put upon the Crown’,® and he appeahd even for Bute’s brother’s ; 
support ‘for the honour and independence of the Crown’.* In 
fact the King was now between the upper and the nether mill¬ 
stone: those whom he had a year earlier accused of trying to give r 
him the law, and those who claimed to have rescued Mm from | 
such oppression. Indeed Charles Jenkinson, in a memorandum ’ 
on relations between Bute and Grenville preserved among his \ 

1 GrmmlU Papers, vol. ii, p. 86, * Walpole, Mmdrs, vol. i, p. 831. 

» 31*960, f. 17. * f- 

» GrmoiUe Pepers, vol. ii, p. 106. • IWd., pp. im -'S- 
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MSS records that great pains were taken to dissuade Bute from 
acting against the Grenville Administration, as it would have been 
impossible for the King 

to carry on his Government by the assistance alone of those who were 
lttach?d to himself and that he would be thereby tffihged to put 
himself and his Government into the hands of some of those leaders 
of faction who meant to give him the law.^ 

In the course of the next two years the Grenvilles had however so 
far estabhshed their influence in Parliamiuit, and had come to feel 
to such an extent secure, that in thcword.s of George HI, their 
whole attention was confined, not to the advantage of their 
country but to making themselves masters ol tlu' closet . . . 
while the Kng made attempts (in April and May 1765) to free 
himself of saviours who had acquired such prc^poridcraiic^c as 
practically to dictate to him in public. 

Now came the turn of the wheel-* Everything comes round 
in this country” said Lord Rockingham to Horace Walpole on a 
suitable occasion. In a letter to the Duke of Cumberland, i a June 
1765, the King refers to 

Those worthy men Lord Rockingham, Duke of Grafton, Ncweastlc, 
and others, for they arc men who have principles and theretorc 
cannot approve of seeing the Crown dictated to by tticti * * » 

And indeed, Newcastle himself looked upon it as a great advantage 
that the opposition could now enter oflice 

without being liable to the trite, common objections of forcing the 
Crown—coming in wthout the King’s approbation—being not 
sure of the King’s support etc.* 

And Lord Temple in February 1766 informed the King (as 
Grenville noted in Ms Diary) 

that he should esteem himself happy to be the instrument to rescue 
the King out of the hands of those who wanted and meant to take 
him prisoner*® 

A year later the Rockingham Government collapsed under 
the weight of its own inefficiency. Pitt was invited by the King 
to form a new administration; and in their conference on t'Jt July 
1766 he is reported by the King to have said, 

1 Printed by N. Jucker m 77 m Jiitkinsm Fapws, lyfia-iya? (i 040 )f P* 

2 Fortescue Cmespondeme^ vol. i, No* 139* ® Ibid., voL I, No* 

4 M. Bataon. A Moprtatim of th Changos in th Mi # m Mm 

Newcastle in a Series of Xmtters (i8<)8), p. 2. 

® Grenville Papers^ vol. iii, p. 360. 
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That no man wm an honest man that recommended none v,- 
own friends, as that must be to form a phalanx to disable the S- “ 
from dismissing them when it judged it proper.^ ^ 

And here again, though thi; authority hir this statement mio-ht 
seem open to doubts and objections, its accuracy is borne oS 
Pitts pronouncements and his general attitude to par^ 
actions. For instance, in his letter to the King of .5 July , yS he 

Permit me Sir, most humbly to add that if I.ord Rockinirh.m’, 
being quiet . , . depends on no other motive than Mr TIa, a ^”^1! 

conCnuing Ohancdlor of the Z,, 1 ; 

that a eolation ha finally taknn tin. Mr. iCLwS >’ 

to remain in that office.* i^cwnesweli... is not 

^d when the negodations about I,ord Edgeumbe and lord 
Bessborough were png on in November 17&, Pi,t, now 1 0 d 
Chatham, sent a haughty answer ‘that he would not stS! 
connections to force the King.’* 

Su* ettampks cotiltl bn muItiplW. but to what purootaJ 
Uic doemne of the IndifitraitUuiry „f th,- Clniwii -tliat is tht 
nght of the King to ehoose Im minist.xt -was assmed ow ml 
again ■» most explicit ttTms. Som.. „,ay tl.ink, iierliap, 
Horace Walpole at least-the son of „„„ who h (oS 

3l2uZ-dids?eT ■■■“d-™ Prime MlS 

in tnw coptry—did sec far into the future, and held on this m-u tpr 

iT 

r ■ u *767 negotiations were on foot be- 

RtSdnghams'^and^SdT'd Administration and the 

iicocMngnaim and Bedfords, with a view to broadenJnn. 

admimstrapn’s bottom -as it was then termed - Walpole reports 
having said to Conway that ‘ ^ 

ikTbVsS."'*'"' “ * •«“ ““I “ 

^ discussing 

ivmg « mail, Wal{>oIe^s retort wm pointed, 

» vol. i, N«.. 143 (miwlated). 

* Memoirs, vol. iii, p. 41 a Walj>ok, Memoirs, v«>t. il, p. sijo, 

’ Mimirs, vol. Hi, p. 47. 
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There is no doubt that in theory, about 1760, the right of the 
King to choose his ministers stood uncont<-swd; but m pracUce 
Agreement about this choice lay at the basis of al the political 
wnlicts of the period-with the cries of independency on he 
one hand and of prerogative and oligarchic faction on the other 
—and pointed to a fundamental ill-adjustment m the constitit- 
tional Lchinery. But before entering into the discussion of this 
nroblem I propose to consider the matter from ti thlferent angh., 
and prove that the right of the King to choose hi.s mimst<*rs at 
that time was more than a current assumption, or a constitutional 
convention, and that it was both inherent in the political situation 
of that time and its inevitable logical result—nnicli as the hmiU- 
tion of the powers of the Crown in that choice a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty years later was again no comtitutional conven¬ 
tion but the logical outcome of a new situation. Here I should 
like to join issue with Dicey on a matter of terminology which is 
of far-reaching importance. In his book on the Law of the Constitu¬ 
tion he regrets that certain maxims (the conditions of tenure of 
office by ministers being one of them) ‘must be called conven¬ 
tional’, for the word ‘suggests a notion of insignificance or un¬ 
reality’. For my own part I object to the word ‘converition’ even 
because of its more fundamental meaning: it might imply that 
these maxims are the result of an understanding, an agreenient 
which, as a rule, the contracting parties are free to shape according 
to their own choice. In reality, the basic power of the King to 
choose his ministers in 1760, and his basic duty to accept them 
from Parliament in 1910, was, and is, the inevitable outcome of a 
situation which no single individual could control. 

What then was it that in time placed the Prime Minister at the 
head of the executive in this country? It was the evolving system 
of big, closely knit and well-disciplined parties, a system^ that 
clearly singles out men, or a group, able to command a majority 
in the House of Commons. If there were a multitude of small 
parties in the House, as there is for instance in trance, or were 
the allegiance of members to their party uncertain, the Grown as 
the one feed element in Governmkt would regain considerable 
latitude in the choice of the Prime Minister. 

What then is it that exercises the greatest constraining force on 
the Member and binds him to his party? In other words what is 
the main factor in party discipline? It is dependence of the Mem¬ 
ber on his party for his seat in Parliament, and —viewed firom tlm 
angle—it is indifTerent whether his succcKf is due to the goodwill 
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of his constituents or to the strength of the party machin. 
The more the Members depend for their seats on the narw 
organization and its leaders, the greater the inner coherence Z 
the party and the strength of its leaders against all and sundry 

But so long as politics were local in character, there could 
no real party discipline. Members sat in their own right or eW 
on the influence of private patrons; and, most important of all 
so long as the Crown, through a system of patronage, controlled 
the disposal of certain posts, it (;x(>r<as<*d considerable influence 
both m elections and in the I fouse. “ 

About 1760, even in the freest constituencies, politics still bore 
a local character to a remarkable degree. In my book Th Structure 
of Politics, I have given numerous examples of it, and here I shall 
only illustrate the matter with one telling example: in 1774 in 
the populous free constituency of Newcastle-upon-Tyne the 
question of the right to graze cows on the castle leas played a 
greater part in the election of Members to Parliament than the 
entirCj colossal, problem of America- 

• was the influence exer- 

ciscd by the Grown. From it, only Members sitting for private or 
pocket boroughs or boroughs practically devoid of voters, could 
be wholly free. Research into the matter shows that the number 
of seats really controlled by the IVeasury, or other government 
departmcnt.s, was relatively small; but that the cost to a private 
patron of cultivating an interest in an average borough would 


merits It coiiferrcd on their constituencies. Though the Crown’s 
control of Mcmbera was far lcs.s complete or wide than the hold 

At a1.IS I H iT . , m J>m _ ... 


the cightccnth-ccntury House of Commons. And fitim this situa- 

't>e none so long as appoint- 
ments to the Qvil Service were not removed altogether flrom the 




mM « lumica EumDO 

? A elections even in large consdtnendcs, : 

e had to be a controlling electoral inincncc at the centre (in ^ 
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the Treasury) and the question only was who exercised it, the 
Bang or his ministers. Fundamentally the position was this; had 
a set of ministers obtained exclusive control of that electoral 
influence, they would indeed have become kings. Whereas if the 
King was to hold the balance between the parties, or factions, in 
Parhament he was bound to have the choice of ministers. And 
should he have wished to attach himself absolutely to one indivi¬ 
dual or minister, and delegate his own power to that individual, 
the cry of ‘Favourite’ was bound to go up from all the other, 
thwarted, aspirants. In the case of Lord Bute it did so. 

Originally—and not in England alone—the King was head of 
the executive, and his ministers were his tools and servants bound 
to carry out his policy, as ministers in the United States arc to this 
day bound to carry ou 4 ; the policy of the President. The legisla¬ 
ture, under those conditions, was like an audience watching the 
performance of actors with enough approval or disapproval to 
influence—and even direct—tlic performance up to a point, but 
without playing an active part in it. The next development was 
reached when the English realized that the work of governing 
was easier if the servants of the Crown were chosen from among 
the leading rnembers of the legislature. But since the legislature 
was divided into parties or factions, a curious—indeed, a para¬ 
doxical-position arose; the system functioned best when one side 
was definitely tainted with disloyalty to the Crown—in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, if they were either Jacobites or 
adhered to the undutiful heir to the throne. For then the King 
was induced to work with the chiefs of one party, and did so more 
or less harmoniously. But as the parties became extinct, the 
position grew inherently more difficult; until, about 1760, al¬ 
most all men in both Houses were, as far as loyalty to the Grown 
was concerned, fit to enter the King’s service. And from then on, 
there was something inherently illogical in the King constituting 
hi^elf—as he wM bound to do so long as he had the choice of 
ministers—the chief of the ‘ins’ as against the ‘outs’. This is not 
to say that there was no friction between the King and his nuni- 
sters. A certain amount of it there always was, and the King’s 
desire to choose his ministers from among the best men of any 
party was not based on high principles alone. Thus, at the very 
time when Bute w^ preaching ‘strict union’ to Grenville, Egrc- 
mont his brother-in-law, and Halifax his friend, letters were 
passing between Bute and the King on the desirability of avoiding 
too strong a union among them. ‘Nothing can be more true’, 
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wrote George III to Bute about 17 March 1763, ‘than ray dear 
friend’s sentiments with regard to having men not too much 
ally’d in the active posts of Government that my independency 
may be preserved.’^ Still, the opposite factor must not be over¬ 
looked either—the desire of the King not to constitute himself ' 
the chief of one party in the State was much mon^ congruous with 
the fundamental conception of royally than the acceptance of a 
party by him when he was contributing considerably, even in 
Parliament, to their securing a majority. It is when thus regarded 
that the constitutional and Parliamentary position in Great 
Britain about 1760 appears to contain the inhenmt contradiction 
I have spoken of. And you will concech^ that it was bound to con¬ 
tinue until both the King and the Civil St'rvants were taken out 
of party politics. 

When the discovery of the system of party government is hailed 
by ‘Whig’ historians tis a great achievement of eighttxnth-ccntury 
Britain, insuflicicnt regard is usually paitl to th<^ contradictory 
position in which that sy.stem wtis benmd to place the King. 
Personalities (the King, Bute, and Pitt) did add considerably to 
the confusion and difficulties of th(‘ first ten years of George Ill’s 
reign; but the fact remains that while George III never really ; 
transgressed the limits of authority set for him by the constitu¬ 
tional customs of the time, he came over and again into conflict 
with the leading statesmen or with political factions. Yet those • 
conflicts of the period which seem to be about the constitution 
itself, should really be described as the re.sult of inevitable malad- ! 
justments in the constitutional machinery; and during the period ; 
of transition from purely Royal to purely Parliamentary govern- \ 
ment, these maladjustments were inevitable. < 

A somewhat similar position can be seen in France under the I 
July Monarchy when Louis Pliilippe tried to uphold the French [ 
tradition of a strong and indepimdent executive coupled with a \ 
Parliamentary system copied from Great Britain. And the French, { 
with their genius for definition, coined during that period a num- j 
ber of fine terms closely applicable to the problems of George 1 
Ill’s early yeais. Prerogative they called poumir persoml, cox- 
xuption—conquite individuelle and for them the whole doctrine * 
of the position of the King turned on whether Thiers’s definition— \ 
le roi rigne et ne gmverm pas should be accepted or not. Guizot j 
passionately denied tlie theory, and asserted that the throne was ; 
not an empty chair and that the King was m itre intelligent et like. | 

‘ R. tfedgwfck, op. eit., No. ' 
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As for the King’s advisers, he considered it their task to mediate 
between the King and Parliament, and to establish harmony 
between them by obtaining the King’s consent for the policy 
which they thought it their duty to defend before Parliament. 
In other words they were to form a buckle between the legisla¬ 
ture and the prominent head of the executive, a buckle which, 
even at the best of times, was bound to bear much strain; and it 
was always with a view to gaining the ready acquiescence of 
Parliament and the public that a wise King was to choose his 
ministers. Chatham, too, once gavo a definition of the Cabinet as 
it should be constructed. He wished ‘to see the best of all parties 
in Employment, that that was the only means of carrying on 
affairs with any degree of utility’.1 And Walpole’s rhetorical 
question to the Duke of Richmond, about the desirability of 
everybody depending on King RocHngham and no one on King 
George, echoed in its own way the theory that the Cabinet should 
be a compromise between a party, or group, in Parliament and 
the Crown. Curious expressions on the part that a popular mini¬ 
ster could play are to be found in a correspondence between Henry 
Fox and a small dependant of his, John Luke Nicholl (they are 
among the Holland House MSS.). On 19 October, Fox wrote to 
Nicholl criticizing Pitt’s famous letter to the City, in which he 
explained his resignation on the ground that he had no longer 
been allowed to ‘guide’ the policy of the country. ‘Surely Mr. 
Pitt s letter can do him no service ’, wrote Henry Fox, ‘. . . sole 
Prime Minister used to be thought an abomination in a free 
country.’ To which Nicholl replied, 

These are surely the most extravagant times my little reading or 
raperience ever knew. Mr. P. the man best fitted for them—Hanover; 
Continental German measures; and a prime sole Minister, were 
formerly held in horror and the promotera in detestation. But he was 
the Prime Minister of the people not the Sovreign—and thereby 
gabled to_ do more for the latter, than all the most abandon’d 
Court Ministers since the Conquest ever could or dared attempt to 

Note how this letter also points to another disturbing element in 
the situation. Pitt was a Prime Minister neither of the Sovereign 
nor of the Parliament, but of the people and therefore, at the 
height of his power, carried out with ease for the King measures 
that no other minister could have acliicvcd. 



^ Fortescue, op. cit., vol i, No. 143. 


* Henry Fox MSS. 
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Let US now look at the relations between the ministers and the 
Kang from another angle. Once he had placed them in office and 
if he continued to support them, their tenure was practically 
unlimited, unless they were overthrown by some national disaster. 
Such relative permanency produced, naturally enough, a form 
of disloyalty, innocuous yet personally galling: I have in mind 
the gathering of an opposition round the Princ(‘ of Wales which 
was based on the conflict between fath(T.s and sons, typical in the 
House of Hanover, and which was bound in its turn to embitter 
that family conflict. Clearly, if the support of the King was suffi¬ 
cient to keep more or less well-chosen ministers in office, the 
chances of the ‘outs’ to come in were: meagre until the King’s 
death. And yet if he dismissed his ministers without some obvious 
and overwhelming reasons, or without the ministers themselves 
giving up their offices in despair at their own incapacity to cope 
with a situation, he could not but give the impres.sion of being 
whimsical or even arbitrary, and was certain to create enemies 
for himself. In fact, in die early yeans of George Ill’s reign, the 
unsteadiness of the Parliamentary .situation was aggravated by 
there being no Prince of Wales capable of leading an opposition 
to the Sovereign. And so Bute, and the legend which soon 
gathered round him, and the whole problem of the so-called 
‘King’s friends’, became the chief disturbing elements, and en¬ 
dured for the first ten years of the reign. 

What then were the restrictions on die King’s choice of mini¬ 
sters? In the fot place they rMuIted from the material—to 
availability. When on i November 17tio Devonshire urged Bute 
to have management for Pitt as administration would be impos¬ 
sible without him, Bute repEed, 

* My Lord, I would not for the world the King should hear swA 
language, he would not beaur it for a moment.’ 

I answered ‘not bear it! He must b«ir it. Every King must make 
use of human instruments to attain human ends or his affmrs will 
go to rmn.’^ 

Furthermore, the men who could be simultaneously placed in 
oflSoe were to some extent already in the habit of working together 
or, to put it in cightecnth-cenlury language, were grouped in 
factions; and the King as a rule had to accept this fact. Lastly— 
a very important point—the number of men fit to hold office was 
by no means great, which is proved, for instance, by the failure 


‘ Chatsworth MSS. Devomhivr Diary. 
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of the Newcastle-Rockingham group to form an administration 
in May 1765, or to carry on effectively in 1766. These failures 
point a significant difference between the 1760$ and our own 
time. A great statesman requires much the same qualities to¬ 
day as he then did, though these qualities will, possibly, express 
themselves somewhat differently; but from the middling rank and 
the working ministers much more was then required than is now. 
Today, for their political work in Parliament, ministers can 
call on the help of a party system which efficiently eases the 
running of the machinery of government. Then, not even the 
worst corruption could have achieved anything like such easing. 
Equally, in the administrative work of the departments, working 
ministers now enjoy the support of a highly trained Civil Service. 
Such assistance was almost entirely lacking to the eighteenth- 
century minister. The junior lords at the various boards and one 
or two secretaries in each department (frequently themselves 
sitting in the House of Commons) composed between them what 
might be called the first-division staff, and the burden on them, 
and the ministers they served, was heavy indeed. I have been 
through the correspondence of Lord Sandwich as Secretary of 
State—it is preserved at Hinchinbrooke, in the Record Office, 
and in the Stowe Papers in the British Museum—and there is 
hardly a draft which is not in the handwriting of Sandwich’s 
under-secretary, Richard Phelps, or of Sandwich himself. 

It is almost inconceivable with what trifles not only the Under¬ 
secretary but ministers and even the King had to deal pensonaUy 
all the while. Small wonder that the choice of ministers open to the 
Grown was never great. 

(ii) 

The Cabinet 

Between 191a and 1919 several important studies on the 
eighteenth-century Cabinet appeared in The English Historical 
Review, and recently^ a book by the late Professor Turner® was 

^ [Written m 1934.] 

® E, R. Tumor, The Cabinet Council of England m the Seoentmth md Eighteenth a«- 
turies, 1622-X784, Two vols. (Baltimore, 1930). 
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published on the same subject. The latter publication may be of 
some use to students as an index of printed works on the Cabinet 
and a guide to some collections of MSS. But the autlior lacks the 
minute knowledge and the supreme care needed for correct inter¬ 
pretation of the various Cabinet mec'tings, and--outside its 
narrow field of usefulness as an index of mat(Tiai- -his book should 
be read with the utmost caution. Here; is one examph^ of his slap¬ 
dash method. Cumberland, he says vaguely, attended Cabinets 
in 1762; actually, in George Ill’s reign, Cumberland attended no 
Cabinet before July 1765. What happened in 1762 was that the 
ministers met at the Duke of C-’umbcrland’s ‘late lodgings’. There 
are also other equally gross mistakes, amusing only to those who 
know how wrong they are. In contrast, we luive Mr. Tcmperley’s^ 
essay published in 1912. Here, as in much else, Temperley was a 
pioneer and still is worth rtading, though his stat<-mcnt that the 
‘nominal’ Cabinet was used to check the ‘efficient’ Cabinet, and 
that this led the North-Fox coalition to dispense with it, is wrong. 
Sir William Anson’s essay, publislu^d in 1914,® contains valuable 
definitions and, like all his writings on the <dght(;enth century, 
shows an underetanding that verge.s on intuition; but he, unfor¬ 
tunately, lacked intimate knowledge of tI«^ people and conditions 
discussed. And from this point of vit'w, tlic best of a whole group 
of essays is Mr. Sedgwick’s, published in 1917,® shortly after he 
took his degree at Cambridge. His essay is limited to the last two 
or three years of Walpole’s administration but is so thorough in 
the use of materials that his concIusion.s can be accepted as final, 
so far as they go- 

I would add a word of caution on the whole bulk of the work so 
far done on the eighteenth century: it hi« left tts a dangerous 
terminological legacy f)r, more precisely, ha.s bequeathed to us a 
bad misnomer. ‘Inner Ciabinet’ and ‘Outer Cabinet’ have become 
accepted terms for the eightecntli-cenlury situation, whereby a 
false analogy with similar bodies in our own time has been estab¬ 
lished. Even now there is good ground to demur agairat using Ac 
term ‘Inner Cabinet’, becau.se it tends to endow that fleeting 
shadowy group with a too formal and wcllnigh official character. 
Some expression like ‘inner ring’ or ‘directing group’ would seem 

1H. W. V. Temperley, ‘Inner and Outer Ciabiaet and privy coumdl, iSyfi 
jE.JV.it., vol. xxvii (jgitt), pp. 68a-99. 

* W. R. Anson, ‘The Chibinet in the seventeenth aund eighteenth centurit*’, E.H^, 
vol. xxix (1914), pp. 56-78. j .i 

®R. R. Sedgwick, ‘The inner cabinet firom 1739 to 1741% EJf.R., vtil. xxmv 
(1919), pp. 390-302. 
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preferable. To make my reasons for this statement more clear, I 
would like you to follow me in examining how the present official 
Cabinet and that inner ring compare with the two ‘Cabinets’ of 
the eighteenth century. 

Today the Cabinet^ consists of about twenty members, of whom 
only two are at present free of departmental duties, the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Baldwin—the two leaders. That the ‘first 
digestion of business’—as the eighteenth century termed it—is 
not possible in so large an assembly is, I presume, clear. .And in 
fact, by now, for that specific work the custom has grown up of 
forming official or semi-official Cabinet Committees in which 
the minister most directly concerned prepares the business to¬ 
gether with colleagues whose departments are affected by it or 
who, for one reason or another, are chosen to do the work with 
him. The most important work of the leader, by whatever name 
he goes (for quite a while he has been known as the Prime Minister), 
is to determine the general policy of the Government; and since 
early on, the Prime Minister has mostly done so with the help of 
a few friends whom he may, or may not, have put in charge of the 
most important Government departments. For this group, con¬ 
sisting of the Prime Minister and his intimate advisers, in the last 
twenty-five years, the name of ‘Inner Cabinet’ has become 
current. Considering the situation more closely we see that, 
strictly speaking, no such group is necessary but whenever it 
forms, it is by far the most important committee of the Cabinet, 
although never officially acknowledged or fixed. The chief thing 
about it is its altogether independent composition, I mean a 
composition detached from the departmental position of its mem¬ 
bers. And when for a short time during the war, a real inner 
Cabinet was officially established under the name of ‘War 
Cabinet’ and with the purpose of its directing our policy, its 
members were altogether free of departmental duties. 

One thing is equally true of the present Cabinet and of that in 
the eighteenth century. As the one is, so the other was, an instru¬ 
ment used for the most delicate and difficult work; strong, it yet 
is supremely supple, and subject to continual readjustments and 
changes determined by the purposes it serves. Furthermore, as 
soon as any part (of either) acquires a fixed formal existence, it is 
apt to wither away—because it soon loses that adaptability which is 
essentially necessary for its existence. And therefore the Cabinet’s 
living core, its heart, is at all times to be found by tracing the 

^ [Written in 1934*3 
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heartbeat, the actual workings, rather than by examining its 
known and acknowledged forms. 

About 1760 there were two kinds of Cabinet—the one most 
commonly known as the ‘nominal’ Cabinet or ‘Cabinet Council’ 
the other usually described as the ‘efficient’ or ‘effective’ Cabinet- 
but bearing also a multitude of names—‘conciliabulum’, ‘the 
King’s principal servants’, ‘the lords who arc consulted upon His 
Majesty’s secret affairs’, ‘the lords whom the King entrusts with 
his private correspondence’, etc.; and sometimes, this narrower 
efficient Cabinet is also called the ‘ Cabinet Council.’ 

Taking the two in their most perfect form they can be described 
as follows: the first man on the list of the full nominal Cabinet • 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury; next came the Lord Chan- ' 
cellor, the l/ird President of the Council, and the Lord Privy 
Seal; four great court officials were included -the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain, the Lord High Steward, the Groom of the Stole, and the 
Master of the Horse; also the First I.ord of the Treasury and the i 
two Secretaries of State; the First Lord of the Admiralty and the i 
Commandcr-in-Ghief; and a certain number of leading pecn, ! 
elder statesmen, and important politiciam. The whole bears a i 
striking resemblance to the scheme of a narrow«*r reformed Privy 1 
Council as it was proposed by Charles II in 1679 (you will find ! 
the documents quoted by Mr. Tcmperley from tiw: Privy Council | 
Renter in his article in the English Hisloriml Review, 1912). It is j 
again obvious that a body so numerous and heterogeneous could ! 
hardly be expected to transact the ordinary daily work of govern¬ 
ment, and therefore another body was bound to evolve, consisting 
of the working ministers. This was the ‘efficient Cabinet’, Anyone 
acquainted with eighteenth-century administration could guas 
its membership. Three ministers had always and invariably to 
be of it, forming the absolutely irreducible minimum: the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the two Secretaries of State—the men in 
charge of finance, home affairs, and foreign affairs. As a rule, the 
efficient Cabinet included the I..ord Chancellor—the great 
lawyer whose advice nunisters would naturally seek when trans¬ 
acting the work of the ^vemment. And the last of the ‘BigFivc’- 
as I may perhaps call them-was the Ix>rd President of the Coun¬ 
cil, the surviving li^ with the matribc of ail Cabinets, and the oifiy 
person in the efficient Cabinet who was not, strictly speaking, a j 
working minister. Besides this, always in war-time but at other 
timw too, the First Lord of the Admiralty was a member of the 
efficient Cabinet; while the Army was represented, if at aU, by, the | 
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Commander-in-Chief or the Master of the Ordnance, never by 
the Secretary at War, who almost to the end of the eighteenth 
century was merely a kind of civilian Under-Secretary to the 
other two. 

Note how unfortunate the application of the terms ‘Outer’ 
and ‘Inner’ Cabinet is for the eighteenth century, even if con¬ 
sidered proper for our own time. True, the nominal Cabinet 
approximated to the size of the Cabinet of our day, and the 
efficient Cabinet was a ring within it, as tiro so-called ‘Inner’ 
Cabinet is now in the full body. But here the resemblance ends. 
The present full Cabinet is the descendant of the efficient Cabinet 
—practically all its members sit in it on the strength of their 
departmental position. The nominal Clabinet of the eighteenth 
century has by now disaj)peared altogether, while growth in the 
number of departments and the volume of business has led to the 
formation of various Cabinet Committees which form the real 
counterpart to the cflicituil Cabinet. In the eighteenth century 
the scope of Government work was so narrow that one single 
committee was sufficient. As for the inner ring which is now 
described as the ‘Inner Cabinet’, it did have its counterpart in 
the eighteenth century but seldom included all the members even 
of the narrow cflicient Cabinet: for there almost always was some¬ 
body whom the leading minister had to place in charge of an 
important government department but wliom he did not trust 
sufficiently to lake into his most intimate councils. 

The above picture of the two types of Cabinet in tlic eighteenth 
century gives them in their purest form; but over and again inter¬ 
mediate forms developed to suit the circumstances of the time and 
the business in hand, Mr. Sedgwick has definitely established that 
an efficient Cabinet existed in the closing years of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s Administration. Apparently there was none in the first 
few years after his fall, not for the reasons put forward by Professor 
Turner^—that the high attendance during 1744 is to be explained 
by the anxiety of ministers in respect of the dangers that threa¬ 
tened—but because these were years of a Coalition Cabinet, with¬ 
out a real leader or a leading group, and in which the various parts 
did not trust each other. Therefore, even if small meetings perhaps 
were occasionally held by ministers in charge of the working 
departments, many problcntM had to be decided in what might 
best be described as a coalition conference. Tlxus the minutes 
surviving of twenty-three meetings held between 2 February and 

X Loc. dt., p. 684. 
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30 March 1744, show that average attendance amounted to some¬ 
thing like fourteen or fifteen members. So that these gatherings 
very nearly coincided with the nominal Cabinet, except for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and two or three other members not 
attending these meetings as a rule. Towards the end of the forties 
and stiU more in the beginning of the fifties, the supremacy of the 
Pelhams came to be established and various coalition branches 
were lopped off. Then, the narrow efficient Cabinet once more 
emerged; and also, even more definitely, an imuT ring—more 
narrow than the efficient Cabinet “"Consi.sting of the Duke of New¬ 
castle, Henry Pelham, and I.r>rd Chanctilor Hardwicke. Nor did 
the Coalition of 1757 revive the large Cabinet conference. It was 
dominated by Pitt, and the surviving Cabinet minutes usually 
show a strict business attendance by ministirs in charge of im¬ 
portant departments. Hardwicke, though he had resigned the 
position of Lord Chancellor in 1756, continued a member both 
of the nominal and the efficient Cabinet; while Henley, the new 
holder of the Great Seal, had to content himself with the office 
of Lord Keeper. In other words, the oflka; of Lord Chancellor 
was in abeyance and split, and Hardwicke the cx-Chancellor 
continued its political work while Henley performed its judicial 
and administrative duties. As this was war-time, Anson and 
ligonier usually attended for naval and military btisiness; and 
others also attended if and when required. For instance, die Lord 
Keeper was present at the meeting on 17 July 1758 for Dr. 
Hen^’s examination—a meeting of a scmi-Judtcial character— 
and. in the list of those present he was conctxied the first place. Or 
again, when the Cabinet had to tUscuss the question of whether 
Lord George Sackville could be tried by court martial after 
hawng been dismissed from the army, both the law and the army 
were fully represented—the Lord Keeper, Ia>rd Hardwicke and 
Lord Mansfield, Lord Ligonier and Lord Barrington, Secretary 
at War, wm all there, ^present’.* Anyone could be summoned 
to the effident Cabinet if required, and if he was a member of the 
other Cabinet he seems to have sat in the efficient Cabinet as a full 
member; but I have nowhere found this practice put down in so 
mmiy words, ^ a rule. With regard to other statesmen, in certain 
minutes a distinction is drawn between th«c describe) I as ‘ j)resent’ 
and those mentioned as ‘attending’. 

It is astonishing how little we know about ibc- truustiuination 
of the effident Cabinet during the month following tin- accession 

* Op. dt., vol. ii, p. 76. 
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of George III. On 7 November Pitt and Bute talked to New¬ 
castle about a future Cabinet, Bute saying that 

the King would have everything go on for the present as it was in 
his grandfather’s time, and till the several officers are appointed 
after the expiration of the six months; but when the new appoint¬ 
ments are made the King will then declare whom he would call to 
his Cabinet CounciP 

and we know that Bute entered the efficient Cabinet even before 
he became Secretary of State. But by the summer of 1761, when 
peace negotiations were carried on with France, there was again 
something like a Cabinet committee within an efficient Cabinet; 
in size it came somewhere between the efficient and the nonunal 
Cabinets, and it included all the working ministers with a number 
of leading statesmen added to them. What would have been in 
that summer of 1761 the membership of the efficient Cabinet 
constructed on orthodox lines? It would have consisted of New¬ 
castle as First Lord of the Treasury, Pitt and Bute as Secretaries 
of State, Henley as Lord Chancellor, and Granville as Lord 
President of the Council; in other words, of a triumvirate—New¬ 
castle, Pitt and Bute—and a nonentity, a shadow, and not always 
a sober shadow at that. But in fact, neither Newcastle nor Bute 
would have dared to transact business unattended by their 
friends; Newcastle was cowardly and ineffective, Bute was 
cowardly and inexperienced. Therefore Newcastle had to be 
attended by his poHtical nurse, Hardwicke who held no office, 
and by Devonshire who was Lord Chamberlain; Bute hoped to 
find support in Bedford and Mansfield; while Pitt had his ‘second’ 
in Temple; these alone would have made a Cabinet of eight. But 
when so many who held no office were included, Anson and 
Ligonier—as heads of the fighting services—could not be kept 
out. And so the number rose to twelve. Once more we have a 
formation which cannot be described either as a nominal or as an 
efficient Cabinet, yet was the British Cabinet in the summer of 
1761. 

Immediately after Pitt and Temple had resigned on 2 October 
1761, Bute pointed out to Newcastle that the Cabinet Council 
was too large, and suggested that ‘the first concoction’ of business 
should be limited to a committee of four, consisting of Newcastle 
as First Lord of the Treasury, Bute and Egremont as Secretaries 
of State, and George GrenviUe who on the resignation of Pitt had 

132914, f. 171V. 
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become leader of the House of Commons. Newcastle saw from th 
very outset, as he. wTotc to Devonshin; on j) October, that it was ^ 

Lord Bute’s view, by confining the concert alrout business to himself 
his two friends, My Lore! Kgremont and Mr. Grenville and myself 
... to get the whole power and tiisposition of ljusincss as weU as aU 
employments, to himself. I am now fully convinced of it.. the 
point indeed i.<t to make me a,s weak in the council as possible^' 

And some ten day.s later Newca,«itlc wrote to Sir Joseph Yorke 
about a dispatch to Madrid, that he suppost'd it had been agreed 
between Lord Kgremont and Lf>rd But<‘ ‘for not withstanding 
the Cabinet Council of us four / know nothing of the matter’} 
Thus we have a whole chain of Cabinet formations—the no minal 
Cabinet of about twenty; the surviving committee without Pitt 
and Temple, presumably of about ten mentinTs; the council of 
four, formed by Bute to isolate and reduce Newcastle; and lastly 
the inner ring of Bute and Ins two ;i.ssistants. Very few Cabinet 
minutes are extant for the period 2 October 1761-26 May 1762, 
that is for lh<^ months intervening b<!tween the resignation of 
Pitt and tliat of Newcastle; but tho.s<* known to me, for instance 
those of 29 March and of 8 and 30 April 1762, all refer to the 
larger committee, including each time nine members (the formal 
ten, plus George Grenville now IcadcT ot the Ibrnse, but without 


and not mentioned at ail; certain lopcal raute of what had 
occurred were construed into grievances; suggestions were made 


me result of such uncertainties. On t 


gom off, therefore would it not be best only to summon those at 
present able to attend, and afterwards to consider whom of the 
others ought still to be nominal,* 
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a. he had held no office of any kind since 1756, and therefore 
Zuld not possibly resign; and it wa.s difficult t<» r^xpress in wmtls 
that he had been the political nur.se of Newcastle and shmdd .still 
push the pram. As to Devomhire, lut retained hi.s office ol Lord 
Chamberlain which entitled him to a seat in the nominal ( kdmiel 
but had asked to be excused from attending tlu* efficient Gabinet. 

No sooner had Newcastle resigned than h»‘, who alway.s wisherl 
at the same time to be and not to he a minister to enjoy all the 
advantages of office without sharing in its responsibilities began 
to complain of the neglect and disrtgard .shown to Iiim and his 
friends. On 30 May 1762 he wrot<; In Anclri'w Stone complaining 
that Devonshire, Plardwickc, ;ind hi* himself, though they had 

entirely concurred in the orders which were sent liy my Lord Bgre- 
mont, relating to the terms of peace, not one of us . . . know in the 
least the orders that have gone since, or the contents of what may 
have been since received. This .shows either an indifference amount¬ 
ing near to a contempt or suspicion of us none of us can dcsKtrve.* 

Hardwicke took a more sober view of the matter, and in a letter 
to Newcastle, 17 June, wrote that he did not think ‘it was to be 
expected that, after having left the Gabinet Council, such_ com¬ 
munications should be made. They would embarras.s both .sides.’* 
But even he was uncertain as to what his position would be, and 
in a letter to Newcastle, 19 June, written after an interview with 
Bute, remarked, 

He said not one word about me being summoned to meetings or not, 
nor about the discontinuing of the circulation of letters to me, and 
Your Grace may be sure I did not give the least hint tending to it.» 

In fact Hardwicke was not summoned to the Gabinet meeting on 
21 June, and Newcastle, who always loved to expatiate on the 
wrongs done to his friends by people who, he felt, had aggrieved 
him, wrote to Devonshire on 23 June 

I think the not summoning my Ix»rd Hardwicke, m usual, espeeiidly 
as my Lord Mansfield was summoned was as great an affront to 
him as could be; and I see my Lord H[ardwickc’J takes it so.* 

In reality, Hardwicke did not quite take it so, but docs appear to 
have been sHghtJy piqued, 

... I have so much sang froid as not to look upon it in quite so strong 
a light as your goodness for me makes you do ... but I wiU nevor 

* 3 * 939 . f- loa- * Ibid., f. 386. * Ibid., f. 419V. 
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expect that I should make myself responsible for measures that I 
have had no share in and that I am in a manner unacquainted 
with.^ 

Ten days later in a letter to Cumberland, of which the draft is 
preserved at Chatsworth,® he confessed to the uneasiness he felt 
at having to disobey the King’s commands, and his intention to 
resign the court office which he still held. But on 4 October 
George III wrote to Bute 

I have just received the D. of Devonshire’s refusal to attend Council, 
this I believe is [an] unheard of step, except when men have meant 
open opposition to the Crown; this is a personal affront to my person, 
and seems to call for the breaking his wand.® 

The incident throws some light on the relations of the nominal 
to the efficient Cabinet, the nominal Cabinet being a kind of 
reserve on which the King and his leading ministers could draw 
for their inner councils when a wider attendance was required. 
In fact, as far as I know, the nominal Cabinet sat for the last time 
with the Archbwhop of Canterbury present on 16 February 1763, 
to approve the prelirmnary peace terms signed by the Duke of 
Bedford on the loth- 

On Bute’s resignation in April 1763 there appeared a Cabinet 
group perhaps unique in British history, the so-called trium\dratc 
of Grenville as First Lord of the Treasury, and Egremont and 
Halifax as the two Secretaries of State. I hardly know what to 
call it—a split Premiership, or a Premiership in commisaon, or 
the narrowest efficient Cabinet on record. Its formation was 
faciliuted by the fact that the Presidency of the Council was 
vacant since the death of Granville in January 1763; that Henley 
the Lord Chancellor, and Sandwich the First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, were as yet politically insignificant; and that peace 
having been concluded, the general problem concerning the 
fighting services was, as is usual in Great Britain on such occasions, 
how to economize on them. Lastly the fact that Grenville was 
married to a sister of Egremont, bound those two ministers more 
closely together. The reason why I suggest that the Triumvirate 
was to some extent the premiership in commission is that ffie 
patronage of the Trciisury which was the most distinctive perquisite 
of the premiership at that time seems, as it appears from later 
discussions, to have been fiUed by the three. Was there an efficient 

^ 32943, ff. 4B -9* Cf. Namk*r, England in t/m Age of the American Revolution^ p. 370. 
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Cabinet besides?^ Or were there no minutes taken of the meetines 
of the Triumvirate? These questions I can mer<*ly formulate- 1 ! 
cannot answer them. The Triumvirate lasted altogether only four I 
months—to the death of Egreinont on -it August i7f>3; and the ■ 
Grenville Papers are now at the Huntington Library, in Cali- 
fornia, eight hundred thousand items so far uns<»rted and of which 
I do not know what percentage may relate to our period. 

When, after the crisis of Augtist 17O3, (Jrenville’s administra¬ 
tion was reconstructed witli an addition from the Bedford group 
the normal efficient Cabinet seems to have cotisisted of (Jrcnville 
First Lord of the Treasury; Sandwich and Halifax, Secretaries of 
State; Bedford, Lord President of the Council; Henley, Lord 
Chancellor-in 1764 raised to an earldom with the title of North- : 
ington; and usually i-lgmont, First Lord of the Admiralty. But 1 
again on various occasions otlu-rs were adtled at-cording to the 
business of the day--thus at the Cabinet meeting of 5 April 1765 
which considered the King’s proposals ftir a Regency Bill, Man^ i 
field—Lord Chief Justice -was present, probably to strengthen 
the legal clement and bectiuse he alone had taken an active part ^ 
in drafting the previous Regency BilL^ But, gradually, a certain 
differentiation took plac<! even within (lie i-nieient Caliinet. In 
^uary 1764 Sandwich suggn-sied that Cr.uiville, Bedford, 
Halifax and himself, should ‘dine together once a %vta*k to talk J 
upon businws’. Here we have what is now desicrihed a.s the inner 
Cabinet, and in ffic eighteenth century^ would have been called s 
a junto . Sandwich rather carelessly mentioned the idea to the I 
King, who, according to GrenvIOc’s Diary, | 

when he saw Mr. Grenville asked him abmit it, and advised him to / 
treat of nothing there but public business only, and not to come upon 4 
the arrangements for tjffiees, in which he wmdfl be overpowered by f 
toe other three. Mr. Grenville assured !»k Majesty tliat it was his t 
intention to do so, knowing tls.it the Duke of Beilford and Ixird 
bandwch would always join upon that h«id against him. 'Hie King 

said he tooughi he would do well to join the ChancelltMT into this 
weekly m<*tmg.» 


Thus even that Junto were not yet perfetdly at one, and the King 
was able to influence them and play ti«> one against the other, as 
when he warned Grenville not to let the premiership be placed 


‘hf Cabinet tatllnl f,«- ,8 A|iri! 1763 to hear the King’s 

Fot d L ‘‘w op. cit„ p. 317. 

for ttus meeting see also Crmulk P«ptn, vol. i, pp. 

lUt.; vol. il, p. 4%. 
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into commission between them. But from all the evidence we have, 
he failed to persuade them to accept into their midst Northington 
who, by that time, had become something like the King’s observer 
in the Cabinet. By the beginning of 1765 the cleavage in the 
Cabinet became even clearer; Northington and Egmont, perhaps 
to some extent because of being excluded from the inner ring, 
having become entirely ‘King’s men’. 

About that time one of ‘Bute’s men’ said to Horace Walpole 
that ‘Grenville was grown too powerful in the House of Com¬ 
mons’; to which Walpole added the remark, 

I own I did not think the Constitution quite ruined when the House 

of Commons could make a Minister formidable to the crown.^ 

The King, worn out by Grenville’s endless and tedious dis¬ 
courses, by his insistence on nominating to even the smallest 
court offices, and by the growing power of the ministers whom he 
had only unwillingly accepted after the failure of the negotiations 
with Pitt in August 1763, appealed to his uncle, the Duke of 
Cumberland, the dynastic leader of the Opposition, to rescue 
him from the previous saviouns of his independency. And now 
comes probably the most curious Cabinet group in British history 
—but the magic influence of Burke’s verbose eloquence and of the 
‘Whig’ tradition secims to have been such that except for a re¬ 
mark by Sir Willian Anson, in a footnote to the Autobiography 
of the Duke of Grafton,® no one has apparently, so far, paid 
proper attention to the exotic character of the first Rockingham 
Administration—the reputed pattern of constitutional govern¬ 
ment. It is wrong to describe Rockingham during the months 
July to October 1765 as that Administration’s Prime Minister, 
That Cabinet was formed and presided over by the Duke of 
Cumberland, a Prince of the Blood, a man holding no office and 
with no definable constitutional responsibilities. It was he who 
selected for First Ixird of the Treasury Rockingham, one of his 
younger rising companions (his older companions, Bedford, 
Sandwich, and Henry P'ox, he had lost when they joined Bute 
in October 1762). It was he who negotiated the formation of the 
Government with the King and continued to serve as inter¬ 
mediary between them. It was at his house that all the most 
important meetings of the Cabinet took place; and even when he 
was not present, the minutes embodying the decisions of the 

^ Memoirs^ voL iii, pp. 69 -70. 

^Autobiography and Political Correspondma of Augmtm Henry Third Duke of Grafton^ 
K,G,, ed W. R4 Amon (189II), p» 61, i. 
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Cabinet—if they contained matters of first-class importance- 
were submitted to him before being acted upon. If ever in the 
reign of George III supreme influence was exercised by a man who 
had no proper place within the four corners of the British con- 
stitution, it was by the Duke of Cumberland in the first four 
months of the Rockingham Administration. 

The position of the King in the Government of Great Britmn 
at the time was still such, as I have point('d out in my books, that 
even the opposition still always gathered round a royal person, 
usually the Prince of Wales. But while no King could receive into 
office an Opposition under the leadership of his undutiful son— 
without practically abdicating the Grown p(Thap8 for the rest of 
his life—the situation was different when the dynastic head of the 
Opposition was a senior man, a loving imcic, a man of greater 
experience of life. It was not necessarily degrading for the ICing 
to accept such help, especially from th(‘ Iluke of (lumberland who 
acted with great consideration and much tact. Thus it was that 
Great Britain received a Viceroy, a prince someliow introduced 
between the responsible ministers and tltc ruling King. And this 
paradox has been handed down to us by the ‘ Whig Iiistorians’ 
as the pattern for a constitutional government! 

Who then were the men in the efficient Cabinet at this time? 
Newcastle no longer wanted to hold any rcspoiwibh; office, but 
stiU wished to be in the* inner councils. He wrote to Roc kingham 
on 14 July 1765, 

As to myself I can be of as much use to you all without it [office]; and 

I am very desirous of being so ... if I am treated with friendsffip 

and confidence and consulted ... in the first concoction of 

On 17 July Rockingham asked Newcsistle to come to town ‘in 
order that H.R.H. and your Grace and m may consider who are 
to be of the conciliabulum’.® So far I have found no record of 
that meeting, if it ever took place; bttt in a memorandum for 
Lord Rockingham dated 21 July 1765 Newcastle writes:® 


Cabinet Council and 
Conciliabulum 


Are the persons named by the King to attend 
the Conciliabulum? 

Q,. His Royal HighncMi the Duke 
Q,. Is my Ld Mansfield to be summon’d to 
either? 

Q,. Lord Egmont 

Q,. Is Lord Huntingdon to be of the Cabinet 
and Conciliabulum? 

» $aym, f. 34. • IWd., IE 183-4. 
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For the next three months very few Cabinet minutes can be 
traced in the collections of MSS. accessible to me. Yet Newcastle 
specially urged Conway, now Secretary of State, to keep such 
minutes, 

. . . from experience I know to be essential to the carrying on busi¬ 
ness with success and precision . . . that the resolution of every meet¬ 
ing of the King’s servants should be reduced into a minute; which 
you did one night, very ably. Without that, there is no security for 
the execution of what is agreed.^ 

Conway replied in a letter, which I remember seeing but have 
at the moment been unable to trace, that he was doing so but 
considered these things of too confidential a nature to put im¬ 
mediately into the hands of a clerk and copied for circulation.® 
Anyway there are very few among the Newcastle MSS.; but these 
suggest that the efficient Cabinet was of a normal composition. 
It consisted of Rockingham, First Lord of the Treasury; Grafton 
and Conway, Secretaries of State; Northington, Lord Chan- 
chellor; Winchelsea, Lord President; Egmont, First Lord of the 
Admiralty; and Newcastle, Lord Privy Seal. 

Some meetings I can trace through summonses or references: 
eight were held in the presence of Cumberland, and frmr without 
him. But even at this time a certain distinction is noticeably made 
between Rockingham, Conway and Grafton, and the others. 
On 18 September Conway writes with a touch of resignation to 
Newcastle, 

The Lord Chancellor is now in town and I suppose must be sum¬ 
moned.® 

Clearly Conway would have preferred not to. And on 28 October 
Newcasde addressed alettcr to Albemarh*, Chimb(Tland’s [lolitical 
secretary, wishing to lay his ‘distress’ before his Royal Highness, 

the total want of confidence and communication in the two young 
Lords and particularly in the Marquis of Rockingham makes my 
present situation most uncomi'ortable to me.® 

On 31 October a meeting of the efficient Cabinet was to have 
been held at Cumberland FIouse --thc question of the repeal of 
the Stamp Act was to have been discussed. Among Northington’s 
few surviving papers I have found his notes for wliat he intended 
to say at the meeting; they may have remained unopened since 
he folded them up, on that day.® At night Cumberland died of 

132969, f. 331 . * Ibid, » H)id„ f. 429. 

*32971, f. 177. ® Northington MSB. 
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a stroke, and Newcastle immediately went to the King. Here I 
must digress, to give you an amusing latter-day detail: according 
to the next letter as published by Xliss BaK'son, Newcastle told 
the King that now ‘there wms a charm which must be supplicd’.i 
No such suggestion to apply magic was really made—Miss Bateson 
misread ‘charm’ for ‘chasm’. To fill this void Pitt was to be per¬ 
suaded to join the Government. But the headstrong boys, as 
Newcastle called Rockingham, Grafton and the oth(>r young men, 
or the ‘young troup’, to use \\'alpoI('\s d<‘sci-iptiou, went their 
own way; and in a paper marked ‘Gonsiderations to be laid 
before my Lord Rockingham only’, and dated 9 November 1765, 
Newcastle makes a characteristic remark about himself, 

Considering the very long experience he ha.s had in all the offices 
where the centre of businas is, it may be reasonable and necessary 
for tiitn to expect different confidence and diflcrent and previous 
communication from tliat which is made to my Lord Chancellor 
or my Lord Egmont, who have never at any time been in the secret 
of affairs.* 

The explanation is lame; the idea behind it appeans in a simpler 
and truer form in a memorandum <iatcd '^5 September 1765, 

No confidence, no friendly concert or previous communication from 
my Lord Roddngham.. .. called to meetings \vith I^ord Chancellor 
and Lord Egmont.* 

The point is that a new junto had ari-sen; and the Cabinet was 
once more a compromise between a political group and the King; 
with Rockingham, Grafton and Conway rt'prcscnting the group, 
while Northington and Egmont acted as ob.serv«‘rs for the King. 
It was because of this new situation that Newcastle complained 
he was not taken into the confidence of party councils but treated 
as an outsider. 

When discussions started on the most important problem of the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, the Cabinet or the committee dealing 
with it assumed unusual forms. On i January 1766 Newcastle 
wrote to Rockingham complaining of a mrcting which had been 
held at Rockingham House on 27 December, 
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in America; and agreed to; and one strong motion made by Mr. 
Yorke, for an Act of Parliament, declaring the right of the Parlia¬ 
ment of England; and also an Address to the King, promising to 
support His Majesty to the utmost extent; the last, or the two last, 
I hear, were strongly objected to, by my Ld. Egmont, and Mr. 
Conway.* 

Rockingham replied, 

I consider’d that meeting merely as taking an opportunity of bring¬ 
ing persons together to talk over their ideas, and as preparatory to 
coming to some fixed plan,* 

And with this peculiar committee Rockingham continued. On 
20 January Newcastle again wrote to him, 

My dear Lord, 

I, this moment, hear that your Lord.ship has a meeting, tomorrow 
night, of the Duke of Grafton, Mr, Conway, Lord Dartmouth, the 
Ghancr. of the Exchequer, Mr. Charles Townshend, the Atty. 
General, Mr. Hussey; that Lord Hardwicke was spoke to but does 
not go; to settle the Parliamentary proccedinp upon the American 
affairs. I hear also that yoti are all like to differ widely amongst 
yourselves. My informer was uncertain, whether Lord Egmont was 
to be there, or not. 

I say notliing as to this metuing; the manner and composition of 
it; but I hope Your Lordship will think proper, to have one, or more 
meetings, this week, of lairds, otherwise, we shall none of us know, 
what is proposed to be done; and consequently shall follow our own 
ideas.* 

That Newcastle’s information was correct can be seen from a 
letter written by Rockingham to Charles Yorke and dated 17 
January.* On 2 February Newcastle himself wrote to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, 

I hope. . . that the measura agreed upon by the administration, 
will be approved by your Grace. I have had very little to do in the 
settlement of them; which, I understand was done, at the meeting 
of the three ministers [Rockingham, CJrafton, and Conway] Mr. 
Charles Yorke, Mr. Dowdcswell, and Mr, Charles Townshend.* 

In other words the most important decision regarding the most 
important action of the Rockingham Administration was settled 
by the three chief ministers, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Attorney General, and a man who though merely holding the 

^ 32973 > f- 3* * thid,, f. u. * 39973, f. aoa. 

* 35430. f-258. * 32973. f-342* 
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office of Paymaster-General of the forces was one of the most 
brilliant speakers in the House of Commons; while on other 
Sons kading merchants such as Sir William Baker Barlow 
Trecothick and Aufr^irc, or leading lawyers such as Richard 
Hussev were consulted. It is not clear at what point m those 
rather chaotic times Dowdcswcll, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheouer came to be a member of the efhcicnt Cabinet, but m the 
minutes of the last meeting of the Rockingham Cabinet (of which 
T have a copy) the following arc put down as present on 4 July; 
RocHneham, Winchelsea, and Conway; the Duke of Richmond, 
who had replaced Grafton as Secretary of State; Lord Dartmouth, 
the President of the Board of Trade, who came; to participate in 
the meetine during the many months of discussions on America; 
voung Lord Hardwicke who had joined the efficient Cabinet in 
Mav and Dowdcswcll; while the Attoriu'y and the Solicitor- 
General were noted as ‘assistants’. Egmont had gone into the 
country and Northington had declared that he would no longer 
attend Cabinet Councils. The two representatives of the King 
had withdrawn, and on 12 July the King opened negotiations 

with Pitt for the formation of a new government. _ 

In this new administration (dlicient Ciubinc*! consisted of 

Chatham, who now merely held tin; Privy S(;al; Grafton, First 
Lord of the Treasury; Conway and Shelburne, Secretaries; 
Camden, Lord Chancellor; Northington, Lord President; 
Saunders, First Lord of the Admiralty; and Granby, Master of 
the Ordnance. Before the end of the year Charles Townshend, 
Chancellor of the Exchcqu(;r, was added to their number ^d, 
later on, Hillsborough, as third Secretary for Colonies. The 
number of government departments ri-presented m tlie effiaent 
Cabinet was growing. Lord North, as Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, held a prominent place in the efficient Cabmet bccam 
both Grafton, the First Lord of the Ireasury, and Conway, ffie 
Secretary of State, were all the while rn(»re or less on the poiat 
of resigning; and from 1767 he acted m the hnidcr of the House 

of Commons. , 

In the North Administration of 1 770 we get once more a larger 
efficient Cabinet, all of one hue, without any separate paijr 
ingredients. There is no evidence of an inner ring, while the 
greater size of the efficient Cabinet by itself led gradually to the 
extinction of the nominal Cabinet. 
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(iii) 


The Prime Minister 


When George II told Hardwicke that ‘Ministers are the Kin^ 
in this country’, Hardwicke replied, in effect, that this would be 
so if there were a Prime Minister;^ and when on the death of 
Casimir P6rier, in 1832, Louis Philippe tried to do without a 
Prime Minister, he declared that he did not want a viceroy. A 
‘sole minister’ if effective as chief of a group of leading politi¬ 
cians, was bound to be a potential check on the ‘Independency 
of the Crown’: he welded the prominent men into a faction and 
thereby narrowed down the King’s freedom of choice. Indeed, in 
view of the shortage of men fit to hold office, he could in that way 
replace to some extent the party organization of which there was 
none as yet either in the country or in the House of Commons. 
For the same reason he was bound to become odious to indivi¬ 
dual politicians who were out of office—to them he appeared as 
intercepting the favour of the King, Whereas to the entire Opposi¬ 
tion he was odious because it was he who gave coherence to the 
governing group. And all turned on to him the batteries which 
would otherwise have had to be directed against die King himseff. 
This shifting of their hostility also enabled the disgruntled or 
disappointed to accuse the leading minister of unlawfully en¬ 
croaching upon the rights of the Grown. Yet at times a need was 
felt for ordered and unified leadership in the Government, and a 
closer inquiry shows that the attitude of men towards the idea of 
a First, or Prime, Minister varied with circumstances. 

When Bute became Secretary of State in March 1761, Henry 
Fox sent him through Lord Fitzmaurice a message, adding that 
since from 

Robert Walpole’s time there has been no ministry in this Kingdom 
he hopes this will be the beginning of a durable and honourable one 
to botii Kar^ and State* 

* Qjiotcd P. C. Yorke, 7 %e L^i <md Corrtspmdtmt tf PhU^ Torkt Earl qf Hardude/u 
(Cambridge, 1913), vol. i, p, 383. 

* Bute MSS. 
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which did not prevent him from writing in the opposite strain 
after Pitt, his enemy, in a letter to the City had raised the claim 
to Primacy in the Cabinet. Fox told Nicholl on 19 October 1761 
that Pitt had explained liis resignation on the grounds of his 
being unable to stay 

if over-ruled by the united opinion of all the rest of the King’s ser¬ 
vants. A sole Prime Minister used to be thought an abomination in a 
free country.^ 

According to Dodington, Bcckford said to Bute on tlic accession 
of George III ‘that he wished to sec the King his own minister’;* 
but in the debate of ii December 1761, after Pitt’s resignation, 
he declared that ‘it was necessary to Iiavc one minister’;® while 
Grenville on this occasion replied to Bcckford that 

He had heard with surprise that one man ought to direct. Wliat had 
been the constant charge against Sir Robert Walpole, but his acting 
as sole Minister? . . . Prime Minbter wa.s ait odious title.. . .* 

But a few years later Grenville, when himself First Lord of the 
Treasury, bitterly complained if the King neglected his Primacy 
among the ministers. And Pitt who in the days of Sir Robert 
Walpole had attacked the idea of a premienship, clearly aimed at 
it, yet tried politely to explain away his c.hiim by professing that 
his friend Bcckford ‘had thought mitre of him than he had done 
of himself’, and that ‘if prc.sent questions ttmded to make one 
individual minister, he should be against it’.* 

Gradually the functions of a Prime Minister were emerging; 
but it still took a certain time before they were clearly fixed in 
one man, and before their scope came to embrace the total range 
of government. 

It is indeed often difficult to say who in those years was the 
Prime Minister or, to use the contemporary expression--ffe 
minister. In the last three years of George I I’s ntign it is impossible ; 
to assert if it wjis Newcastle or Pitt, And after the accession of 
George III, before Bute assumed the Ireasury, it is equally im¬ 
possible to make any definite as.sertion. Neiwcastk* emphatically 
denied being the minister of the new reign; nor could Pitt Mve 
made any claim to being him. And who was Prime Minister 
between July and October 1765; and from 1766 to 1768—Pitt or 
Grafton; and who, again, between 17O8 and 1770? As late as 1786, 

® Henry Fox MSS. 

* Th* Dimy <4 0 ** loU Cmgt Bubb IMiiigton, «t. H. F. Wyntiham (r 7 ® 4 )' 

* Walpole, Mmoks, vol. I, p, 89. ^ Ibid. * IbW., wl. i, p< 9 ®- 
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Beatson in his Political Register published a list, curiously headed 
as ‘Prime Ministers or Favourites from the time of Henry VIII to 
this day’, and placed these men before the peerage, baronetage, 
etc., quite apart from all the other holders of ministerial office. 
His classification is odd, yet truly points to the double function of 
the ideal mid-eighteenth-century First Minister, whose task it 
was to mediate between the Crown and Parliament, and whose 
distinguishing mark was to possess the confidence of the Grown 
and have the management of the House of Commons. When this 
dual distinguishing mark was stamped on one man, you had a 
Prime Minister—Bute in 1762-3, and North after 1770. 

When Cumberland’s negotiations with Pitt and Temple had 
broken down on 25 May 1765, Newcastle wrote to the Bishop of 
Oxford, 

The result was, that the Duke offered my I.ord Temple the Treasury, 
and Mr. Pitt the Secretary of State; whereby the one was set at the 
head of the finances and the home affairs; and the other of the 
foreign affairs.^ 

‘Home affairs at the Treasury’? Surely the present Home Office 
has branched out of the Oflicc of the Secretaries of State? But 
then, this quaint description springs from Newcastle’s idea of 
‘Home Affairs’. I'o him it meant patronage and the management 
of the House of Commons,■ and these, for historic and technical 
reasons, were centred in the Treasury. 

The original functions of the House of Commons were pri¬ 
marily financial; therefore the Treasury was the department with 
which the House wa.s more immediately concerned. The con¬ 
nexion continued, and in a certain sense continues to this day. Fur¬ 
ther, though various Government offices like the Admiralty and 
the Post Office, had their own patronage, the greatest amount of 
Government patronage centred in the Treasury. And once the 
principle was accepted that the First Lord of the Treasury should 
have the management of the House of Commons, the patronage of 
other departments under the Crown—in so far as it could be used 
for electoral purposes—came to be subordinated to the Treasury. 
But this was not achieved without considerable resistance from 
the other ministers. The one branch of the services which the 
Hanoverians, with their predilection for soldiering, managed, to 
some extent, to keep out of the hands of their chief ministers was 
the Army. And a constant grievance of Newcastle, even more 

® 32966, E 463-«. 
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thau of Sir Robert Walpole, was George IPs refusal to allow 
either of them to subordinate the interests of the Army to Parlia¬ 
mentary considerations. It was in his double character of guardian 
of the national finance and maker and manager of tlu' 1 louse of 
Commons that the First Lord of the Treasury came to be looked 
upon, more often than not, as the first man in the Cabinet. 

In these circumstances it was logical that the i’irst Lord of the 
Treasury should be in the Commons. Somctime.s the fact is stressed 
that between 1721 and 1801 there were about twic<; as many First 
Lords of the Treasury in the Upp<!r House as in the Commons. 
But consider how long peers held the Treasury, rather than how 
often they were appoint('d to it. While Sir Rnl)ert Walpole held 
it for twenty-one years, his successor, Lord Wilmington, only did 
so for something over a year; Pdham held it for (deven years, till 
his death in 1754, but the Duke of Newcastle .spent two most 
uncomfortable years casting about for a deputy in tlu; Commons, 
and then gave up the attempt. During the next four years Devon¬ 
shire and Newcastle were mere figurcdiead.s for Pitt. Bute held 
the Treasury for one year. Georg«; Grtmville, though at first con¬ 
sidered hopelessly weak, steadily gained .strength in the House, 
and succumbed only at the third attempt of the King to over¬ 
throw him. Lord Rockingham .sptuU one unea.sy year at the 
Treasury; and even the mighty name jukI shadow of Chatham 
could not secure the smooth working of government after he had 
gone to the House of Lords. But when, in 1770, Lord Nordi, 
another Commoner, was placed at the head of tht; 'Freasury, it 
required the disasters of tlic American Revolutu>n to overthrow 
him; and even so he had a twelvtsyeans’ run. Next, thnie peers, 
Rockingham—-who died after a few months Sheibtirne, and the 
Duke of Portland, carried on for a joint .twenty months; while 
their successor William Pitt lasted seventeen years. 

Even allotting to the peens the ftmr years when Pitt—rather 
than Devonshire or Newcastle - was the first nnnister, during the 
period 1721-1801 the average life of administratifHi.s presided over 
by peers ran into about a.s many mouths as that of Commoners 
ran into years. 

Whenever the First Lord of the Treswnry was in the House of 
Commons, he was also Chancellor of the Exchequer. To this there 
is not one exception during that ptriod. And in official reports 
he is often described as Chancellor of the Exchttqucr. and not by 
his higher title of First Lord of the IVeasury. But whenever tiic 
First Lord of the Treasury was in the Upper House, there had to be 
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a Chancellor of the Exchequer to represent the Treasury in the 
Commons. However, as the First Lord of the Treasury still took 
an active part in the financial work of the Treasury, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer was something of an Under-Secretary to 
him. Yet, since the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when there was 
one in the Commons, naturally was the chief representative of the 
Treasury in the House, he ranked far above the other ministers. 
Nonetheless, he was not as a rule deemed of Cabinet rank. Even 
when a man of the political standing of Charles Townshend had, 
in 1766, been browbeaten by Chatham into accepting the office, 
he ‘was not called to the Cabinet’; and only managed to worm 
himself in a few months later. The Duke of Grafton wrote in his 
Autobiography, ‘On the night preceding Lord Chatham’s first 
journey to Bath, Mr. Charles Townshend was, for the first time, 
summoned to the Cabinet.’^ His successor Lord North was in¬ 
cluded in it not as Chancellor of the Exchequer, but rather as 
leader of the House of Commons. 

During the eighty years from 1721 to 1801, whenever the First 
Lord of the Treasury was in the Commons, both Secretaries of 
State were in the Lords; but whenever the First Lord of the 
Treasury was in the Upper House, one Secretary of State was in 
the Commons—with very few exceptions, and none of these 
lasting for more than a few months. Since the other two of the 
‘Big Five’ who completed the core of the efficient Cabinet—the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord President of the Council—were 
invariably peers, it seldom happened that more than one minister 
of first rank sat in the Commons. For even when the First Lord 
of the Admiralty or the Commandcr-in-Chief happened to be 
Commoners and were included in the efficient Cabinet—like 
Ligonier, Granby, Saunders, or Hawke—such a minister’s func¬ 
tion in the Cabinet and in the House was that of an expert rather 
than of a politician. 

A Secretary of State who was in the Commons had, therefore, 
always an obvious claim to the leadership of the House. But could 
the leadership of the House be separated firom its management, 
and hence from patronage, the lubricant of that management? 
Here we touch one of the great inherent difficulties in the position 
of a Prime Minister who was a peer. Foreign Affairs and the Army 
were always considered to some extent the special personal 
domain of the King, and it was an accepted rule that the Secretaries 
of State could directly discuss questions of foreign policy with the 

^ Autobiography^ pp. 92 and 105. 
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King. But the position of the First Lord of the Treasury, with 
regard to the King, was based on his management of the House of 
Commons—as understood by Newcastle, ‘home affairs’. Were 
the First Lord to cede this management to the Secretary of State, 
he would have been left with nothing but revenue business. 

In 1754, Newcastle offered Fox the Secretaryship of State but 
without the management of the House of Commons, and Fox 
refused. When a year later they came to an understanding, New¬ 
castle still tried to have the circular letters, summoning Members 
of Parliament to the opening of th(‘ session, s(‘nt out by his Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, H. B. Lcggc, rather than by Fox.i With 
Pitt, in 1757, a peculiar modus vivendi was established, New¬ 
castle being the ‘minister of men’, in cliarg{! of patronage, while 
Pitt was the ‘minister of mea.sures’—the leader in the House of 
Commons and master in the Chrbinet. Still, judging by the bitter 
re -mar ks which Pitt llircw out to James West when, in November 
1757, he was asked for orders concerning the circular letters, he ' 
was perhaps not quite so happy in that position as is sometimes . 
supposed; and this may have been the rea.son why in 1765 he 
insisted on having Temple at the IVeasury. In fact during this 
period, hardly a case can be quotc^d of a truly happy partnership 
between a First Lord of the I’reasury in th<‘ iipp<*r House, and a 
Secretary of State leading the Commons. It was while Bute was 
at the Treasury and George Grenville kd the Commons, as 
Secretary of State in the summer of 1 762, that the ftrat rift in 
their relations occurred—Grenville being rather reluctant to do 
on Bute’s behalf work in the Commons in which he excelled later, 
when doing it for himself. Even the mild and indolent Rocking¬ 
ham seems to have had his jealousies, towards Conway; and to 
have tried to work through Dowdeswcll, his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in order to retain the management of the House 
while in the Treasury. Horace Walpole, when trying in the spring 
of 1767 to persuade Conway to take the 'rrt‘asury, said 

He could not be Minister of the House of Commcjm without power; 
had Lord Rockingham imparted any to him before? 

and added that he Wmself 

would propme nothing so ridiculous as Rockingham and Dowdes- 
well over again.* !:i 

* Kcp jwptrdinj? cusay in thb voluuip. 

* Mm^$, vdL ill, p. 10. 
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The limit of absurdity was, however, reached in the first year 
of Chatham’s administration when, on certain important mea¬ 
sures, the two Cabinet ministers in the Commons—Conway, 
Secretary of State, and Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—opposed Government measures which had to be carried through 
in tihe House by men of second rank, such as Jeremiah Dyson 
Commissioner of Trade, and Thomas Bradshaw Secretary to 
the Treasury. 

In 1770, with Lord North First Minister in the House of 
Commons, normality was once more reached. And Horace Wal¬ 
pole thus summed up the general sense of relief, 

It was obvious how much weight the personal presence of the first 

minister in the House of Commons carried with it.^ 

^ Memoirsf voL iv, p» 51. 
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THE END OF THE NOMINAL CABINET 


On 14 February 1921, King George V presided over a Cabinet 
Council, attenuated and atrophied, held to hear the Speech with 
which Parliament was to lx; op<‘ned on the i-,th. But no one 
present seems to have known that this w’as a C:jd)inel meeting, 
and when in July 1921 the King was halving for Scotland before 
the text of the Speech could be (’onvimiently fixfxl, it was decided 
to dispense with a formality of which the origin and meaning were 
forgotten—the Speech was to be ‘semt to Balmoral in a box’. The 
last vestige of a Cabinet held in the pr<*senrc of the Sovereign was 
being extinguished, apparently witliout anyone realizing it. 

While the outlines of the tnghtecnth-century Cabinet have by 
now been drawn, tlie detail, which in parts Is of dirisive impor¬ 
tance, has still to be filletl in; and the .subject calk for a film, per¬ 
haps, rather than a picture to ri-nder the tpiick, fleeting changes. 
No schematic pattern can do justice to th(‘ history of the Cabinet, 
even in reference to short periods. The last trace of life has to be 
removed from matter before crystallization becomes possible; but 
the Cabinet is a living organism, governed by the purposes which 
it serves, and has therefore always been essentially pragmatic in 
its nature. Whatever part of it is fixed tends to become orna¬ 
mental, and in time paascs into pageantry and folklore. 

The story which ascribes the King’s withdrawal from the Cabinet 
to an accident- George I’s ignorance and George ir.s imperfect 
knowledge of English - is a crude and, by now, exploded legend. 
George 11 talked English to his Ministers, an<l notes in his own 
hand testify to his having liad quite a satisfactory command of 
the language; while the thirteen years of George I’s reign would 
not have wrought sucli a change had not deeper forces been at 
work, one of diem being the gradual transference of the real 
business of the Cabinet to a new body. From the Cabinet Council 
over which the King had once presided he never completely 
withdrew, but that ^uncil itself gradually faded away, till it 

Its 
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sank into an anonymous grave, on which this essay is intended to 
place a commemorative inscription. 

Early in the eighteenth century the Cabinet Council consisted 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
President of the Council, and the Lord Privy Seal; the four great 
Court officers—the Lord High Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, 
the Groom of the Stole, and the Master of the Horse; the Lord 
Chief Justice; the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief (or the Master-General of the Ordnance); the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Secretaries of State; and a few more peers or statesmen sum¬ 
moned because of their personal weight. This was a Council of 
State rather than an Administration; it represented the Church, 
the Law, the Court, the Services, and (at the tail-end) the chief 
departments of State. Even when fundamental problems of policy 
were still debated and settled by this body, the working Ministers 
had to meet apart for the handling of current business—diplo¬ 
matic correspondence, dispositions of the Fleet or Army, Colonial 
or trade aifairs, and so on. This smaller Cabinet necessarily 
included the First Lord of the Treasury, the Secretaries of State, 
and almost invariably the Lord Chancellor and the President of 
the Council, with others added according to requirements—for 
example, naval business could hardly be discussed without the 
Navy being represented. But its composition was extremely 
elastic and pragmatic, and curious hybrid forms were developed 
at times. The one person who never joined the Ministers sitting, 
as it were, in their shirt-sleeves was the Sovereign; he never 
dropped out completely from the original Cabinet, but he never 
entered the one from which the present Cabinet is lineally descen¬ 
ded. 

By 1760 the original Cabinet had declined so much that it 
came to be called tlie ‘Nominal Cabinitt’; while the smaller body 
of working Ministers was known as the ‘Efficient’ or ‘Effective 
Cabinet’, its members being referred to by names such as ‘the 
King’s principal servants’, ‘the King’s confidential servants’, or 
‘the lords whom the King entrusts with his private correspondence’ 
(they alone had the ‘circulation of papers’, which k always the 
distinctive mark of the directing body). 

The Nominal Cabinet seems to have retained only two regular 
functions, both performed in the presence of the King. It met 
some days before the opening or prorogation of Parliament to 
hear the King’s Speech, and was occasionally summoned to 
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advise the King on deatli sentcnca {this is why, in July 1766, 
Lord Temple, in a moment of irritation, contemptuously dubbed 
it ‘the hanging Committcx*’). As a spi'cial decision had to be taken 
to hold a meeting for hearing a <'riminal case, tlu-re is more 
material about this kind of Cabinet than about meetings for the 
King’s Speech, which were apparently a matter of routitie; more¬ 
over, as the King was present, a Cabinet minute, which usually 
took the form of a communication to him, was neit n^quired. Still, 
there is sufficient cvidenci* to prove the existent e of tin* custom. 

To give a few examples. On 23 April 1755, Lord Hardwickc 
wrote to the Duke of Newcastle: 

Lord Chancellor .sends his compliment.s tf t the Duke of Newcastle, 
and begs the favour of his Crace to make his humble excuse to the 
King for his not being able to attend the (’.mmeil for tlu; Speech. 

On Thursday, 13 November tydo, befttre the ftm opening of 
Parliament in the new reign, Newcastle wrote to Hardwickc; 
‘When is the Council to be for the Speech?’ Hartlwirke replied: 
‘The Cabinet for tlie Spi'ech may be tf>-mornm', if ihtw is to be 
one without the King. That, in His Majesty's presence, need not 
be before Monday.’ On Sunday ib November, Newcsistlc re¬ 
ceived, from Bute, George Hi’s famotw atidttiem to the Speech: 
‘Bom and educated in this cotmtry, I glory in the name of Britain’; 
and wrote to Hardwickc that the.se words hati to Iw inserted in 
the Speech, ‘which i.s to be laid befttre the King to-morrow In 
Cabinet Council*. Again, on to January lybb, Newcastle, having 
received a summons from the olfice rtf the Seerefary of State ‘to 
attend His Majesty, this day, in his Closet*, wn»te tf» Rockingham; 

As I know, it was only for the SpeerIr, autl as I hat! itdd the King, 
dtat I had seen, and appntvcd the Speech, I was sure, Hh Majesty 
would be so good, as to cscuse me. 

A few days before Parliament assertildetl the Speech was read 
ala) at another gathering -by the Leatier t»f the Ihntse of Com¬ 
mons to its ‘efficient men ’ or * men f»f business' that is, the front¬ 
benchers (at that time usually not more than one or two members 
of the Efficient Cabinet were of the I lotise of C lomnicms). Tliese were, 
in fact, parallel meetings at least four-fifths td the membereof 
the Nominal Cabinet were peers, aiwl it included ;ilraost all the 
leading men on the Government side in the Iltnise of Lords; it 
would therefore haw been sheer pedantry to have had another 
meeting of the front-bench peers for the same purpose. But that 
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no particular comstitutional .significance attached to this meeting 
of the Nominal Cabinet is .shown I'vcn by the fact that in Novem¬ 
ber 17G0 the Spe(‘ch wa.s rrad by Pitt to the front-benchers of the 
House of Commons on tlu; night before the Cabinet Council met 
for it in the pre.scnce of the King. 

At a later date, a climu-r began to be held for the Speech, 
attended by the CJabinct, the Speaker, the junior Ministers, and 
the Under-Secretaries, lords and coinmonens alike; also by the 
movers and seconders f*f tlu; Addn‘.ss. It was discontinued in 1931 
for rcasoms of economy. Now a cup of tea and a bun take its 
place, and, a.s this treat i.s not sufficiently attractive for Cabinet 
Ministers, who are acquainted with tlu; Speech, they have dropped 
out, the tea-party changing into a ‘children’.s party’.^ 

In time the Cabinet (knmcils for th<; Speech came to be tacked 
on to nu'ctings of the Privy (Itjuncil, but .dthough the memory 
of their origin, meaning, and chanirter seemed to have been lost 
they were kept distinct fhun the others. I’he question, however, 
who was entith'd to attend the reading of tlu; Qiieen’s Speech and, 
still more, what con.slitulional imporianta; attached to it seems at 
times to have pnaaled Presidents of the (knmcil and other Mini- 
sten. 

On 29 Nov«‘inber Lord Exeter, then Lord Ghamberlmn, 
wrote to the Presitlent of the (kmiicil (this document, as well as 
the n(;xt, Is in the Privy (lounril Office, ami is now published "vrith 
the permission of that department) : 

I have had the honour of communicating the contents of yow 
letter of the 15th insi tf> the (,)uren, ainrl I have received Her Majaty’s 
commantls to infium your Ltiniship that in future it is Her Majesty’s 
pleasure the tHerk of the (rfumcil shall u{K»n ail ocesisions when the 
ordinary husiness has been ronchalwi and H<;r Majesty’s Speech 
is about to be read tlesire the (Jokl Stick to retire with Mmself, and 
that the only persons who have the privil^e of remaining in the 
Council (;hami)cr with the Miitistters, arc the Great Officers ofState 
and the Groom of the Stole to I Ik Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

Again, on 13 September Sir C. L. Feel, clerk of the 

Privy Council, wrttte to Mr. Chulxtone; 

With reference to our conversation at Balmoral, I cannot find any 

trace in the recftrds of this Office of the Stwerdgn’s Speech to Parlia¬ 

ment having been ever treated iw Privy Cottncil business.... 

* In NwmlKT th'' Prkac Mlwisirr Lpfag ilrtainwi t»y urgent fnisin«, die 
Speech was. wtv noin'otirktrlv. rraii to tl»e iuitksr Ministers by the Chief WWp. 
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There is no mention of the Speech itself in any list of Businas or 
in the Minutes of the Privy Council 

I imagine that the Royal Assent is signified by the fact that the 
Speech is always delivered either by the Sovereign in person, or by 
the Lord Chancellor ‘in the Sovereign’s own words’ tmder authority 
of a Royal C-ommission. . . . 

When in 1921 the difficulty arose of fixing the King’s Speech 
before he left for Scotland, Sir Ahneric FitzRoy, Clerk of the 
Privy Council, submitted the following memorandum (which is 
printed in his Almoirs): 

There is nothing to show that any eonstitiutonal sanetion attaches 
to the approval of the King’s Speech after a Cfouueil 

It is certain, on the otlier liand, that such approval is no part of 
the business of the King in Council, ami it appears pntbabk that the 
practice is the result of convenience hnrdeniiig into custom. 

In the old days Councils were usually attended by a large number 
of Cabinet Ministers, and the moment, therefore, was favourable 
for a formal act of the Crown in eomhinatirm witli Ministers; but 
now, in normal circumstances, the Lortl President is the osily Cabinet 
Minister present, and, so far jw the presence of a serond w concerned, 
it has been due to my eli'orts tc» scctirc it, in order that the Lord 
President should have the coimteiiam e of a eoUeagne if any altera¬ 
tion is required at the last moment. 

It was only in my time that the a«thenti«‘aiion <»f the approved 
document by the Sign-manual was intriKlueeil, ami, now that die 
practice is formalized, it is clear that the King's approval can 
be as regularly obtained in that way sw for any other Act of State for 
which it is requisite. 

On thae grounds, I suhinit that, at the tliciate tif convenience, 
the King’s approval of the .Spttech coukl be signifieti nptm the docu¬ 
ment being sent to Balmoral in a bt« if P.u lianicnt has to he pro¬ 
rogued while he is there, the Prorogation Crntmiissimt hstving liccn 
passed at the last C’anmcil I Its Majesty hohls before his tieparuire to 
take effect upon the day njxm which the R«>yal Assent is given to the 
last Act d" the S«lon in being. 

To this Sir AJmcric adds that Mr. Ikilfour accepted his view, 
‘pronouncing very firmly upon the folly of Ministers tying them¬ 
selves up with conditional formute in mailers where practice 
was merely dictated by convenience’; and that tint King himself 
emphatically agreed, 

so that all difficulty disappears, and the King’s Hpeech vdll be 
approved on despatch to Balmoral in a htix, without the preliminary 
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of a Council: a step which years ago Qiicen Victoria denounced as 
‘revolutionary’. 

Perhaps Qiiccn Victoria was right, after all, when she described 
the step as ‘revolutionary’, but probably even .she did not fully 
understand what it wa.s that wtw to be buried, unceremoniously, 
in a red dispatch-box. 












KING GHORGH III: 

A STUDY Ol-' PliRSONALITY 


There were three large pictures of George III at tlu; exhibition 
of Royal Portraits arranged by the Academy of Arts in the spring 
of 1953. Looking at the first, by Reynolds, painted when the 
King was 41, I was struck by the immaturity of expression. The 
second, by Lawrence, painted in 1792 at tiie age of 54, depicts 
him in Garter robes; face anti posture seem to attempt in a naive, 
ineffective, and almo.st engaging mamuT to live up to a grandeur 
which the sitter feels incumbent on him. The tliird, by StrtKthling, 
painted in November 1807 ;it tin* age of nearly 70, shows a sad 
old man, looking dimly at a world in wliich iie has no pleasure, 
and which he soon will not bt; able to ,s(fe or comprehend. 

A picture in a different medium t>f the King and his story 
presents itself to the student when in the Royal Archives at 
Windsor he surveys the papens of CJeorge HI. 'Fhey .stand on the 
shelves in boxes, each marked on a white laliel with the year or 
years which it covers. The f.ye. mm over that array, and crucial 
dates recall events: 1760, ’65 and ’67, ’74 and ’75, ’82 and ’83, 
^ 7 ^ 9 ) ’93» ’96, 1802, 1805—the .series breaks off in iBio; and 
brown-backed volumes follow, tmlabelkd: they contain the 
medical reports on a man shut olf from time, which means the 
world and its Hfe. 

Fate had made George III ruler when kings were still expected 
to govern; and his active reign covered half a century during 
whic^ the American conflict posed the problem of Imperial 
relations, while at home political practice constantly ran up 
agmnst the contradiction inherent in the then much belauded 
‘nmed form of government’: peinomd monarchy served by 
Ministers whose tenure of office was contested in Parliament 
Neither the Imperial nor the constitutional problem could have 
been solved in the terms in which the overwhelming majority of 
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the politically minded public in this country considered them at 
the time; but George III has been blamed ever since for not having 
thought of Dominion status and parliamentary government when 
constitutional theory and the facts of the situation as yet admitted 
of neither. 

In the catalogue, Kings and Queens, on sale at the exhibition, 
the introduction d(*aling with the rt>ign of George III gave the 
traditional view of his reign; 

Conscientious and ainbitioxis, he tried to restore the political in¬ 
fluence of the Crown, but his intervention ended with the humili¬ 
ating American War of Independence. 

Conscientious he certainly was, painstakingly, almost painfuUy, 
conscientious. But was he ambitious? Did he try to exercise powera 
which his predcce.ssors h;id relinquished, or claim an influence 
which was not universally conceded to him? And was it the asser¬ 
tion of Royal, and not of Parliamentary, authority over America 
which brought on the conflict and disrupted the First British 
Empire? 

Let us place ourselves in March 1782. Dismal, humiliating 
failure has turned public: opinion, and the House of Commons 
is resolved to cut losses and abandon the struggle; it is all over; 
Lord North’s government has fallen; and the King is contem¬ 
plating abdication. He has drafted a message to Parliament 
(which was never sent); here are its first two paragraphs: 

His Majesty during the twenty-one years he has sate on the 
throne of Great Britain, has had no object so much at heart as the 
maintenance of the British Constitution, of which the difficulties 
he has at times met with from his scrupulous attachment to the rights 
of Parliament are sufficient proofs. 

His Majesty is convinced that the sudden change of sentiments 
of one branch of the legislature has totally incapacitated him from 
either conducting the war with effect, or from obtaining any peace 
but on conditions which would prove destructive to the commerce 
as well as essential rights of the British nation.^ 

In the first paragraph the King declares his unswerving devotion 
to the British Constitution, and shows himself conscious of his 
difficulties in America having arisen through ‘his scrupulous 
attachment to the rights of Parliament’; the second paragraph 
pointedly refers to the Commons as ‘one branch of the legisla¬ 
ture and gives the King’s view of the American war; he is defend- 

* FcirlcKtie, op. voL v, No. 3061. 
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ing there the vital interests and essential rights of the British 
nation. 

A year later, in March 1 783, when faced by the necessity of 
accepting a Government formed by the Fox-North coalition, 
George III once more contcm]>lated abdication; and in a letter 
(which again was never sent) he wrote to the Princt; of Wales: 

The situation of the times are sucii that I must, if I attempt to 
carry on the business of the nation, give nj> every pt)litical principle 
on which I have acted, which I should think very unjustifiable, as 
I have always attempted to act agreeable to my duty; and must form 
a Ministry from among men who know I cannot trust them and 
therefore who will not accept ollicc wiihotu making me a kind of 
slave; this undoubtedly is a cruel dilemma, and leaves me liut one 
step to take without the dcstniction of my principles and honour; 
the resigning my Crown, my dear Sou to yon, {piitting this my 
native country for ever and returning to the dominions of my fore¬ 
fathers. 

Your difficulties will not be the same. You have never been in 
a situation to form any political system, therefore, are open to addopt 
what the times may make neceasary; and no set of men can ever 
have offended you or made it impossible for you to employ them.' 

Alongside this consider the following pjuisage from a letter which 
George III wrote on 26 December 1783, after liaving dismissed 
the Coalition and while he was trying to rally supiwri for the 
newly formed Administration of the younger Pitt: 

The times are of the m<»t serious nature, the political struggle 
is not as formerly between two factions for power; but it is no lass 
than whether a desperate faction shall not reduce the Sovereign to 
a mere tool in its hands; though I have too much principle ever to 
infringe the rights of others, yet that must ever erjualy prevent my 
submitting to the Executive power being in any other hands, than 
where the Constitution has placed it. 1 therefore must call on the 
assistance of every honest man ... to support flovcrnment on the 
present meat critical occasion.® 

Note in these two passages the King’s honest conviction that he 
has always attempted to do his duty; that he has been mindful 
not to infringe the rights of othem; but that it would be equally 
wrong in him to submit ‘to the Executive jx>wer being in any 
other hands, than where the Constitution lias placed it’. And 
while I do not for a moment suggest that these thinp could not 
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h^ve been done in a Iiappier manner, I confnul that the King's 

Lemcnt, 

In the eigiiteenth century, a proper balime between King, 
Turds and Common.s, that is, tlie inonarrhiral, .iristiK-ratic., and 
’native elements of the (bustitutimi acting as elierks on 
each other was supposed to safeguard the property and privilegi'S, 
the lives and liberty of the subjects. Single-Cluunber govern- 
ment would have been no less abhorrent to the century than 
Roval autocracy, 'fin- Executive was the King’s as truly as it is 
now of the President in the United Slate.s; he, tof», had t»> ehome 
his Ministers: but fn»m among Parliamentary leaders. Ami while 
aspirants to ofrice swore hv the ‘independency’ of the Crown and 
disclaimed all wish to ftiree themseha's on the King, If left out 
they did their h*vel best to embarrass and upset them succtssfiil 
rivals. The teclmitine rtf Parliamentary opjwtsition was fully 
established long before its most essential aim, which is to fon t; a 
change of gfivermneuf, was rerognixed as legitimate; and because 
that mm could not be avowed in its imuHrnt purity, deadly 
dangers threatening the ('onstilution, nay the life of the country, 
had to be tillegeil f«>r iustifieation. Robert Walpole as ‘sole 
Minister’ was accusetl of arrogating to himself the iKiwers oHioth 
King and Parliament; the very tame Pelhams of keeping George 
II ‘in fetters’; Bnte, i-vho Imre the name of Stuart, ol ‘raising the 
standard of Royal pri-rogative’; and George III of ruling not 
through the Ministers of his tmn choice whom he avow'd m 
public, but through a hidden gang of obscure and sinister * King s 
friends’. It is obviously impossible here to trace the origin and 
growth of that story, or to disprove it by establishing the true 
facts of the trausaetions to which it has become attached it was 
a figment so heautifully elalairatnl by Burke’s fertile imagination 
that the Rockinglmms themselves finished by btdievmg it, and 
it grew into an olisiusitm with them. In reality the constitutioniu 
practice of George IH differed little from that of George I and 
George IL William Wyndham wjw proscribed by the first two 
Geonres as a tlangerous Jacobite, and C. J. Pox by the third as a 
dangerous Jacobin; while the elder Pitt was long kept out by both 
George 11 and George III on peraonal groumk But tor sornc the 
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.government, did not exist.* Of tiie House of Commons itself 
probably less than half thought and acted in party terms. About 
one-third of the House consisted of .\rrmb(‘rs wlio If>oked to the 
King for guidance and for perman(‘nry of emp!oym«‘nt: epigord 
of earlier Courts or for(;runncrs of ilur modern Civil Service* and 
if they thus pursued their own interest, there is no reason to’treat 
them as more corrupt than if tliey iiad done .sf) Iry attaching them¬ 
selves to a group of politicians. Another oiu'-Ofth of the House' 
consisted of indopend(*nt country gentlemen, ready to support the 
King’s Government so long as this was ('mnpatible with their 
conscience, but averse to tyin.g themselve-s up with political 
groups: they did not desire ofli<*e, honours, or profits, but prided 
themselves on the disinterested and independ<‘nt line tht'y were 
pursuing; and they rightly claimed to be the authentic voice of 
the nation. In the centre of the arena st<»od the politicians, thdr 
oraton and leaders fighting for the highest prizes of Parliamentary 
life. They alone could supply the fa<jad<* of gfi^'ernmimts: the 
front bencha in Parliamimt. But to achieve stability a Govern- 
ment required the active support of tiu* C’rown and the good 
opinion of the country. On mattere alMuit which public opinion 
felt strongly, its will would prevail; but with the Hou,se constituted 
as It was, with the electoral structure of the unreformed Parlia¬ 
ment, and an electorate which neith<*r thought nor voted on 
party lines, it is idle to jutsume that modern Parliamentary 
government was p<»ibie. 

• ^ point: was George HI <*orrcci in saying that 

It WM his scrupulous attachment to the rights of Parliament’ 
which caused him the difficulties in America? IJndoubttdly yes. 
It was not Royal c.lmm.s that the Americans f»bjcct<‘d to, but the 
claims of ‘subjects in one part of tlie King’s dominions to be 
sovermgra over their fellow-subjects in another part of his domi- 
mom. ^ The sovereignty of the (Irown I nneh-rstand,’ wrote 
Benjamin I-ranklin; ‘the sovereignty of Britain I do not under- 

! ;; the same legisla- 

ture. Wad George HI aspired to iiKiependent Royal Powex 
nothing could have suited him better than to be bovcrdgn in 
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been the Hi's! to protest. But in fact it would be difficult to imagine 
a King simultaneously exercising in several independent countries 
executive powers in conjunction with Parliamentary leaders. It 
wiU suffice to remember the difficulties and jealousies which 
Hanover caused although itself politically inert. The two prob¬ 
lems which George HI is unjustly accused of having mismanaged, 
those of Imperial and constitutional relations, were intcr-con- 
nected: only after rcsiionsible government had arisen did Domi¬ 
nion status williin the Gommonwcalth become possible. Lastly, 
of the measures which brought on the American conflict none 
was of the King’s making: neitlicr George Grenville’s Stamp Act, 
nor the Declaratory Act of the Rockingliams, nor the Townshend 
Duties. Ah that can be said against him is that once the struggle 
had started, he, completely identifying himself with this country, 
obstinately persevered in it. He wrote on 14 November 1778: 

If Lord North can see with the same degree of enthusiasm I do 
the beauty, excdlence, and perfection of the British Constitution, 
as by law t«tabhslied, and consider that if any one branch of the 
Empire is alowed to east off its depinidcncy, that the others will 
infalably follow the example . . . he . . . will rc-solve with vigour to 
meet every obstacle ... or the State will be ruined.* 

And again on n June 1779, expecting that the West Indies and 
Ireland would folhiw: 

Then this island would be reduced to itself, and soon would be a 
poor island indeed,* 

On 7 March 1780: 

I can never suppose this country so far lost to all ideas of self 
importance as to be willing to grant America independence, if that 
could ever he universally adopted, I shah despair of this country 
being ever preserved from a state of inferiority and consequently 
falling into a very low class among the European Slates. . . .* 

And on 26 September 1780: 

... giving up the game would be total ruin, a small State may 
certainly subsist, but a great one mouldering cannot get into an 
inferior situation but must be anniliilated.* 

When all was over, Lord North wrote to the King on 18 March 
178a: 

» Fortescue vol iv, No. 845*. 

»F<»t«cue vol V, No. 3^3. 

K 


* Ibid., No. 3649. 

* IbW., No. 3«55. 
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Your Maiesty is well apprized that, in this country, the Prince 
on the Throne, cannot, with prudence, oppose the dehberate reso¬ 
lution of the House of Commons . . . Your Majesty has graciously 
3 steadily supported the servants you approve, as long as they 
Jould be suworted: Your Majesty has firmly and resolutely main- 
Sed what appeared to you essential to the welfare and dignity 
of this country, as long as this country thought proper to 

maintain it The Parliament have altered ihcir sentiments, and as 
their sentiments whether just or erroneous, must ultimately prevail, 
Yom Ma Sty ... can lose no honour if you yield at length .. 

Your Majesty’s goodness encourages me ... to submit whether 
it will not be for Your Majesty’s welfare, and even glory, to sacri¬ 
fice at this moment, former opinions, displeasure and apprehen¬ 
sion (though never so well-founded) to . , . the public safety.t 

The King replied: 


I could not but be hurt at your letter of Iasi night. Every man 
must be the sole judge of his feelings, therefore whatever you or any 
man can say on that subject hM no avail with me.® 

What George III had never learnt wa,s to give in with grace: 
but this was at the most a defect of character. 


a 

Lord Waldegravc, who had been Governor to the Prince of 
Wales i 752"6, wrote in 1758 a character sketch of him so pene¬ 
trating and Just that it deserves tjuofing almost in full," 

The Prince of Wales is entering into ha aist ymr, and It vmiM 
be unfair to decide upon his character in the early staga of life, 
when there is so much time for improvement. 

A wise preamble; yet a long and eventful life wiw U> change him 
very little. Every feature singled out by Waldegravc finds copious 
iUustration in the fifty years that followed (in nm case in a super- 
ficiaUy inverted form). 

His parts, though not otccHent, %vill Ije found very tolerable, if 

ever they arc properly exercised. 

He is strictly honwt, but wants that frank and open behaviot» 
which maJtcs honesty appear amiable- 

»IWd., No. 3.5S6. • *htd.. No. 3567. 

and Bart WaW^aw, Mirmm (tiiii), lip. 8-»a. 
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His religion is free from all hypocrisy, but is not of the most 
charitable sort; he has rather too much attention to the sins of his 
neighbour. 

He has spirit, but not of the active kind; and docs not want 
resolution, but it is mixed with too much obstinacy. 

He has great command of his passions, and will seldom do wrong, 
except when he mistakes wrong for right; but as often as this shall 
happen, it will be difficult to undeceive him, because he is un¬ 
commonly indolent, and has strong prejudices. 

His want of application and aversion to business would be far 
less dangerous, was he eager in the pursuit of pleasure; for the transi¬ 
tion from pleasure to business is both shorter and easier than from 
a state of total iiiactian. 

He has a kind of unhappiness in his temper, which, if it be not 
conquered before it has taken too deep a root, will be a source of 
frequent anxiety. Whenever he is displeased, his anger does not 
break out with heat and violence; but he becomes sullen and silent, 
and retires to his closet; not to compose his mind by study or con¬ 
templation, but merely to indulge the melancholy enjoyment of 
his own ill humour. Even whim the fit is ended, unfavourable 
symptoms very frequently return, which indicate that on certain 
occasions his Royal HighneiKs has too correct a memory. 

Waldcgravc’.s own endeavour was to give the Prince ‘true notions 
of common things’.^ BtU these he never acquired: which is perhaps 
the deepest cause of his tragedy. 

The defect Waldcgrave dwells upon most is the Prince’s ‘un¬ 
common indolence’, his ‘want of application and aversion to 
business’. This is borne out by other evidence, best of all by the 
Prince’s own letters to Bute:® 

July 1st, 1756: I will throw off that indolence which iff don’t soon 
get the belter of will be my ruin. 

March a^th, 1757: I am conscious of my own indolence ... I do 
here in the most solemn manner declare, that I will throw aside 
this my greatest enemy. ... 

SepUmber 1758: .... that incomprehensible indolence, in¬ 

attention and heedl&ssncss that reigns within me ... 

And he says of his good resolutions: ‘as many as I have made I 
have regularly broke’; but adds a new one: ‘I mean to attempt to 
regain the many years I have fruitlessly spent.’ 

December i^th, 1758: . . . through the negligence, if not the wicked¬ 
ness of those around me in my earlior days, and since perhaps 

1 Ibid., p. 64, 

j * Sm iMterefim Omit III te M Bute (i039), by Romney Sedgwick. 
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through my own indolence of temper, I have not that degree of 
knowledge and experience in business, one of my age might reason¬ 
ably have aqcuir’d . . . 

March 1760: ... my natural indolence . . . has been cncreas’d by 
a kind of indifference to the world, owing to the number of bad 
characters I daily sec. . . . 

By shifting the blame on to others, he. tries to relievt^ tlu' bitter 
consciousness of failure: which is one snure«' of that (‘xccssive 
‘attention to the sins of his neighbour’ mentioned by Waldegrave. 
Indeed, George Ill’s letters, both b<fon* and after his accession, 
are full of it: ‘the great depravity of the age', ‘th<“ wickedest age 
that ever was seen’, ‘a deg<>nerate age', ‘probity and every other 
virtue absorb’d into vice, and di.ssipation’; etc. ‘An ungrateful, 
wicked people’ and individual .state.HnieJi ulik<‘ receivi‘ castigation 
(in absentia) from this very young Old lV.stame»it prophet. Pitt 
‘is the blackest of hearts’, ‘the most dwhonotirahle of men’, and , 

plays ‘an infamous and ungrateful part’; Lord Temple, an ^ 

‘ungrateful arrogant and .self-sullicient man'; Oharl(‘.s Town- 
shend is ‘a man void of every cjualily’, ‘the worst man that lives’, 
‘vermin’; Henry Fox, a man of‘had character', ‘void of princi¬ 
ples’; Lord Mansfield is ‘but half a man’; the I)uk<- of Bedford’s 
character ‘contains nothing but passion and id).surdity’; etc. As 
for George 11 , the Prince felt stshamed of being his grandson. 

And on 23 April tyGo, half a year befor«* his aect;s.sion, aged 
twenty-two he wrote to Bute; ‘. . . its to hoimsty, 1 have already 
lived long enough to know ytni are the only man who jxissesscs 
that quality .. 

In Bute lie thought he had fenmd die tutelary spirit who would 
enable him to live up to his future high vocation. Here are further 
excerpts from the Prince’s letters to iiim: j 

July ist, 1756: My friend is . . . .attackM in the most cruel and 
horrid manner ... becarae he Is my frieiul . . . and because he u 
a friend to the bless’d liberties of his cottntry and not to arWtary ; 
notions... ! 

By . . . your friendship ... I have reap’d great jwlvantage, but 1 
not the improvement I should if I hat! folhw’d your advice... ; 

I will exactly follow your advice, witluml which 1 shall inevitably 
sink. 

March a^th, 1757: I am rmived ... to act the man in everything, 
to repeat whatever I am to say with spirit and not blushing and 
afraid as I have hitherto .,. my conduct shall amvinee you that 
I am mortified at what I liavc done and that I despise myself... I \ 
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hope this will persuade you not to leave me when all is at stake, 
when nobody but you can stear me through this difficult, though 
glorious path. 

In June 1757 Leicester House were alarmed by rumours of an 
alliance between the Duke of Newcastle and Henry Fox, and 
were ascribing fantastic schemes to the Duke of Cumberland. 
The Prince already saw himself compelled to meet force by force 
or to ‘yield up the Grown 

for I would only accept it with the hop(;s of restoring my much 
beloved country to her antiemt state of liberty; of seeing her . . . 
again famous for being the r(;sidence of tnu; picUy and virtue, I 
say if these hopes were lost, I should with an eye of plca.sure look 
on retiring to some uninhabited cavern as this would prevent me 
from seeing the sufferings of my countrymen, and the total destruc¬ 
tion of this Monarchy . . . 

August doth, 1758: . . . by . . . attempting with vigour to restore 
religion and virtue when I mount the throne this great country 
will probably regain her antient state of lustre. 

Was this a Prince nurtured in ‘arbitrary notioas’, ambitious 
to make his own will prevail? or a man with a ‘inis.sion’, striving 
after naively visionary aims? .No doubt, sines; early childhood it 
must have bc(;n ranmu'd into him, especially when he was being 
reproved, to what high station he was born; and disparaging 
comparisons arc said to have been drawn between him and his 
younger brother. Ho grew up with a painful consciousness of his 
inadequacy: ‘though I act wrong perhaps in mo.st things’, he 
wrote on one occasion. Excessive demands on a child, complete 
with wholesome exhortations, are fit to reduce it to a state of 
hebetude from which it is not easy to recover. A great deal of the 
pattern of George Ill’s behaviour throughout life can be traced 
back to his upbringing. 

He spent his young years cut off from intercourse with boys of 
his own age, till he himself ceased to desire it. Bubb Dodington 
notes in his Diary on 15 October 1752 that the Princess Dowager 
of Wales 

did not observe the Prince to take very particularly to anybody 
about him, but to his brother Edward, and she was glad of it, for 
the young people of quality were so ill-educated and so vicious, 
that they frightened her. 

And so they did him for the rest of hk life. Isolation by itself 
would be apt to suggest to a child that there was something wrong 
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with those he had to shun; but this hr was prfdiabiy told in so 
many words. On 18 Drrrmber 17',% l)f»dingtr»ji rrrords another 
talk with the Princess; 

I said, it was to be wished he rrndd have ttKtt e rnrupany. She scemd 
averse to the young pp(*ple, from the exrrwive ba<j education they 
had, and from the had cx.>niplea they R.tvr. 

So the boy spent joyless years in a welbregnlated mirsery, the 
nearest approach to a ronerntr.ifit»n t.unp: lonely bnt never 
alone, coMtantly watrlied and dismssed, never safe from the wis- 
dom and goodness of th«‘ grown-nps; never with .uiyone on terras 
of equality, exalted yet oppresseti by defermlial adults. The 
silent, sullen ang<;r noted by Waldegrasr was itamral to one 
who could not hit bark or speak freely his injiul, ;w a rhild wouM 
among children: he could iiierrly retire, and unrnsre his grieS 
and grievances and this again he jontittned thiotjgh life. On 
3 May 1766, during a ptditiral i rids, he woae !«» Bute: *{ can 
neither eat nor sleep, nothing plr.ism me but nntsing ojt my cruel 
situation,* Nor could he, alw.tyr. wiilt adtdt*., tlevelop self-reliance: 
at nineteen he dreamt of refrjmung the nation, hut his idea of 
acting the man w^as to repeal without hhtshtng nr fear what he 
had to say. 

For the pious works whirh were ‘ir* make this great nation 
happy’ Bute’s ‘sagacimis mumils’ wete thrirforr indispensable. 
When in December 175B Bute expressed doubts whether he 
should take office in the fttittre reign, the PriiuT in ,t panic searched 
his own consdence; 

Perhap it is the fear ymi h.ivc I sh.d! not sjwrak tirinly enough to 
my Ministers, or that I shall be staagei *»1 it they lay anything un¬ 
expected; as to the former I ran with great eerwinty jiwiot that 
they, nor no one else shall »e a want of 'Ueatliniw* eithffr in ray 
manner of acting or speakttni, and as ««♦ the latter, I may give fifty 
sort of puts off, till I have with you ihcmuigidy ctn»»itler’d what 
part will be proper to be taken.,,. 

George III adhered to this pr*^ratntnr. tin his grandfather’s 
death he waited to hear from Bute what 'imwi be done’. When 
expecting Pitt at a critical juncture: *i would wish to know what 
I had best say...With regjurd to measurwi or appointments: 
‘I have put that off till I hear my Dear Friend's opinion*; ‘If this 
[is] agreeable to my D. Friend I will order it to day dedre 

my D. Friend to consider what I haw here wrote, if he is of a 
contrary opinion, I wll with pleasure embrace it.’ And when in 
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November 1762 Bute declared he would retire on conclusion of 

peacet 

I had flattered myself [wrote the King] when peace was once 
established that my D. Friend would have assisted me in purging 
out corruption now . . . the Ministry remains compos’d of 

the most abandon’d men that ever had those offices; thus instead 
of reformation the Ministers being vicious this country will grow 
if possible worse; let me attack the irreligious, the covetous &c. as 
much as I please, that will be of no effect. , . Ministers being of 
that stamp . . • 

Two years on the throne had worked little if any change in his 
ideas and language; nor did the next twenty. The same high 
claims on him.self, and tlu* same incapacity to meet real situa¬ 
tions he was fac(‘d with; hence his continued dependence on 
others. By 1765 he saw that Ibite could not help him, by the 
summer of 1766 he had written off Bute altogether. In the spring 
of 1765 he turned to the Duke of Gumberiand, the bugbear of 
his young years: ‘Dear Uncle, the very friendly and warm ppt 
you have taken has given me real satrafaction.... ^ And to Pitt, 
‘the blackest of hearts’: ‘ My friend for so tlie part you have acted 

deserves of me_’* In July 1765 Ctimberland fijrmed for him 

the Rockingham Administration and pre.sided over it a quasi- 
Viceroy; but a few months later Gumberland was dead. In July 
1766 Chatham formed his Administration; but a few months 
later his health broke down completely. Still George III clung 
to him like a molusc (a molusc who never found hk rock). ‘ Under 




tion of mind totally impossible .. .** After nearly two years of 
waiting for his recovery, the King still wrote: ‘ I think I have a 
right to insist on your remaining in my service.’* Next he clung 


when Grafton resignetl, the King wrote to him on 87 January 
1770: 

My heart is so full at the thought of your retiring from your «tw- 
tion that I think it Irast not to say more as 1 know the expreamg 
it would give you pain.* 

Then came North. 'FotaUv uneaual to tlic difficulties of the 
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Lord North cannot conceive what can induce His Majesty, after 
so many proofs of Lord North’s \mfitncss for his situation to deter¬ 
mine at all events to keep him at the head of the Administration, 
though the almost certain consequences of His Majesty’s resolution 
will be the ruin of his affairs, and though it can not ward off for a 
month that arrangement which His Majesty seems to apprehend.^ 

But the King would not hear of it. 2 July, 1779: ‘no man has a 
right to talk of leaving me at this hour. . . 25 October, 1780: 

he expects North ‘will show that zeal for which he has been con¬ 
spicuous from the hour of the Duke of Graflon’.s de.scrtion.» 

George Ill’s attitude to North conformed to the regular 
pattern of his behaviour. So did also the way in which after a 
while he turned against North in bitttjr disappointment. By the 
’70s the King spoke disparagingly of Bute and Chatham; and in 
time his imagination enabled him to renuujiher how on the day 
of his accession he had given the .slip to them both. A month after 
Grafton had resigned, George III wrote to him: ‘I . . . see anew 
that the sincere regard and friendship I hav(‘ ft>r you is properly 
placed_Somewhat Iat(T his resignation changed into ‘deser¬ 

tion’. When North re.signed: ‘I ever did and ev(‘r shall look on 
you as a friend a.s well as a faithful servant. . . But incensed at 
the new situation he soon started attacking .North, and treated 
him niggardly and unfairly over hi.s .se<Tet-.serv'ic,e accounts. 
George Ill’s attachment wa.s never deep: it wa.s that of a dnmkcn 
man to raiHngs—mechanical rather than emotional. Egocentric 
and ri^d, stunted in feding.s, unable to adjust himself to events, 
flustered by sudden change, he could meet siiuatimis only in a 
negative manner, clinging to men and measures with disastrous 
obstinacy. But he himself misttK>k that defensive apparatus for 
courage, drive, and vigour, from which It was as far removed as 
anything could be. Of his own mental proee,s»es he sometimes gave 
discerning though embellished account.s. Thus to Bute in 1762: 
‘I ... am apt to despise what I am not accusKuti’d to...And 
on 2 March 1797, to the younger Pitt when criticizing the way 
measures were weakened in pa&sing thrrmgh Parliament: 

My nature is quite different I never araent till I am convinced 
what is proposed is right, and then ... 1 never allow that to be 
destroyed by after-thoughts which on all stihjects tend to weaken 
never to strengthen the original |)rop«»al.* 

•im, No. 9%8. ■ ■ 

♦a March (trafton MS.S. 

• WimhMr MHS, 
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In short: no after-thoughts, no reconsideration—only desperate, 
clinging perseverance. 

Still it might be said: at lea.st he broke through his indolence. 
Yes, indeed: from pathologically indolent he turned pathologically 
industrious—and never again could let off working; but there 
was little sense; of value's, no perspe;ctivc, no detachment. There 
is a legend about a homunculus whose maker, not knowing what 
to do with him, bid him count poppy-seed in a bag. That George 
III was doing with his own busy self. His innumerable letters 
which he copi('<l in his own hand, or the long documents trans¬ 
cribed by him (he never employed an amanuensis till his eye¬ 
sight began to fail) contain sonu' shrewd perceptions or remarks, 
evidence of ‘very tolerable parts if. . . properly exercised*. But 
most of his lctt('rs merely repeat approvingly what some Minister, 
big or small, has suggested. ‘I.ord A. is very right. .‘General 
B. has acted very properly . . ‘the minute of Cabinet meets 
with my fullest c.f)ncurrence . . ‘Nothing can more deserve my 
approbation than’—whaU'ver it was. But if a basic change is 
suggested, his ol)Stinaey and prejudices appear. On 15 March 1778, 
in a letter to Lord North, he; makes an unusual and startling 
admission: 

I will only acid to put Ix'i'ore your eyes my most inmost thoughts, 
that no advantage; to this country nor personal danger can ever 
make me addre-ss utysedf for assistance cither to Lord Chatham or 
any othe;r branch ejf the; Opposition. . . 

As a rule; he; would sincerely a.<Hsert, perhaps with somewhat 
excessive o.ste*ntJitiein, that flrst and foremo.st he considered the 
ge)od of the country. Wht*n told by Bute that it wouW be im¬ 
proper for him to marry Lady Sarah Lennox, he replied: ‘the 
interest of my teountry ever shall be my first care, my own inclina¬ 
tions shall eve'r submit to it’ (and he added: ‘I should wish we 
could next summer ... get some account of the various Princesses 
in Germany’-and he settled down to ‘looking in the New Berlin 
Almanack for Princesses’). When considering withdrawal from 
the German war, he wrote (witli a sidelong glance at the late 
King) about the superiority of his love ‘to this my native country 
over any private interest tjf my own....’ He was ‘a King of a 
free people’; *I rely on the hearts of my subjects, the only true 
support of the Grown’, he wrote in November 1760. They -mil 
not desert him— 
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if they could be so ungrateful to me who love them beyond any¬ 
thing else in life, I should then I realy believe fall into the deepest 
melancholy which would soon deprive me of the vexations of this 
life. 

The same note, of love for this country and trust that his sub¬ 
jects would therefore stand by him, contiimes for almost twenty 
years. But gradually other overtones Ix’gin to mix with it. He had 
become the target of virulent aitack.s and unjust suspicions which 
he deeply resented. Thus to Lord North on 7 March 1780: 

. however I am treated I must love this country’.' And to the 
Prince of Wales on 14. August 1780: 

The numberless trials and constant torments I meet with in 
public life, must certainly affect any man, and more jKHgnantly 
me, as I have no other wish but to fulfill my various duties; the 
experience of now twenty years has crmvinretl me that however 
long it may pleswe the Almighty to extend my days, yet I have no 
reason to expect any diminution of my public anxiety; where am 
I therefore to turn for comfort, but ituo the Ixisttm of my own 
family?* 

And he appealed to his son, the futtirc CJ«*orgr I\', to conmxt him¬ 
self only with young men of respeefahh' character, and by Ms 
example help ‘to restore this country ttt it.s former Imtrc’—thc 
old tune once more. And in another Icdter: 

From your childhood I have ever said that I can only try to save 
my country, but it must t)c by the at-opcraiiou of my children only 
that I can effect it.® 

In the 1780s there is a more than usually heavy crop of bitter 
complaints about the age by one ‘righteous rtvermueh’;* it has 
been my lot to reign in the most profligate age', ‘depravity of 
such times as we live in’, ‘knavery and intlolence perhaps I might 
add the tiimdity of the times,.,And then: 

I thank Heavaa my morals and course of life have but little 
resembled those too prevalent in the present age, and certainly of 
all objects in this life the one I have inmt at heart, is to form my 
cMldren that they ntay be useful examples a»id worthy of imita¬ 
tion .. .* 

With the King’s disappointments in country and son another note 
enters his lettcra. He warns the Prince • 
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m Other countries national pride makes the inhabitants wish to 
mint their Princes in the most favourable light, and consequently 
be silent on any indiscretion; but here mo.st persons if not concerned 
in laying ungrounded blame, are ready to trumpet any speck they 
can find out.' 

And he writes of the ‘unalterable attachment’ which his Electoral 
subiects have shown to their Princes. When Gt‘orge HI went mad 
in 1788, he wanted to go back to Hanover. Deep down there was 

a good deal of the Hanoverian in him. . 

His insanity was a form of manic-depression. I he first recorded 
fit in March 1765 was of short duration, though there may have 
been a slight relapse in May; and a year later he wrote to Bute— 

if I am to continue, the life of agitation I have thc.se three yean, 
the next year there will be a Council [of J Regency to assist in that 

undertaking. 

During the next twenty-three years he. preserved his normal 
personality. The attack in 1788 lasted about half a year: the King 
was over fifty, and age rendered complete recovery more difficult. 
His self-control weakened and his irritability increased. He was 
conscious of a growing weakness. Yet there was something about 
him which more and more endeared him to the people. He was 
never popular with Ixmdon society or the London mob; he wm 
much beloved in the provinces perhaps it was his deeper kind¬ 
ness, his real piety, and sincere wish to do good which evoked 
those feelings. These appear strikingly, for instance, in h^ own 
account of his journey to Portsmouth in 1788, and m ianny 
Burney’s account of his progress through Wiltshire in 1789. He 
was not a politician, and certainly not a statesman. But in rangs 
which he could judge without passion or preconceived ideas, 
there appears basic honesty and the will to do the right thing. 1 
shall limit myself to two examples. When in 1781 a new Provost 
was to be appointed at Eton, George HI insisted on choosing a 
man ‘whose literary tallcnts might make the appointmmt respect¬ 
able ... for Eton should not be bestowed by favour, but merit. 
And when in 1787 a new Lord Lieutenant had to be chosen for 
Ireland, the King wrote to the younger Pitt about the necessity 

of looking out for the person most likely to conduct 

temper, judgeiment, and an avowed resolution to avoid p ' W 
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and employ the favoun he has to reermjmcnd to with the justice 
due to my service and to the public. . . . When I have stated this 
Mr. Pitt must tHKier.stand that I do ivn lean to any particular 
person. . . when I state that a Loni l.icutenani .should have no 
predclection Intt to advance the public ijooti I should be ashamed 
to act in a contrary manner.^ 

I have given hen; a picture of (irttrgr III a.s seen in his letters 
‘warts and all*. What I have never been able to fitul is the. man 
arrogating power tf> himself, th<? amhithnis sehemer tint to domin¬ 
ate, the intriguer dealing in an underhand fashion with his 
Ministers; in .short, any evulencr fttr the .stories eiretilated about 
him by very clever and elotpumt rnntenipor.iric.s. He had a high, 
indeed an exaggerated, notioti of royalty Intf in of missioii 
and duties rather than of power; and trying to live up to this 
idealized concept, he made nnreas(Ujal>le {lemands tm himself. 
Setting himself unattainable standarrb, he could m;ver truly 
come to grips with reality; which Cftmlemned him to remain im¬ 
mature, permanency of inner conlliet precluding growth. Aware 
of his inadequacy, he tunied to others and expected them to 
enable him to realize his vlsimtary program (this appears clearest 
in his relations with Bute); and he bitterly reproached them in 
his own mind, and blanu'd the age in which he lived, for his own 
inevitable failure. The tension between his notions and reality, 
and the rraulting frustration, account to a high degree* for his 
irritability, his deep-seated res<*ntments, uiul his stippn*ssed anger 
—for situations intolerable and dw:istrous ftjr liiitMclf anti others; 
and it may have been a contributory factor in his mental break¬ 
downs. The desire to <*sc.ape from that unbearable conflict re¬ 
peatedly shows itsirif in thoughts of aljdiralion which must not 
be deemed insincere because never acted ujjon (men of his type 
cannot renounce their treatlmill). He himself did not understand 
the nature and depth of his tragedy; still less could others. 'Phere 
was therefore room for the growth of an injurious legend which 
made that heavy-burdened man a mudi maligned ruler; and 
which has long been accepted as history, 

* WiiKlsor MSS, 
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When I once explained to a friend my idea of how biographies 
should be written ‘Oh, I see,’ he remarked, ‘you would call in 
Scotland Yard and the Royal Oollege of Physicians.’ In the case 
of George III, undoubtedly some assistance from the College is 
required, and as for The Diaries of Robert Fulke Greville,^ an 
expert rcvi(!W by a I’ellow specializing in mental diseases might 
have been most approprhite, for the greater part of the book— 
and the only one which is of any importance, interest, or value- 
consists of day-ljy-day aetamnts of the King’s acute fit of madness, 
October 1788-March 1789. 

George III had never been sweet-tempered or well-balanced 
or taciturn. But in October 1788 be became ‘more peevish than 
he used to bi*,’ and ‘now talked much more than usual, and spoke 
to everybody on strange varieties of subjects’: 

Hb incessant talking became at last so remarkable, that it was 
thought necessary to recommend H.M. to be a little more silent; 
his phyiiician, Sir tJeorge Baker, accordingly hinted to Wm *at it 
was essential to his health to be less frequent and earnest in Ms con¬ 
versations. 

During the next days the ‘incoherence in thought and expressions 
increased’. Occsusionaily he tried himself to check his incessant 
talk; thus Grcville writes on 15 November 1788: 

In the evening, sensible (withtuit prompting) that he was talking 
very fast, he altered and spoke in the Aird person—‘The King did 
so—The King thinks so’, etc. This correction he thus acplained: ‘I 
speak in the third person, as I am getting into Mr. Burke’s eloquence, 
saying too much on little Aings.’ 

But even such insight was of little avail; Grcville notes on 
19 November "to quote but one examplc—that ‘H. My. had 
talked for nineteen hours without scarce any interimssion’. 

1 Tk Diarks rfCdsml tht Hm. Rekrt Mh OrrtMU, Rqmrry to H.M. Kvng Gmgt HI, 

by F. McKiio Bladop* 
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At first Greville avoids mentioning the contents of those ram¬ 
bling talks, and merely hints that there were subjects ‘which, had 
he been well, he probably would have, concealed’ (20 November); 
and that ‘every now and then’ the King was ‘talking much unlike 
himself, I mean indecently, which never %vas his practice while in 
possession of his reason’ (23 November). But finally Greville 
recognized his duty as a diarist: 

It is painful to mark such details, but the real .state of His Majesty’s 
mind, from time to time, is an object of so much interest and 
importance, that the progressive circtimstanct's connected with it 
cannot be withheld in fair narration, where continued memoran¬ 
dums refer to daily occurrences. 

Things repressed by George Illin his youth were coming up, 
or, to put it in Greville’s words, ‘his clottdt'd judgmtmt now was 
running riot against thtit which ntiture had bless<‘d him with in 
his unembarrassed days’. He had renounced the women he had 
loved, had married one chosen from the Gotha Almanack, and 
had been faithful to her all these years. Now, in his rumblings, he 
declared that he did not kwe her and ' that he preferred another’. 
He talked continually about I.sidy Pembroke, calling her some¬ 
times ‘Queen Esther’; wished to go to .see her; and inscribed 
declarations of his love for her on playing-rard.H formally addressed 
to his doctors. On one occasion he sxsked Greville to go to the 
library 

and look for Paley’s Philosophy, In which he told me I should find 
that tho* the law said that man miglit have bttt one wife, yet, that 
Nature allowed more. 

Even when he was well on the way to recovery, he would still 
refer to the subject of Lady Pembroke, ihotigh in a more restrained 
manner. After a visit from the Lord Clharicdlor Thurlow on 
22 February, Greville heard 

that H. My. told the Chancellor that he hatl had an attachment 
thirty years ago, and that on this the Chancellor had advised him 
to drop such ideas at fifty. 

George III in his youth had talked of Hanover as ‘that horrid 
Electorate’, and profeaied to loathe it because it wits the home of 
his hated grandfather; he ‘gloried in the name of Britain’. During 
his illness he continually talked of‘retiring to Hanover’, dedartsl 
that ‘he would leave the country, and then in great joy exclaimed 
“’Victoria, Victoria’”; though on one occasion, when he heard 
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of the difficulties which the French had in Martinique, he rejoiced 
and ‘then animatedly added that he was become an Englishman 
again’. The idea of returning to Hanover—for George Ill’s 
English attendants a most unmistakable symptom of madness— 
similarly persisted well into his recovery. 

In short, mixed up with madness was a reversion to type. At a 
time when the strait waistcoat was frequently applied to the King, 
he declared to one of his doctors that ‘the late King of Spain was 
mad, but yet that he had hi.s State around him, and that no King 
but the King of England could be confined in a strait waiscoat’. 
How truly Hanoverian! 

The stories of the strait waistcoat in Greville’s Diaries are 
pathetic. The man who, even in his madness, declared that he 
was born to command, and not to obey, was constantly threa¬ 
tened, or restrained, with it: 

Dr. Willis . . . recommended him to be more calm, or that he 
would certainly talk him.self into a strait waiscoat. (21 December.) 

During the disturbances of this morning the waiscoat was brought 
in and shown—but it was not put on. (18 January.) 

At one time he took hi.s opportunity of complaining to Sir Lucas 
[Pepys] and me, of the situation of a King in a strait waiscoat (and 
he now not unfrcqucntly wore a precautionary one under his coat) 
in a most affecting manner, and when Dr. Willis was out of the 
room he opened Ins waiscoat and shewed us the strait waiscoat 
taking down its long sleeves, and strings— 

After this melancholy display it was nccemry to pull off his coat 
to set it to rights agaiu—die .stripped and never shall I forget the 
painful, and unpleasant sight—Heavens! What a spectacle to see 
the dear afflicted King standing in a strait waiscoat, and tucking up 
himself, the slecva and string, until they might be wanted! ! 
(2 January.) 

Robert Fulke Greville was truly attached to his King: and that 
is the best that can be gleaned about him from his Diaries. He was 
Fanny Burney’s ‘GoloncI Well-bred’, and this, too, is a quality 
with which he can be readily credited; temperament, critical 
thinking, and a semt: of humour tend occasionally to interfere 
with the rtasults of good breeding, but his mind and character 
seem to have been fully innocent of any such disturbing qualities. 
It would be diflicult to imagine anything more insipid and inane 
than the account which Greville gives of his own life at Court in 
1781, when the American Revolution was reaching its climax. 
‘Coremonies impressively attended to in all parts’, rides in the 
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country, their Majesties walking on the Tcrrracc at Windsor tea 
at the Lodge, evenings closing ‘with the usual harmony of the 
King’s band’-these things fill his time* and mind. On one 
occasion he had ‘the honour of hantling the Prinress Royal un 
one of the narrow staircases in th<* dark tint! landed her in safety 
without one false step’; on another, the King at table ‘took the 
best possible care of me, and among other things, recommended 
me to eat some beefsteaks which h<‘ was then eating himself and 
which he thought excellent. ! lis attendtuiee Kfjiuxry during 
that year formed ‘ the happiest month of my life’. ^ 
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THE LETTERS OF GEORGE IV 


In February 1812, after more than half a century, the reign of 
George III virtually reached its term. There was no hope for his 
recovery, and his son was sovereign in all but name. A new reign 
in a new age: but it started with the old expectation of a conse¬ 
quent change of Government. Once more the Opposition was to 
be disappointed: the Regent did not mean to dismiss the War 
Ministry. The letter announcing this decision opens with a state¬ 
ment of his constitutional position: 

Altho I consider myself as under no obligation to explain to any 
persons the reasons which may, at any lime, induce me to arrange, 
as I think best, for the public service, the administration of the 
Government.. . 

And it was necessarily in terms of the Regent’s right freely to 
choose his Ministers that Whigs, who had expected office from, 
his favour, formulated their reproaches: 

As the restrictions upon the exercise of the Royal authority by 
your Royal Highness have now ceased, from which you are enabled 
to form such an Administration as you conceive the best calculated 
for conducting the affairs of the Empire ... 

For the last one hundred years every group or party had ‘upheld’ 
the ‘independency of the Crown*, when exercised in their favour; 
and denounced similar expectations in others as ‘attempts to 
storm the Closet*. ‘ I am convinced’, wrote in 1812 the Duke of 
Northumberland, ‘that H.R.H.’s ... decisive character will 
firastrate every attempt wWch arrogance, ambition, or foUy may 
make to take him prisoner and bind him in fetters.’ In March 
1827, Lushington, Secretary to the Treasury, when urging that 
Canning, rather than Wellington, should replace Liverpool at 
the head of the Government, wrote: ‘The Crown has an imquali- 
fied choice, and the present posture of our affairs ... illustrates 
L 145 
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the wisdom of our forefathers, in leaving the appointment abso¬ 
lutely to the King’; while Canning inveighed against aristocratic 
‘confederacies’ and dcclaim<'d about ‘ the rc^al vigour of the Crown 
when it chooses to put forth its own strength’. 

The language and forms of politics htid chang(‘d litth; since 
1760. Only the ‘extinction of parties’, prayed for on every acces- ' 
sion since parties had come to exist, no Iong<'r figures in the 1812 
edition of the catalogue of cant: its place is taken by wishes for a 
‘union of parties.’ These were ik)W acknowledged as a bttsic cle¬ 
ment in British public life, and the real ti'an.sition from Royal to I 
Parliamentary Government wa.s preparing in the minds of men ^ 
and in the technique of politics. For it is llu* mechanism of coherent ; 
and disciplined parties which has gradually deprived the Grown 
of that power to choose its Ministers which in ilha and 1760, no I 
less than in 1714 and 1727, was ascribed to it by theriry and con¬ 
ceded by practice (with restrictions inherent in all practice). 

An observer, revisiting England after fifty years in 1812, would 
probably have been struck most by the growth of effective routine 
in Government, of maturity and skill, a sunniess of touch which 
people still lacked in his day; anti now it was lu'cded, for there 
was so much more to do. Everything had gnnvn in size: the 
population, the wan, the taxes, the Debt; Parliamentary sittings 
were longer, though (Burke and Fox being dead) perhaps not 
Parliamentary speeches. The Effective Cabinet had r«‘ached a 
normal size of fourteen, about double that rjf, say, 1 765. They 
siM wrote Minutes to the Sovereign and deseribetl themselves as 
his ‘confidential servants*, though he csilled them already his 
‘Cabinet’. Within that body then* w.as a growing colu'sion, and 
the consciousnciB of being the King’s ‘responsible advisers’, [ 
without whom he could not, and )mu.st not, act; George IV’s 
^aracter added poignancy to this convictimt and U) the manner 
in which it was occasionally expressed. The moral tone of the 
Government and nation had risen since ijlh, that of the King 
and his family was lower in 1820. 

Over a good deal of this correspondence* lies the stale reek of 
reckless and even sordid transactions condensed into debts and 
blackmail. The Regent continues overspending while Ministera 
exhort him that ‘most of the landed gentlemen of the country are ; 
obliged to submit to losses and privations m well as to retrench- | 
ment’ (March 1816), The Duke of York goes on with his ‘un¬ 
principled foolery’, and George IV, when paying £50,000 of hh 

* The Letters ^King Qenrge IV% «d, by A. Anninall. 'iliree veil. 
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debts, writes to him on 3 December 1823; ‘. .. had I myself con¬ 
tinued on the turf, etc., it might have been difficult, without great 
inconvenience to the country, for me to have fulfilled the high 
duties of my present station.’ Other brothers, too, have debts, 
claims, or gricvane<>s. 'i’hc Rt'genl’s daughter, Princess Charlotte, 
at the ago of eighteen, owes ^ no less a sum to different jewellers 
and dressmakers than £20,000 and upwards’; and letters and 
presents of hers have to be extracted from the hands of a shady 
(illegitimate') cousin, 'i'lu' Duke of Gumberland complains that 
in England ‘every blackguard newspaper can at once ruin the 
character of a man’; but when he quarrels with his old mother, 
he swears ‘by the Lord, 1 lER lette'rs shall be made public’ (about 
which letters nothing w;is unseemly except their publication). 
The King is blackmailed by ex-mistresses, quondam friends, 
creditors, journalists, etc. And when his secretary leaves his 
service, ample provision is made for him in a prophylactic way, 
but he is pressed to aee<‘|)l a colonial or a diplomatic post, Ceylon 
or Sweden. At times (George IV seems, to use his own words, 
‘almost distracted’ by tinxieties. Knighton writes to him on 12 
February 1B22: 

I tnist thtit the Almighty will give you peace, and that your 
afflicted mind will cease to be tortured by the overwhelming in¬ 
quietudes which have of late made such painful inroads on your 
health. . .. 

Do not let your mind, Sir, be tied down by fettere of apprehension; 
anticipate, I beseech you, no ill, for I will not believe that any is to 
happen us. 

And George IV writes to Knighton about his worries on 30 
December 1827 (nuist of it underlined): 

... to you, and to you alone, dear friend, it is that I can and that I 
do look therefore for my relief, as it is you and you alone who can 
and who I am sure will (from your real affection and attachment 
to me) entirely put an end to them, and by your powerful exertions 
and means, crush an<l put the extinguisher upon that host of vipers 
and hornet.s, which seems in particular at this moment, to have 
congregated itself together and purposely, to sting me personally. ... 

This is a mere fraction of a sentence, and a fair sample of his 
style; for .sentences of 100-300 words, of the most drivelling kind, 
abound in his familiar, and especially in his jocular, letters. 

Fortunately CJetu'ge IV’s letters to his Ministers are mostly in 
a different style, having obviously been drafted by his secretaries; 
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how far their ideas were tlic King’s own, it is of course impossible 
to tell, though some sensible and some silly remarks clearly bear 
his imprint. But the King’s magnificent Memorandum written 
on the formation of the Godiirich Ministry, is in Knighton’s hand 
and is such as, in any age, a royal secretary or official would 
delight to write to noble lords: 

i 

The office [of Chancellor of the Excheqtier] recjuires ability and ! 
not aristocracy ... 

The King will have those that are proper for their business and 
if there be room after this- the ('.abinet may if they please look out 
for ornaments. 

Of the letters from the. Ministers, those of Liviu-pool are precise ^ 
and formal; Canning’s brilliant, incisive, at times even boisterous I 
—for instance, that about a peerage to be granted witii remainder | 
to the second son, a proposal which at first had appeared ‘strong’ j 
to him: | 

. . . but... as the eldest son is repraented to be an idiot, and as it \' 
appeani to Mr, Canning {after .vmic recent exhibitions in the House 
of Lords) peculiarly desirable to ttvoid enrrea.sing, among their 
Lordships, the number f>f spccimcas of irregular understanding, 
in another generation ... 

The relation of George IV to Canning anti Gtinning’s letters 
to him suggest a curious human side in the King’s nature; or 
otherwise Canning would handily have mtide, as he often did, an 
unusual addition to the ordinary form of address: ‘ Mr. Canning 
presents his humble and affectionate duty to your Majesty....’ 
Good deeds performed by Gttorge IV tire on record in this corre¬ 
spondence, which cxivers eightt'cn years; but evtm in these the 
sincerity or depth of his feelinp does not always appear in a 
convincing manner. Sometimes it is compassion for fellow-sufferers 
and fellow-sinners: ‘I am quite aware of the trilling objection to 
some of the fooleries of his p:«tt life, but who is exempt from some 
nonsense or other?’ 
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THE STUNTIiD GIANT 


Lord Chesterfiei.d was the heir to a great political tradition; 
was a brilliant ramnnmr, with a clear, inei.sivc mind; had judg¬ 
ment and foresight; knew how to work, could speak, and could 
write; held two of the iughe.st offices of State, and, when in 
Opposition, was one of it.s chi<‘f leaders; and mismanaged no task 
with which he was entrusted, l ie ought to have; made a consider¬ 
able figure in politics; and yet he proved, most undeniably, a 
failure. The leltf'rs to his .son* are, to a high degree, the uncon¬ 
scious record of his unavow<'d disappointment, and the sequel to 
it; where he had failed, his son was to succeed; instead of a coronet 
he had the bar-sinister -yet he must succeed. What good had all 
the inherited advantsiges been to Chesterfield? Perhaps he thought 
he knew by now whi're he had failed, and why; in the person of 
his son he meant to try once more. 

I am going oft' the stage, you arc coming upon it; with me, what 
has been, has been, and reflection now would come too late; with 
you everything is to come. ... (12 October, 1748). 

His success in the world is now the only object I have in it.... 
(i8 May, 1751). 

I hope, I wish, I doubt, and I fear alternately.... (February 16, 
1748). 

With an insistence whicli at times risa into frenzy, he pressa the 
boy to carry out the task along the lines he has dratra—like a 
ghwt trying to make a living man do sometMng he himself had 
omitted to accomplish, and which alone, when done, can free 
him from his agony. Before long Chesterfield was to know that 
he had failed a second time. 

What were the rcMons of his own frdlure? He was too critical, 
too fastidious, too consciously intellectual, wid, with all that, 

1 Tht Letkri of PhUip Dwrm StmAopt, FowA Earl Otstarfield, ed. by Bonamy 
Dobife. 
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shallow. He despised the thoughts, or ‘errors’, of the generality | 
of men (‘the ablest. . . arc only comparatively able, with regard 
to the still weaker herd’), but set a high value on the human mind 
as such—on his own mind. He had neither creative piission nor i 
unity of purpose, and therefore lacked single-mindedness; and ■ 
while ready to pursue an interesting line of incpiiry {)r argument, i 
he easily tired of drudgery—'a half laxy man’. He was not a | 
fighter, nor a master-builder, nor had he the per8t>nality of a i 
leader; in fact, he did not even apprtthtmd of wh:U weight per- i 
sonaiity is in the affairs of m<m. 'fo him Bohngbroke was the j 
ideal all-round man, and tin; shining verbiage' of his writings | 
Chesterfield deemed worthy of being ‘got by heart'; while in Pitt i 
he singled out the graceful action and harmotnou.s enunciation— '* 
‘his periods are well turned, and every word he makes use of is ! 
the very best’. For ‘everybody knows tlu; matter almost alike’, ’ 
and ‘manner is all in everything’. Active contact with reality, on ■ 
the few occasions when it occurred, left a .singular, dispropor¬ 
tionate imprint on Ghcsterfield’s mind. As a young man he was \ 
Ambassador to Holland, which remained to him what Persia ' 
was to the late Lord Clurzon, In 1745 (>, he was Lord Llmitenant j 
of Ireland, and ever aftiT that country miguged hi.s interest and i 
sympathy. There alone had he achieved success; there he had held i 
a viceregal position; had been unhampered by colleagues, never i 
in competition with equals; and, wliich may have pr«*scrved his 
success, he was there less than a year. On his return to England, 1 
as Secretary of State, he failed either to prevail against colleagues 
whom he despised, or to co-operate with them in a practical 
manner; and soon gave up the Seals, with no loss to the public, 
and with the determination never to re.<ium«? odke. (Ihesterficld 
admired, and often quoted, Cardinal de Rete: ‘ I can truly call I 
him a man of great parts, but I cannot cal! him a great man. He 
never was so much so as in liis retirement,’ Wiw there not a touch 
of self-identification in that description? 

Lord Hervey has left a picture of Clhesterfielti which, though 
unpleasant, is no mere caricature. He writes: 

Lord Qicsterfield was allowed by evcrylKxly to have more con¬ 
versable entertsuning table-wit than any man of his time; his pro¬ 
pensity to ridicule, in which he indulgetl liinwU'wilh infinite humour 
and no distinction, and with inexhaustible .spirits and no discretion, 
made him sought and feared, liked, and not loved, by mmt of his 
acquaintance; no sex, no relation, no rank, no inmer, tio profession, | 
no friendship, no obligation were a shield from those pointed, j 
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glittering weapom, that seemed to shine to a stander-by, but cut 
deeply in those they touched. 

Compare with this C;iu‘st<'rfidd’.s warning to his son in 1748: 

Never yield to that temptation, which to most young men is very 
strong, of exposing <)ther people’s weaknesses and infirmities, for 
the sake either of diverting the company, or of showing your own 
superiority. ... If you have wit, u.se it to please, and not to hurt_ 

Seventeen years Iat<*r he wrott* to his godson: 

If God gives yo\i wit, which I am not sure that I wish you, unless 
he gives you at the same time an equal portion at least of judgment 
to keep it in good order, wear it like your sword in the scabbard, 
and do not brandish it to the terror of the whole company. . . . The 
more wit you have the more good nature and politeness you must 
show, to induce people to pardon your superiority, for that is no 
easy matter. 

And in another letter, which was to be delivered to his godson 
after his death: 

Yes, I have hccui young, and a great deal too young. 

Hervey says that Chestt'rfidd’s penson was 

as disagreeable as it w;ius possible for a human figure to be without 
being deformed. ... He was very short, disproportioned, thick, 
and clum.sily made; he hatl Jt broad, rough-featured, ugly face with 
black teeth, and a head big enough for Polyphemus. One Ben 
Ashurst. . . told Lord Chesterfield that he was like a stunted giant, 
which was . . . really apposite. 

Writing to his stm, Chcsterfiekl hopes that exercise will ‘lengthen 
you out a little’; am! continually inquirtss about his teeth: 

Do you take care to keei) your teeth very clean, by washing them 
constantly every morning and after every meal? (30 July, 1747.) 

I hope you take great care of your mouth and teeth.... I do 
insist upost your never asing those sticks, or any hard substance 
whatsoever, which . , . destroy the varnish of the teeth. -. . 

According to Latly (kwper, Chesterfield used to keep his upper 
lip drawn tlown to hkle his black teeth. 

To Chesterfield ‘the most useful art of all’, the highest, the 
greatest, was ‘the art of pleasing.’ ‘To please, is almost to pre¬ 
vail’; ‘lie who pk'a»c.s the most will rise the soonest and the 
highest*. A man should please by his manners, his appearance, 
his movements, his demeanour, Ws address, his conversation; he 
should insinuate, ingratiate himself, even with the multitude, 
because with them is the strength. He should cultivate women. 
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I began, the world, not with a bare desire, but with an insatiable 
thirst, a rage of popularity, applause, and admiration . . . this ... 
made me attentive and civil to the women I disliked, and to the 
men I despised, in hopes of the applatise of both. ... To men, I 
talked whatever I thought would give them the best opinion of my 
parts and learning, and to women, what I was sure would please 
them—flattery, gallantry, and love. ... By these means I soon 
grew in fashion ... I g^ve the tone. 

But was he truly successful? The advice he gives to his son suggests 
different conclusions: 

Take the tone of the company that you arc in, and do not pretend 
to give it . . . this is an attention due from every individual to the 
majority. {i6 October, 1747.) 

. . . abstain from learned ostentation-Wear your learning, 

like your watch, in a private pocket; and do not merely pull it out 
and strike it merely to show you have one. (aa February, 1748.) 

Take this rule for granted, as a never-failing one; that you must 
never seem to affect the character in which you have a mind to 
shine. (17 May, 1750.) 

At one lime Chesterfield’s lettt'fs to hi.s .son w<tc considered 
immoral; and, in spite of their brilliancy, they arc certainly 
unpleasant. Almost every point in tlu^m, taken singly, may be 
explained, defended, admitted, or even endorsed; yet the cumula¬ 
tive effect is downright nauseating. Carrit:d out to any degree, 
Chesterfield’s teaching would change a man into a homunculus. 
He asserts ‘that it is in every man’s power to write what hand he 
pleases’. The same misconception h<‘ applies to character and 
behaviour. Are there some ‘layers’ mksing in Philip Stanhope’s 
'beau nemis'? 

Now, pray let me ask you, coolly and .seriously, pmrqmi m couches 
TmnqmnUlles? For you may a.s easily take them as you may wear 
more or less powder in your hair, more or less lace upon your coat. 

Moreover, this varnish is to be variable: 

In the course of the world the qualifications of the chameleon are 
often necessary ... you shotild, to a certain degree, take the hue of 
either the man or the woman that you want, and wish to be upon 
terms with. 

With ‘restless attention’, Chesterfield constantly examines how 
he could best contribute to Philip Stanhope’s improvement. 

I can tell you I shall always Ire correcting, ami never think my 
work perfect enough.... (23 March, 1746.) 
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I believe it would do you no harm if you would always imagine 
that I was present, and saw and heard everything you did and said 
(9 July, 1 749 -) 

Remember that I shall know everything you say or do at Paris 
as exactly as if, by the force of magic, I could follow you everywhere 
. . . invisible myself. (8 November, 1750.) 

. . . above all things . . . remember to join the Graces. . . . How 
cruelly should I be shocked, if, at our first meeting, you should 
present yourself to me without them! (8 March 1750.) 

... if I find you ungraceful in your address, and awkward in 
your person and dress, it will be impossible for me to love you half 
so well ... let your intrinsic merit and knowledge be ever so great. 
(27 April 1749.) 

You must. . . expect the most critical examen that ever anybody 
underwent. ... (ii March 1751.) 

The Graces, the Graces, remember the Graces! (lo January 
1749 -) 

What were the reactions of the poor boy to a hundred letters in 
this strain? Whatever there was in him of independence and 
personality must have revolted, while the desire to please his 
father (or the fear of displeasing him) must have paralysed him. 
Wc know that he grew up awkward and shy, loud and gauche-, 
could we not learn more about him? Chesterfield undoubtedly 
kept his lettcTs; if they .arc still preserved, why not print them? 
The birds tire said to sing the praise of Heaven for the worms they 
find —‘do the worms sing too, daddy?’ asked a child on being told 
the story. We have long heard Chesterfield’s song: I wish we 
could for once hear Philip Stanhope. 

By the time Philip Stanhope had grown up—ma/ formi beyond 
repair--Chesterfield resigned himself to it; and remained a kind, 
attentive, tender father. But at this time starts the new series of 
educational lettera to his godson. Their essential doctrines are the 
same; still the lettera arc clearer, purer, free of over-emphasis and 
of h)^tcrical endeavour; a quiet, wise old roan wishes to impart 
some of his experience to his successor. And next come Chester¬ 
field’s grand.son8. On the death of his son, whose closest friend and 
confidant he had wished to be, he learnt that the son had been 
secretly married and had left children. The daughter-in-law, 
whom he would hardly have chosen and whom his son had hidden 
from him, Chesterfield treats with kindness and sympathy, and he 
writes to her alfectionalely about ‘our boys’. A fine and lovable 
side comes out in the letters written by Chesterfield in the last ten 
or twelve years of his life. Had he, indeed, been merely ‘stunted’? 
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THE MEMOIRS OF LORD HERVEY 


Lord hervey writes about himself; ‘His real business in 
London was pleasure, but as he always told the King, it was to 
pick up news, to hear what people said, to see how they looked, 
and to inform Their Majesties what was thought by all parties... 

In the Memoirs^ his role is reversed, and to men and women, un¬ 
seen, unknown, unchosen, he recounts things learnt at Court; 
and he finds visible pleasure in that, necessarily posthumous, 
display, which satisfies his urge* for creation, his <iesire for intellec¬ 
tual survival, and the need of some compensation for his own 
futile existence and its insincerity. In life he had tf> feign deference 
to ‘royal trifles’; now he has pinned them down, and .sees them 
writhe and shrink; and he gives it as his cxcust; f<»r recording them 
that 

the generality of readens have so much a greater curiosity to hear 
the words of Kings than of other people that they are amused with 
the very same things from the lips of tliat consct|ucnce that would 
lay them to sleep related from any other. 

Hervey, the gigolo, ridicuh*.s his masters, and <*.stabli.she8 his con¬ 
temptuous superiority over his new |niblic, of whose presence he 
seems intensely conscious. He takes them tf> tlu* places of their 
snobbish dreams, to the scats of splendour and powiT, where they 
enter with a reverential awe, an avid curio.sity, and an uncon¬ 
scious readiness to befoul: and there lie has arranged for them a 
monkey-show. 

But below his studied malice and litf'rary endeavour there is 
intellectual curiosity and an outlook on histor>'. He was interested 
in the essence of things— 

trifling circumstances often let one more into people’s tempers and 
characters than those parts of their conduct that are of greater 

‘ Some Makriah tou-ards Memoirs qf the Heign of hirng (k»rg» /I, by Jolm, Ilwvey. 
Ed. by Romney S«igwick. 
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imporMce, from which one frequently knows no more of their 
areTltdng. whilst 

He wrote for those who 

look into courts and courtici^, princes and ministers, with such 
cunous eyes as vtr uosos ut microscopes examine flies and emmete 
and arc pleased with the dissected minute parts of animals 

m the gios.s herd they either do not regard or observe with indiffer¬ 
ence and contempt. uiumer 

His theory is that things great and small arc done in the same way 
by people who do mit difler m e.ssentials; that there is very little 
foresight or design m liistory, and a great deal of accident; and 
dial wisdom conie.s alter the event, in accounts which are as fanci- 

fill as they plausiblt^. 

I content myself witli only relating facts just as I see them, without 
pretending to impute the ellcets of chance to design, or to account 
for the gieat actions oi great people always by great causes. 

The lowest of people ‘have five senses, and none of the highest I 

know of Iiavr six ; aiui tin* doings of men, great and small, 

are .still the .same gmme, ami played with the same cards, the dis- 

parity III the skdl td the gamesttxs in each equally great. . . and the 
only chllmaire is their playing more or less deep, whilst the cutting 

and simflimg the dealing and the playing, is still the same whether 

the stakes m halfpence or millions. 

1 he great, inhuman, outliiu‘.s ol' history Hervey did not see, but 
he realized that where tht! phtyens tire many, the game has to be 
simple. He writes about Lord 'Fownshend: 

He loveti deep schemes and extcmsivc projects, and affected to 
sinke wluit i,s commonly cjilletl great strokes in politics, things 
which, cmumjeriitg the imiurc of our government, a wise minister 
would he :« ineupahle of concerting, without the utmost necessity, 
as Lortl lowiisheiul would have been of executing them, if there 
was ti neemify. 

And, speaking <tf tfie behaviour of another nobleman, he says 
that it 

woukUiavc been more extraordinary than all the rest, if it had not 
been for that great atul common solution for the many otherwise 
unaccouutabie riddles iu pcciplc’s conduct, which was his bring a 
great f(K>l. 
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George II is a favourite object of Hervey’s invective. The King 
wished to appear a hero and a lover, a man who knew his mind 
and kept his own counsels; here he is shown doing things ‘because 
he had once done them', as ‘incapable of being engaged by any 
charm but habit, or attached to any woman but his wife , looking 
‘upon a mistress rather as a necessary appurtenance to his 
grLdeur as a prince than an addition to his pl<‘asun;s as a man’, 

Ind as possessed neither of ‘mental resolution’, nor of political 
courage: And this is how, according to Hervey, things were done 
at Court: 

Sir Robert fWalpokl communicated this scheme secretly to the 
Queen, she insinuated it to the King, and the King jiroposed it to j 
Sir Robert as an act of his own ingenuity and generosity. 

About the Queen, Hervey writes in 17:54: 

Lord Hervey was this summer in greater favour witii the Qiiecn, 
and consequently with the King, than ever; they u.kl him every- . 
thing, and talked of everything hefcire him. . . . hhe ealkd him 
always her 'child, her pupil, and hex charge ; med to tell him 

perpetually that his being so impertinent and danng to contradict 
her so continually, was owing to his knowing she could not live 
without him; and often .said, ‘It is well I am so old, or I should be 
talked of for this creature.' , „ , 1 j 

Lord Hervey made prodigious court to her, anti really loved and 

admired her* 

And here is si description oi Iter rclalioiiii to the Iving. 

.. she looked, spake, and breathed but for him, was a weathw^k 
to every capricious blast of h» uncertain temper, and g.werned him 
(if influence so gained can bear the name ol government) by being 
Is great a slave to him, thus ruled, as any other wile rould be to a 
man who ruled her. For ail the tcdiotis hours she sjjent then m 
watching him whilst he slcjn, or the heavier task t»f entertammg 
Mm whUst he was awake, her single coimotadon was in reficctmg 
she had power, and that people in cofiec-hmises and ruelles were 
sarong she governed this wuntry, without knowing how dear the 
govcfmmmt df it cost her. 

But even her Hervey did not always spare. T his is his account of 
the departure of tihe Mnceai Royal for Holland: 

Her fether gave her a thousand kksei and a shower of tears, but 
not one guinea. Her mother never ceased crying for three days. But 
after three weeks (excepting p<»l-days) Her Royal Highness seemed 
as much foi^otten as if she had bwa buried thtm yean. 
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His descriptions of the Prince of Wales, and of others he hated 
—and these were many—make one wonder how much to accept 
of his testimony; he himself wondered how much would be accep¬ 
ted: 

... no one who did not live in these times will, I dare say, believe 
but some of those I describe in these papers must have had some 
hard features and deformities exaggerated and heightened by the 
malice and ill-nature of the painter who drew them. 

But take the following passage: 

This conversation was interrupted by the Duke of Newcastle, who 
made his entry with as much alacrity and noise as usual, mightily 
out of breath though mightily in words, and in his hand a bundle 
of papers as big as his head and with little more in them. 

I have spent years over the Newcastle Papers, and would not have 
done so were they as empty as Hervey suggests; and yet the picture 
bears an unmistakable likeness. 

‘Some Materials towards Memoirs of the Reign of King George 
ir is Hervey’.s own description of his book; ‘I look upon these 
papers rather as fragments that might be wove into a history than 
a history in themselves’. But after two centuries Mr. Sedgwick 
finds ‘ the duties of an editor of the Memoirs . . . comparatively 
simple,’ because ‘posterity has yet to write its own Mstory’ of 
Hervey’s time, and it is therefore ‘seldom possible to correct or 
supplement him’. What a gloss on our history-writing! And yet, 
this new edition is of the greatest value; certain important passages 
of the Mirmirs, removed for reasons of tact and propriety by the 
first Marqu<!S.s of Bristol and Mr. Groker, have now been restored 
from a copy which Mr. Sedgwick has found at Windsor Castle; 
and a truly admirable introduction has been provided by him, 
the best essay yet written on Hervey. A very thorough and exten¬ 
sive knowledge of the period, and a most minute, careful, and 
conscientious study of tlie available manuscripts and of Hervey’s 
corrtsspondence, form its foundation; while the story of Hervey 
is told with the fullest understanding of his personality, and is 
discreetly adorned with wit which itself has a Herveian, eighteenth- 
century turn, 'llicre is something very peculiar about that period 
in the way it affects us who work on it; when Sedgwick and I 
meet, we talk eighteenth-century gossip, and teU each other 
funny stories about the Duke of Newcastle, and laugh at the old 
man whom, somewhere at the bottom of our hearts, we both love. 
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JUNIUS AGAIN 
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The identity of Junius has never been iinally established, but 
after every conctdvable argument had been construe.ted with the 
help of the existing matiTial, the discussion, protracted for almost 
a century, flagged. Valid new evitlenee would now have to be 
produced to justify a reopening of it. Mr. I'A-eretl* thinks he has 
succeeded in identifying the famous eighteentiweniury statwman, 
Lord Shelburne, as the author of the Junius Letters. With the 
general character of his work and his would-be proofs I have 
dealt in Th Nation. Now I am to test Mr. Kverett’.s thesis by .strictly 
a.scertainablc fact.s and, if my view of it is correct, to lay its ghost. 
This can be done by showing that Junius was in London, or in its 
immediate neighbourhood, at a tune wheti Lord Shidburne was 
admittedly travelling on the Continent; i.e., I profiosi' to establish 
Lord Shelburne’s alibi. 

Lord Fitzmaurice, in his Life of Shdhurw, stall's that Shelburne, 
accompanied by Barre, left England on ii May 177*? ^ 

concise journal shows tlie two travellers pa.ssing through 1 -ranee 
and Italy’; that they visited Milan and Rome, and ‘returning to 
France .. . made a prolongetl .stay in Paris’. I’he tiale of Shel¬ 
burne’s return to England is not namt'd, but obviously such a 
journey in the <‘ighu*enth century, carried tin tu a leisurely 
fashion and including a ‘prolonged stay’ in Paris, was a matter 

of a good many months. « „ , 

Mr. Everett thus states and dismiscs the fact^ of Shelburne s 
absence at a time when ‘Letters’ fromjuniu* continued to appear 
in London (p. 51): 

During that period the following lajlters appeared: 1 May; 
three short letters of Philo Junius which really form hut one letter 
—22 May, 25 May and 28 May, 22 June; f> July; 'i.iJuly; 15 Aufpist. 
Assuming that Shelburne was tlie author, what sider way was tliCTC 
to throw off suspiciou than to go abrr»sid, making arrangements for 
» Tht JUtkri ^ JiwiiH, cd. Ijy C. W. Evrmi, 
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‘^°'^dnue his appearance in the ‘Public Advertiser?’ The 
difficulties may be granted, but they would not be impossible to 
overcome by a man who kept forty footmen. ... 

It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Everett to examine either 
the above-mentioned ‘Letters’ or the private letters which Junius 
wrote during those months to H. S. Woodfall, the editor of the 
Public Advertiser, and see whether they could have been written 
from the distance at which Lord Shelburne was from London. 
Three such private notes from Junius, covering ‘Letters’ which 
reached Woodfall during Shelburne’s absence abroad, appear 
on p. sro of Mr. Everett’s book. Of the fimt, marked merely 
Thursday, the date suggested by the contents and accepted by Mr. 
Everett is 20 June 1771; it is the covering note to ‘Letter XLIX,’ 
announced in the Public Advertiser on 21 June, and published on 
Saturday, 22 June: 

I am strangely partial to the enclosed. It is finished with the ut¬ 
most care. If I find myself mistaken in my judgment of this paper I 
positively will never write again. 

announced to-morrow, J[unius] to the D[uke] of Gfraf- 
ton] for Saturday. 

I think Wilkes has closed well. I hope he will keep his resolution 

not to write any more. 

But if Sh(‘lburnc was Junius, how could a note written by him 
on 20 June reach Woodfall from abroad the same day? In defence 
of M[r. Everett s thesis, it might possibly be suggested that the 
note was .sent olf at an earlier date, but the dates in the note were 
elaborately concocted S() as to disguise Shelburne’s absence and 
strengthen his alibi. I his argument founders, however, against 
the concluding paragraph of the note, which unmistakably refers 
to the letter to Horne, which Wilkes published in the Public 
Advertiser on the same day, 20 June 1771, and of which these axe 
the opening sentences: 

I now proceed to examine your twelfth Letter, and, according to 
the notice I gave you, to clo.se a correspondence which the Public 
have long ago called upon me to conclude. I shall tiberefore neces¬ 
sarily in taking leave of you consider . . . 

While travelling abroad Shelburne obviously could not have read 
this in the Public Advertiser on 20 June any more than a note from 
him could have reached London on the day it was written. Junius 
was in or near London on 20 June 1771. 
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In the next note to Woodfall Junius writes: 

To prevent any unfair use being made of t!te enclosed, I entreat 
you to keep a copy of it. Then seal and deliver it to Mr. Horne. ... I 

For this note Mr. Everett suggests the date of 16 July 1771. It is ! 
certainly the note which accompanied Junius’s reply to the letter I 
from Horne, published in the Public Advertiser on i July. Junius’s ' 
reply appeared on 24 July, bearing the date of the 1 7th, after the I 
following notice had been inserted on the 23rd: ; 

The Letter from Junius having been transttiitted l)y the Printer 1 
privately to Mr. Horne, according to Junius’s ordm, Mr. Horne ! 
has directed the Printer to publish it; and it will appear to-morrow. j 

Now whether it was received by Woodfttll on the iGth or lyth, 
again Junius could not have been far away to reply so soon to i 
Horne’s letter published on the 13th. | 

For the following, third, note the date of 13 August 1771 is i 
rightly suggested in the British Museum MS., and accepted by [ 
Mr. Everett: 

Pray make an erratum for ultimak in the paragraph about the I 
D[uke 3 of G[rafton], it should be intimate. I’he rest is very cor- | 
rcct, . . . :) 


This undoubtedly refers to 'Letter LIV’ fpp. 233-40), and Mr. ' 
Everett in a footnote acknowledges the connexion. But he dates j 
that ‘Letter’ 15 August 1771 (reproducing it evidently from the 
reprint of the ‘Letters’ puWished by Woodfall in 1772, where the 
same mistake occurs). In reality the letter appeared in the Public \ 
Advertiser on 13 August followed the next day by the desired 
correction: | 

Errat. In the 8th line of the lath paragraph of Junius’s Letter in { 
yesterday’s paper relating to the Duke of Grafton, for ‘ultimate ! 
knowledge of his character’ read *an intimate knowledge of his ; 
character*. ' £ j 


Thus Junius must have been in London on 13 August 1771, to 
read his own ‘Letter’ in the Public Advertiser of that day, and send 
Woodfall the correction inserted the next day. 

In short, the author of the Junius ‘Letters* was in or near Lon¬ 
don in June, July, and August 1771, when Ixtrd Shelburne was 
traveUing in France and Italy. The bottom falls out of Mr. 
Everett’s theory. 
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THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


The East India Company, or, to give it its full name, the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
was formed in 1709 through a union of the ‘Old’ and the ‘New’ 
Companies. From the outset it had to encounter European rivals 
supported by their own Governments, and to carry on commerce 
sword in hand in an India where the power of the Moguls was 
crumbling. This need of armed support increased its dependence 
on the Crown, from whom it anyhow held its charter and trading 
monopolies: thus a close association with the Government was 
inevitable, which exposed the Company to difficulties and perils 
in times of poHtical crisis. Happiest for it were therefore the days 
of Walpole and Henry Pelham; it was then that it became 

the prosperous, respectable, and sound commercial and financial 
corporation which was not only far and away the biggest and most 
complicated trading organization of the country, but was (together 
with the Bank of England and the South Sea Company) the centre 
of the financial market rising in London and of the Government’s 
political and financial interest thcre.^ 

Its management was in a chairman, deputy chairman, and in 
twenty-four directors elected annually by the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors, in which every holder of at least £500 stock had a vote, 
and one vote only, however great his holdings. The membership 
of the Court of Directors was remarkably permanent in the reign 
of the first two Georges; the ‘House list’ submitted by the out¬ 
going executive was carried without much difficulty by the 
prestige of its leaders, and by a voting strength built up on patron¬ 
age, on merchant shareholders dealing with the Company, the 
shipping interest, etc. The business organization of the Company 
was efficient; the produce of its sales about the middle of the cen¬ 
tury was roughly ,(^2m. a year; its shares were widely held; and 

^ hney S. Sutherland, Tke East India Company in Eighteenth-Century Politics, 
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a good many of its directors sat in Parliament, without the Com¬ 
pany as such engaging in political controversy. But about 1746 
conditions began to deteriorate: there were war with France, 
conflicts with rival Indian rulers, and growing difficulty in con- 
trolHng the Company’s own servantsand ten or twelve years 
later, a permanent crisis supervened in its affairs. 

The new period was to see . . . English control spread over the 
neighbouring Indian territories and an expansion of territorial 
power which [was] . . . inevitable but which, thanks to . . . the 
spectacular exploits of Clive . . - came more suddenly than anyone 
could have expected. The Company had long experience of the 
problems of government as well as those of the administration of 
commerce; but now . . . those of government . . . began to prevail. 
In addition ... the new period brought... a desperate struggle in 
England for the control of the Company’s political machine . . . 
between Robert Clive, the Company’s greatest soldier, and Laurence 
Sulivan, its ablest ruler since Sir Josia Child ... a struggle in¬ 
volving issues vital for the Company and the Stale, but one in 
which personal hatreds and personal interests played the greatest 

part_The period was also to see the re-entry of East Indian 

afBurs into the sphere of party politics and the intervention of the 
State in the affairs of a Company become at uncts so rich and so 
disordered. There was Chatham’s first interventitm in 1766-7, 
Lord Nortih’s Regulating Act. , ., Fox’s India Bill, Pitt’s India Act, 
and, as a sequel, the long-drawn-out agony of Warren Hastings’ 
impeachment. 

It was the story of ‘a company struggling to adapt itself to totaUy 
new responsibilities oversea, hampered at every turn by 
organization arising from too-sudden wealth and the speradalion 
bom of it’; and of shifting Governments and violent Oppositiom, 
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of the reign of George III, and deeply affect its course. It was 
high time that they were elucidated and worked into the pattern 
of which they are an essential part. This has now been achieved 
by Miss L. S. Sutherland in her book on The East India Company 
in Eighteenth-Century Politics, a piece of historical research so 
thorough and comprehensive in its groundwork, and so masterly 
and lucid in its presentation, that it must rank among the fore¬ 
most works on the period, a standby and directive for students 
in cognate fields, and a secure foundation for further research 
in its own. Miss Sutherland’s knowledge of City finance and 
politics in the eighteenth century, and also the practical experience 
of administration which she acquired during the last war, have 
served her well in her study of the East India Company; she has 
been able fully to appreciate the problems of its day-to-day 
management, to value the work of a Laurence Sulivan, and to 
pay well-deserved tribute to the honest and intelligent labours 
of John Robinson and Charles Jenkinson, forerunners of the 
modem Civil Service: administrators who laid the foundations 
for constractive reform in India but, despised by men of fasffion 
in their day and maligned by orators and pamphleteers, continue 
to appear as sinister or suspect figures in books of a well-known 
type. Still, while doing justice to these men, and also to Warren 
Hastings, ‘the greatest Company servant of his day’, Miss Suther¬ 
land takes a lenient, and even generous, view of his persecutor, 
Burke. 

He may have adopted the East Indian question for party and 
personal reasons; he may have placed his trust in most unworthy 
witnesses, in his contemptible cousin William . - . and the virulent 
and disappointed Francis . • . ; and he showed far more interest in 
exposing abuses and attacking individuals thari in working out a 
constructive policy of reform. But he was sincere in his savage anger, 
had mastered a mass of complicated information and . . . was 
undoubtedly one of the formative influences on the development 
of a government policy for India. 

Laurence Sulivan spent more than twenty years in India; owed 
his advance in the Company’s service solely to his competence; 
returned to England in i 75 ® ^ wealthy but not a rich man, and 
further improved his fortune in the City; was elected a director 
in 1755, and deputy chairman in 1757, when developments in 
India called for men with Indian experience; and entered Parha- 
ment in 1762. Meantime Ghve by his Arcot campaign, the recap¬ 
ture of Calcutta, and the battle of Plassey laid the foundations of 
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British rule in India; but there was a price to pay: his example 
and victories did a great deal to upset the precarious balance 
between public and private interest hitherto observed by the 
Company’s servants. Convention allow’cd senior oflicials to make 
fortunes ‘through the recognized channels of perquisite, private 
trade, and money-lending’; but Clive, having replaced Siraj-ud- 
daula by Mir Jafar, accepted from him more than £200,000 in 
presents and an annual of £27,000: the first of the gainful 
interventions in conflicts between native rul<*r.s. Moreover, as 
conquerors the Company’s servants now freely extended their 
private trade in the hinterland, making profit.s and committing 
abuses; thus enriched they became unmanageabh', or if recalled 
came back acutely hostile to the directors, spreading tiisorganiza- 
tion to the headquarters in London; lastly, servanis of the Com¬ 
pany in India would remit their gains to England by bills on it, 
after having laid out the money on occasions and terms largely 
of their own making: all this at a time when the administrative 
responsibilities of the Company were rapidly increasing. 

A split among the din‘ctors produced a contcst<*d tdection in 
1758; Sulivan’s .side w;i.s victorious; he was elected chairman, and 
retained control for the next six years. In that election he had 
Clive’s support. But a General Letter which Sulivan .sent to 
Bengal in March 1750, with bitter reproache.s for remittances, 
etc., gave umbrage to Clive, although Sulivan had taken care to 
dissociate him from the criticism. ‘I'hc .seeds of the great feud 
had been thrown.’ 

Clive returned home in 17(10, determined to cut a great figure 
in the country. The the fee of a purely nominal office under 
the Mogul, became his dominant conetTn, overriding every 
other consideration. ‘My future power, my future grandeur,’ he 
wrote to a friend, ‘all depend on the receipt of the jughire mottcy’; 
and again: ‘Believe me there Is no other interest in this kingdom 
but what arises from great possessions’- had he .stayed i»t India 
and acquired a yet great<;r fortune, he might have be«‘n *an 
English Earl with a Blue Ribbon’. But the Company hesitated 
to recognize his j^agir by transferring tt) him .1 yearly rent for landb 
near Calcutta payable, by the Company to the .Nawab, who still 
owed them reparation for damage suffered from his predecessor. 
The peace negotiations of i76a--3 increased ill-feeling btttween 
Sulivan and Clive—there was no conflict of principle, but Clive, 
excluded from a share in the intricate discussions, attacked the 
terms which SuHvan had accepted; and when a formed opposition 
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arose over them in the Company, he announced his adher¬ 
ence to it. ‘The great Civil War of the Company had broken 
out.’ 

The election of directors in April 1763 was marked by new 
and ominous features: large-scale organizations were set up for 
the production of faggot-votes—East India stock was bought 
and holdings were ‘split’ to create voting qualifications; the 
Government, whose Peace Treaty was impugned, intervened 
in favour of Sulivan (Fox using the resources of the Pay Office); 
consequently the Parliamentary Opposition aided Clive; and 
both sides rounded up supporters. Sulivan won; and payment 
of Clive’s jagir was stopped by order from India House. He ap¬ 
pealed for help to the Opposition, but was told that it was hope¬ 
less to raise the matter in Parliament. To save his jagir he now 
swore fealty to the Grenville Administration; still, the com¬ 
promise which they tried to patch up for him was rejected by the 
directors. But his chance came when news reached London of 
administration chaos and renewed fighting in Bengal; his return 
to India was urged by anxious stockholders; he, however, refused 
while Sulivan headed the Direction; and at the ensuing, bitterly 
contested, election in April 1764, Clive had the support of the 
Government. The result was a dead-heat; but soon Sulivan’s 
following began to crumble; Clive’s demand for recognition of 
his jagir for ten years was accepted; and he sailed for Bengal, 
armed with wide discretionary power. The election of 1765 com¬ 
pleted his victory over Sulivan—he had won a decisive round. 
Still, as early as May 1764, Charles Jenkinson wrote: 

The affairs of this Company seem to be become much too big for 

the management of a body of merchants .. . these disputes will 

probably end in a Parliamentary enquiry. 

In April 1766 news reached London of Clive having assumed, 
on behalf of the Company, control of Bengal’s finances; he him¬ 
self estimated the net gain at more than £2m. a year, a view 
widely accepted in spite of scepticism among the directors. A 
wild boom in East India stock ensued in London, Amsterdam, 
and Paris. Rich men, including Clive himself, invested in it, 
while speculators started large-scale dealings in ‘differences’. 
One such group of prominent men was headed by Lord Verney, 
M.P., Edmund Burke’s patron, and included several offier 
M.P.s; and its affairs were managed by two adventurers, WiUiam 
Burke and Lauchlin Maclcane, who now began their long and 
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discreditable connexion with Indian alFairs. When the directors 
would not raise the dividend, the ‘bulls’ set out to obtain a 
majority in the General Court; split stock and organized an un¬ 
precedented publicity campaign; obtained support from deluded 
proprietors and from the Clive group (which, besides being 
engaged on the ‘bull’ side, hoped in the glow of Company afflu¬ 
ence to secure an extension of the Jagir for a further ten years). 
The speculators succeeded: in September 1766, the dividend was 
raised from 6 to 10 per cent; and they emerged as a lujw element 
in Company politics. 

Stock-jobbing was at all limes in ill-repute with the nation, 
and the rich, monopolistic Company with the ‘{wpulair’ party 
in the City; dislike of Nabobs forcing their way into Parliament 
and society was growing among the country gentry; and um^asi- 
ness was spreading at thc' ‘rapine and oppression’ practised in 
India. The State was grappling with probhmis of post-war 
finance, and the question naturally arf>se wdiut right a trading 
company had to the territorial revenues of a provima- subdued 
with the help of the King’s forces. Chatham, in oflaa* since July 
1766, denied it, and desired a parliamentary inquiry into the 
Company’s affairs as a pndude to State intervention. But his ill¬ 
ness, and divisions in his Government, prevauitcd tlu* jittar.k from 
being pre.sscd home, and, after long debates, mamruvres, and nego¬ 
tiations (for the first time properly elucidated in Mi.ss Sutherland’s 
book), an agreement was reached for two ytuins: the Company 
undertook to pay the Treasury ^'.joo.ooo a year. In the meantime 
the speculators rashly used their majority in the (Jeneral Court 
further to raise the dividend from 10 to | per rent. T’he Govern¬ 
ment replied with the first Parliamentary intervention of the 
century in the internal affairs of the Company: by an Act limit¬ 
ing the dividend to 10 per cent, and another against gerry- 
naandering elections—no one was to vote who had not held 
his qualification for at least six montlis. And such intervention 
had to be continued in order to safeguartl the financiiil interests 
of the Treasury and of tlie nation, and tt> replace the short¬ 
term agreement of 1767 by a new settlement. Still, this again 
was for five years only; the contribution of £*400,000 per annum 
was maintained, but if the Company at any time had to reduce 
its dividend to 6 per cent the claim would lapse; the maximum 
dividend was set at laj per cent. 

The Act against faggot-votes proved ineffi*rtive: operations 
had merely to start half a year earlier. The opposition in India 
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House, led by Sulivan, was gaining strength, and the election 
of directors in 1769 was most fiercely contested; the Govern¬ 
ment intervened, while groups of rich men recklessly bought up 
stock at inflated prices. The result was a draw which brought 
Sulivan back into office. A month later election-mongers and 
speculators were caught by a sharp break in price caused by news 
of fighting in India and rumours of an impending French attack: 
Verney and the Burkes, Sulivan, Macleane, and a great many 
others were brought to the verge of ruin. But the storm blew 
over; an attempt of the Government to interfere in the Company’s 
territorial affairs by agents sent out to India ended in failure; 
and by 1770 a lull supervened in the faction fights at India 
House, as also in Parliament; during the next two years relations 
between the Company and the Government were remarkably 
free of political implications. Meantime information reaching 
England about Company misrule was producing genuine dismay 
both in Parliament and in the country, and Sulivan made serious 
attempts at reform from within. But for this the Company’s con¬ 
trol over its servants in India had to be strengthened; and moves 
in that direction were defeated by powerful ex-servants with more 
than doubtfid records. Sulivan’s only success was in the re¬ 
modelling of the Bengal administration, where the man he had 
chosen, Warren Hastings, laid the basis for Bengal’s prosperity 
under British rule. 

But a new crisis in the Company’s affairs was impending. 
High dividends and payments to the Government were based 
on an illusory surplus from the Bengal territorial revenues. The 
truth was masked for some time even from the directors, who 
in March 1771 raised the dividend to laj per cent. But even when 
the situation became clear to them they did not reduce the divi¬ 
dend (which would have stopped also payments to the Govern¬ 
ment) for fear of a catastrophic break in East India stock, which 
some of them were heavily ‘bulling’. The maximum dividend 
was continued in August 1771 and March 1772. Then in June 
a severe financial crisis set in, causing widespread bankruptcies 
in this country and on the Continent; and now the financial 
problem of the Company had to be tackled. At first it was hoped 
that an unspectacular way might be found for the Treasury to 
help the Company out of its difficulties; but its commitments 
proved excessive; on 24 September 1772, the half-yearly dividend 
was passed; and the consequent panic ‘raised a frenzy of indigna¬ 
tion among shareholders, speculators, and the public at large.’ 
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This, on top of the mounting anger of humanitarian opinion, pro¬ 
duced a demand for Parliamentary action. The North Administra¬ 
tion were forced to evolve an Indian policy. 

The view universally held that if the Clompany were to be 
helped this must be in return for radical improvements in its 
organization and rule was grounded ‘not only in the desire to 
obviate financial loss or military dang<T to the nation but in 
a wider sense of obligation for law and order in India’. Some 
favoured the assumption by the Government of full responsibility 
for the administration of India; but the machinery of pvern- 
ment was as yet entirely inadequate for intervention in that 
distant and unfamiliar field, and the purpose of the temporary 
settlement embodied in Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773 
was ‘to leave the Company in control both of trade and day-to- 
day administration, while checking it.s worst excesses at home and 
abroad’, and ‘to prepare the ground for a more permanent and 
sweeping reorganization when the Company’s chsirter came up 
for renewal in 1780’. A small Parliamentary committee was set 
up of Government supporters, with Jenkiiaon for rapporteur^ to 
examine the Company’s books and rejx^rt on reform. Although 
its proposals met with considerabh* opposition, especially in the 
General Court, the difiiculties did not prove insuperable. The 
Parliamentary Oppositirm wa.s disunited over India and ineffec¬ 
tive; while in India House the Gtwrnment .secured in 1773 a 
compliant directorate. The Government wiw ntady to help the 
Company with a loan, and concessions regartllng the export of 
tea; but in three ways established its control over the Company: 
through the right to receive copies of the Ctmipany’s accounts 
and correspondenct; (henceforth carefully 8cmtiniz«‘tt by the 
Secretary of the Trejusury, J(»hii Robinson); threrngh the nomina¬ 
tion of the Governor-GentTal of Bengal and his Council; and 
through a Government-controlled majority in a reorganized 
Court of Directors. 

.. . there bq;an ... the find period of indirect control by the 
Government over the East Ijwlia Company. During this period 
the ‘management* of the Company became one of the regular 
activities of tlie Treasury; the King was kept as reguktrly infwmcd 
of East Indian elections and of important votes at East Intlia House 
a.s he was of the proceeding.H of Parliament, and there an»e to 
prominence those official experts in Imlian uffiiirs t»f whom Robin¬ 
son and Jenkinsim were the pioneers, and Henry Duiuhw the mtMt 
famous. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


Here too began the participation of government in the 
stration of India . . . none the worse for basing itself on no 
cular doctrine of relations of government and Company.. . - 
... A step had to be takcni that could not be reversed andsor^*^ 
the worst abuses of the Company’s rule both in India and at 
disappeared for ever. . . . 

The. Government, Tnoking for capacity rather than 
nexions’, appointed \Varr(Ti Hastings Governor-General, 
joined to him three eotmdllor.s (including the notorious 
Francis) who within s<-ven days of their arrival launched 
attack against him; and from Miss Sutherland’s lucid and 
partial account of tlu' conflict Hastings comes out much b*‘ti<-r 
than his oppements. He wa.s an excellent administrator, absodi'-d 
in his work and d(“vot<“d to duty, and ‘widely known ainoio; 
Company servant.s for hi.s indifference and carelessness 
his private fortune’; and though his financial principles hai'dU- 
‘transcended the. conventions of the day, his hands were a pf )' “1 
deal deainer than tho.se of intwt of his contemporaries’: the f' o - 
tunc he amasst'd was not great by the standards of the time, lb o 
the sen,'ic<“s which he rendiTed were incalculable; in the circuin ■ 
stances of his last yt'ars of office ‘it is difficult to think of any 
other man then <-oiieenied in Indian affairs who would Hav«- 
averted disaster’. As for the Barliamentary Opposition, t h'-ir 
attitude over those affains wa.s dictated by personal consider. i ■ 
tions and the desire to harass the Government. Francis ion ', 
endeavoured in vain to nntse Burke’s concern at the all<-,:p-'l 
misdeeds of Warren IlMtings, and when the Government aiol 
the directors decided to r(x:ail Hastings, the Rockingham came 
out on his side; when Hii8tings’.s (ill-chosen) representatives O'u 
eluded a compromise with the Government, the Rockinghantjs 
swung over to the other side; but when Hastings incurred the 
wrath of the King and the Ministers by refusing to accept th.a 
agreement, the Opposition attacks against him stopped abruptly , 
only to be resumetl with increased virulence when he made his 
peace with the Oovtrrnment, 

In the summcT of 1778 Robinson started to draft a plan to hr 
followed when in 1780 the renewal of the Company’s chart f-r 
would come up for settlement. While he thought that the Coci 
pany should resume its contributions to the Exchequer, Ms esc- 
pericncc of tlic last five years did not make Mm favour the transHrr 
of the Company’s territorial acquisitions to the Goyenimeui; 
the change would be tlangerous in war-time; the administratis 
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of those territories, their commerce, and the remitting of revenue 
from India were ‘greatly connected’; lastly, ‘the errors which 
must be committed in the management of such acquisitions at 
so great a distance . . . had better fall upon the directors of the 
Company than . . . upon the Ministers of the King’. But while 
the Cabinet was preoccupied with America and the war, and the 
Government in a weak position, little progress was made with 
regard to Indian aihiirs; the Act of 1773 was renewed for one 
year, and in May 1780 for another year. It wiw not till January 
1781, after the Gordon Riots and the General Election, that 
Indian matters came again to thc‘ fore; l>ut ev«'n then the strength 
for decisive measures was lacking. 'Fhe agreement renewing the 
charter for ten years was, in Sulivan’.s words, ‘a paltry perfor¬ 
mance’; further legislation wjis vagticly promised. New.s from India 
first of serious conflict in the administration, and next, of military 
danger in the Cktrnatic, led to the :ippointm«;nt of two important 
Parliamentary committees. Whcjt in February 1781 the Opp^i- 
tion demanded a conintittee of investigation, 

it did not seem neces.sary for the Governujcnt to oppose it. Care- 
lesantss and indifference on North’s part, however, permitted 
the election of a C.omntiltee in whi<'h members of the Opjxxsition 
preponderated botlj in mmil«*rs and tjualtfy. . , . Thus came into 
existence the famous Select Gttmmiuce . . . the field of Edmund 
Burke’s Indian activitia. 

And in April a secret committer wits set up to investigate the 
causes of the war in the Carnatic; btti thi.s time Robimtm took 
care that it should bt; contrttlled by the (rttvernment side: Dundas 
was its chairnuin, with Jenkinson as his right-h:tn<I man. 

In the two yeans between the fall of the Nttrth Administration 
and the rise of Pitt, the Indian question became *«ne of the major 
controversies and probicnts which d,um<*<I the atumtbn of 
Parliament’. Nothing in the ternw of reference of either com¬ 
mittee suggested that they were intemletl to formulate genend 
policies of East Indian reform; but under the short-lived Ad¬ 
ministrations of 178a 4, the two committees became increasingly 
important, changing their political status several times: the Kcret 
committee was connected with the North, Shelburne, and Pitt 
Administrations, and the select «;ommittee with the RtKkinghams 
and the Rockingham Cfoalition. The Rockingham Administra¬ 
tion took no initiative in Indian affairs, and it* record was ‘sotne- 
whait ignominious’. Sheibuna* iaserted in the King’s speech of 
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5 December 1782, a reference to ‘fundamental laws’ to be 
framed for India, and Dundas was preparing a Bill (based on 
the work of Robinson and Jenkinson) which is ‘a landmark in 
the history of Indian legislation’, ‘the blue-print of Pitt’s East 
India Act of the next year’. Ignoring ‘the dislike of the executive 
characteristic of eighteenth-century political opinion’, it pro¬ 
posed to increase the powers of the Governor-General and the 
Governors; to settle the claims of the rulers of Tanjore and Arcot, 
and investigate their notorious debts to Company servants; to 
prevent the General Court from overriding the directors on 
political matters; and to strengthen the Government in its dealings 
with the Company. But brought in after the Shelburne Govern¬ 
ment had fallen, it seemed still-born. 

Now the Rockinghams and Burke had their innings. They had 
long opposed an increase of the authority of ministers over the 
Company because of the patronage this would give them, and 
of that of governors as leading to tyranny. Their Bill, which 
adhered to those tenets, was ‘a product of Burke’s intelligence’, 
ingenious and unpractical. It was a most sweeping attack on the 
independence of the Company; the powers, however, and the 
patronage taken from it were not to be vested in the Crown but 
in seven commissioners, nominated in the Act for at least four 
years: that is, in Fox’s party whether or not they were in power. 
Misrule in India was to be checked by a complete subordination 
of the Indian administrators to commissioners sitting in England 
—which show-s how little Burke understood of the problems of 
administration. It was a poor Bill, and although its defeat was 
due to the action of a few resolute men, these were helped by the 
‘widespread hostility and dislike’ which it aroused ‘not only 
among the threat(*ned Indian interests but among a wide body of 
opinion throughout the country’. 

When Pitt in turn introduced his India Bill it was in an under¬ 
standing with the Company; after what had threatened them 
they accepted a measure which under normal conditions would 
have created an uproar. It was Dundas’s Bill, modified to meet 
objections: some of the powers of the Governor-General were 
dropped, and the extent of the Government’s declared patronage 
was limited. A board, the future Board of Control, was estab¬ 
lished for India, and measures were enacted against oppression 
and abuses by the Company’s servants. 

What Pitt and Dundas had set out to do was to give themselves 

both the sanctions and the machinery for carrying out the methods 
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of government supervision and infiltration which North and Robin¬ 
son had been seeking to employ ever since the Regulating Act of 

1773- 

And although much remained which called for improvement in 
Indian administration, 

the confusion of the past twenty-five years had conic to an end 
and a new era had begun in the (lovennuent of India and in the 
relations of State and Company. 


16 


THE TREASURE ISLANDS 


In the Caribbean Islands the wealth of the Indies, fabulous, real, 
and multiform, came within the grasp of Restoration England. 
The introduction of the sugar cane made them into the Rand of 
the century that followed. To North America Englishmen went 
in search of new homes, to the West Indies they went in search of 
treasure. Fortunes, big and blatant, were acquired, to be spent 
in England. I’he Sugar Islands loomed large in the public eye, 
and the West Indian cut a figure in eighteenth-century English 
society. When in 1757 the creation was mooted of a Secretary for 
the Colonics, the Duke of Newcastle referred to him as ‘Secretary 
for the Indii's’, or for ‘both Indies’; and when the Seven Years 
War was drawing to a clo.se the question which conquest it was 
preferable to retain, Canada or Guadeloupe, was seriously argued 
in Government circles and widely canvassed in print. The re¬ 
patriation of men and money was a dominant concern in the 
colonial policy of the age. In 1698 Charles Davenant estimated 
the yearly emigration from England to the West Indies at about 
1,800—-but then 

for thtise Ia.st 20 years the West Indies have sent us back annually 
about 300 persons of their offspring, with this advantage that their 
fathers went out poor and the children come home rich. 

In 1778 an anonymous West Indian wrote about the Sugar 
Islands: ‘Few proprietors continue to live in them who think 
themselves able to remove to Britain.’ And Charles Townshend, 
when pleading in 1760 for the retention of Guadeloupe, favourably 
contrasted the West Indians witli the Continental settlers, firmly 
rooted in their American lands: 

The inhabitants of the Wc.st Indian islands never consider them¬ 
selves at home there; they .send their children to the Mother Country 
for cdtication; tht^ themselves make many trips to the Mother 
Country to recover their health or enjoy their fortunes; if they have 
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ambition, ’tis hither they mme to gratify it, I nerd not, I suoDose 
observe to yon, how jiiany ^entlenten of the West Imhcs haveLt^ 
in the British I lonse ((f Clnnimons. 

They have ‘a very formidable ntmiber of votes in the House of 
Commons’, wrote Israel Mandtiif, a^ent litr Massachusetts in 
1764, when over the Sugar Art their (‘nuimnir infere.sts rIasheH 
with those of New England. 

Important, proinim'nt, and («xc*fic. the West Indians fiash across 
the eighte(>nth-een!«r>' seem* !ea\ ing an impression which .stirvives 
in vague statistical exaggerations, reproduced eveti by some of the 
modern historians. Among rec ent books tm th<* West Indies 
that are of out.standing merit are the works of two American 
scholars, Profi'ssor F, W, Pitman and Profrss«tr I., f. Ragatz 
which, complemrntitjg each other, sttpply a csunprehemivc 
picture and a tltonmgli analysis ofthe history of the British Carib¬ 
bean in it.s growth and tlet line. "^Vt even liu'y, (tbservlng the net¬ 
work of the West Indian inieresf, ;ind seeittg eighteenth-century 
England along its lines, fend to ovrr-empliaHize its impetrtance. 
Thus Ragal/. writes in the preface to hk Itook on The Fall ofthe 
Planter Class in tk Brithh Carthkan, tyFj fhf. 

The sugar planters were the mn-spirtimisly rich men of Great 
Britain in the iniddk of tlte seventeen hundreds. . . . Firmly en¬ 
trenched in Parliament, they exer« i*ied a prepondrratit influence on 
the course of n'enis. Hugar was king, they wh<( prodttced It con- 
stimied the power hehimi the throne, and ti.e y.inds, on which ihar 
opulence anti commanding position h;id Ijccn reared, were regarded 
by all as the most valued tjf osersea j»n;rtrssio«.s. 

‘Conspicuottsly rich' some f*r the sugar idanters undoubtedly 
were, but ‘the conspintrmsly rich turn of Great Britain’ w saying 
far too much. Home agrkuhttre was the massive intutntain-rangc 
against which any single interest sKvui out as a minor peak; and 
doth, coal, and iron, shipping, hrrwing, awl battking, each pro- 
auced its conspicuously rich men and its interest in Ihirliament, 
although this, as a rule, did nt»t htrmnt apparent til! a tlisturbantie 
brought it into the open. 1*hMs, an il!.«»}»iderrd tax in 1763 
proved^how ‘firmly entrenched' even cider was in Parliament— 
exprmions such as ‘the cyder-counti«*, 'eyder-memljt'w’, and 
wen the cyder Lord*’, are current in conietnjmrary cttrresfwn- 

UCBiCc# 

Pitman, in his book on Tk BmhfimnI uftk British West /»<&, 
tToo-jps, seeks to iUustratc the |M»wcr of the Wat Indium in 
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Parliament by a debate on .sugar in (tpnted by Crjhuml 

Martin Bladen, whc)S<; wife owned a gre.it West Itwiiaii r.i.ife; 
the speakers mentioned on the planters’ .side were: Sir Hemy 
LiddeO, S-Jenyns, WilUam Pitt, (J. He.ithmtr. Sir J. 11 . Colton, 
W. Calvert, and Sir John Barnard: every name in this li t '.Hpiihes 
a great deal to the parliamentary historian, but none of them 
except Hcatheote had any marked personal interest in the Wi st 
Indies, and the debate demtmstrales the afteiJli**n p,»i<! to ,m 
important economic interest, tmf hardly its own Jwnvrr' in P.triia- 
ment. In fact, the number of Members whose ‘opnlewr .md 
position’ was based on We,sf Indian plaufalions, and who, r.lrii tly 
speaking, can be chussified a.s West Indiaiw, tlkl not as a rule 
exceed fifteen in a Iloiwe of with an out('r ring «*rsome fifteen 
to twenty who had an important, thongh not pre|it»nderant, 
interest in sugar plantations or the stigar tr.ide. Far more numer¬ 
ous became, towanls tlur turn of the enitury, the East India 
‘lobby’; yet even they ean hardly he said to h.tve h;«l ‘a jue- 
ponderant influence on the course of events’. 

From wider stirvey.s, however excellent, it is tiecess.iry to p,ts« 
back to case-history and explore the general in its individual 
setting, of a man or a family, combined with esf.tte or business; 
and tlws to perceive it in its complex, row rete Iw iden« e, ( hdy a 
rich literature of that type, exploring the various iutrrbH king 
‘interests’, will yield a well-lKdaneed, three-dimentioii.d prr icnla- 
tion, in which every clement is embcHlied in plaraie, Imm.in 
figures—'not a bi(»graphical approach in the oltl sriwe, but ihrtuigh 
the numbers involved awl the features ohserved nmeh ratlu'c a 
demographic approach to history. The idea of such a technique 
has occupied Professor Par« llir some time psisi, and in his new 
book, A Wrst-Imiia Farltme,^ he lots carried it through with regartl 
to the Dorset family of Pitmey and its West India interests: he 
was enabled to do so by the indy wowlerful < rdlerfion t»f Intsiness 
records and family corn'spttmlencr preserved by them, awl 
udlHngly pished at his di.spo»al. Golleciiotw of‘ this kind are rare, 
especially for the West Iwlies. Very few have survival In the 
islands: estates Iwve changed hands, families have left, the Euro¬ 
pean community has slimnk tt» a mere remnant, and papers ex¬ 
posed to hurrkanc.s, fire.s, and the extremely rich iiweel lik of the 
islands, have perished at a rate exceeding the normal. It is there¬ 
fore mainly in tliis country that material for llie family and busi¬ 
ness history of the West Indies has to be sought; and even here one 

* Rfcharfl d Wtu-liidk Fmtmt {GsiRiiiiiwiik 
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of the richest known collections, tliat relating to the West Indian 
interest and estates of the Lascelh-s family, %vcnt up in smoke 
during the blitz in a Clity nfltce, in which it had been carefully 
preserved for generations. MnrcfnaT, the Piimt;y records present 
one peculiar feature; the Finneys, half-way through their West 
Indian career, after having for a cvnlnry been Nevis planters, 
turned into Bristol sugar-factors, plantation {itjand<‘rs, and 
shippers, thus continuing the: game from the opposite end; and 
so far this side of the game had not been given the full and expert 
treatment which, on the basis of the !*iintey records, it now re¬ 
ceives in Parcs’s book. 

The West Indian story of the family opens witit Azariah 
Pinney, son of a Nonconformist minister in Dorset, ejected from 
his living at the Re.storati<in, and turned Iart‘-dealer. In 1685, 
Azariah, aged 23, haviitg beeonu* involved in Monmouth’s 
Rebellion, had to dettr ont to the West Indies; landed in Nevis, 
the smaEest of the Lf'eward Islands, with /jf) in his ptx'ket; 
started as a commksion agent; prosperetl, atid in idpti was re¬ 
turned to tile Mouse of Assembly, ‘an august body often men’; 
became treasurer of the islaml, reedving H per vmt of the 
tsam collected; and died in 1720, owner of several plantations: 
‘the founder of a great colonial fortutn**. Mis soti, J«tlm, born in 
England and educated :it Oxfttrd ami the Middle Temple, ‘a 
harmlm if Mtentatiom youth’ who, to his father’s annoyimcc, 
lorded it in London, Mid took ‘ his fortune a liille too much for 
granted’, finally settled in Nevis, was returned to the Assembly, 
and next became Ciiief Justice of the islami: *a post of honour 
and not of emolument’, stated a report of the Board of Trade in 
1782, ‘seldom if ever ... held by a jicnson versetl in the know¬ 
ledge or practice of the kw*. He survived his father by only a few 
months, and his son John Fretlerirk, horn in 171B ami «*ducatcd in 
England, hardly regarded himself as a Wtsi Indian; still, when 
in 1739 he made hia appearance on the islaml, tt» put his planta¬ 
tions in order so that he could resume the life of an absentee in 
England, he, too, was ‘edecied, :is of right, a member of the 
Assembly’; but left in 1742, returning only tmee more in 1749. 
He sat in the British Parliament for Britiixirt, 1747 lit, and thed, 
unmarried, in 176a. At h« death the Pinney plantations were 
worth about £23,000, but were heavily burd«*rtetl with debt, and 
the story might We dosed with that proverbial ‘third genera¬ 
tion’ but for a young man, John Pretor, second cousin once re* 
moved, to whom both John Frederick and another cousin, a 
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Dorset squire, left their estates on condition that he assumed the 
■name and arms of Pinney. 

This John Pinney, ‘one of the most successful planters and 
West Indian merchants of his time’, became the second founder 
of the fortune, which at his death in 1818 amounted to some 
£340,000. But irretrievable decline had now set in for the planta¬ 
tion economy of the West Indies: ‘the price of sugar plunged 
downwards after 1815’, and the days of slave labour were num¬ 
bered. The problem which faced John Pinney’s sons, settled in 
England, was how to ‘repatriate their capital, more or less 
intact, from the doomed islands’. The ablest and most active of 
them, Charles, in 1831 Mayor of Bristol, wrote from Nevis in 
1828: ‘The expense and vexation in this detestable country is 
tremendous. I wish we were well quit of it.’ This they managed 
to achieve in the next twenty years, though not without heavy 
losses; by 1850 the story of their West Indian fortune had run its 
course and reached its term. To Charles’s nephew, William 
Pinney, M.P. for Lyme Regis in 1832-41 and 1852-65 (when the 
borough was disfranchised), and for Somerset in 1847-52, ‘the 
West Indies were at most a troublesome source of income, and 
long before the end of his career they were nothing more than a 
memory’. 

John (Pretor) Pinney is the central figure of Pares’s story. He 
arrived in Nevis in 1764 with no intention to stay there very long: 
like his cousin, he thought of the plantations merely ‘as a con¬ 
venient source of income for a Dorset country gendeman’. But 
it was July 1783 before he at last left the West Indies, having by 
almost twenty years of hard work greatiy enlarged and improved 
his plantations, without himsekT striking roots in the isl^d: his 
greatest pride, he told a friend in was ‘to be considered a 
private country gentleman’, and he was resolved to ‘avoid even 
the name of a West Indian’. When retunung home he wished to 
transfer most of hds fortune to England; wherein he <fid not 
succeed. For he now setded as sugar-factor at Bristol, sending out 
the planters’ stores and selling their sugars, providing ships for 
the trade belwi'cn Bristol and Nevis, and—which was to prove the 
most troublesome but also the most profitable part of his business 
—financing lus West Indian correspondents by money advanced 
on their produce. But balances on chronically overdrawn current 
accounts tended to change into loans and mortgages, and mount¬ 
ing mortgages to finish in foreclosures, resulting in, not alwa^ 
welcome, additions to the West Indian estate. Thus John Pinney s 
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transactions as planter, merchant, shipowner, and financier cover 
almost every aspect of ^Vrst Indian business, and that with a 
wealth of documentation illustrative of the mind and style of the 
man: the trader or early capitalist glorified by writers from Defoe 
to Samuel Smiles. John Finney's letters to his sons, ndatives, or 
employees, which enjoin ‘a strict application to business united 
to an unexceptional conduct’, warn agaitist idlen<-ss and dissipa¬ 
tion, and speak with a ‘shudder" about debts {‘interest money is 
like a moth in a man’s garment, nevrT asleep’), are but the frigid 


Finney was, in Pares s words, ine emotuiuai miensuy wiin wmen 
he fell and lived them." Freci.se rather than mean, ‘he made a 
religion of his accounts; in them he expre.ssed his most pa.ssionatc 
feelings ... in long vehement comments on particular items, or 
in marginal rubrics.’ He was cautious and timorous; and it is 
the fears of men, at least as much as their vanity, which supply 
the historian with rich materials; the men who anxiously fix 
things in writing, and pre-serve I'very reiadpled bill or scrap of 
paper for their own reassurance or ‘jnstifiratimi’. Indeed, .sttme of 
John Finney’s Ixwk-keeping btirdered on the patliological; or, as 


an account with each of his children Irom the moment ot its tnrtti, 
charing it with its midwife, christening fe«% its share of the nurse, 
etc. But what a treasure such a man’.s papers, carefully praerved 
bv his descendants, are for the economic historian! 


^35,000 better tlmii lie fciiiiKi it* 

He had settled one estate, improvetl his most imfiortani (the I.ow- 
land) plantation, and bought some more land. In his own words, 
‘the compktest and best single estate in Nevis’ hat! come into 
being. The Lowland Plantation eomprisid only almtt 4 «k) acres, 
but half of it was caneland -the crop that counted; Finney’s other 
land, less than 300 acres in all, was largely iwnmtain and pasture. 
(Comparison between different estates is tlillicult, especially u 
on different islands: on some of the large Jamaiea estates of 
10,000 and 20,000 acres, one-fifth or less wi« t aneland, whereas 
in Barbados the best part of the acreage.) 'Fhe average yearly 
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production, 1768-83, of the Lowland Plantation exceeded 100 
hogsheads of sugar, of a value of £2,000 to :^4,ooo. The fascina¬ 
tion which the story—of how the crop was grown, cut, ground, 
and boiled—had for Pares he has succeeded in communicating to 
the reader, who shares the life and concerns of the planter, to the 
last stage of production and shipment, and to this, by no means 
surprising, conclusion: 

With all their experience, there was something in the manufacture 
of sugar which neither planters nor merchants could explain or 
predict. . . . Some sugars would look well in the curing-house and 
arrive in England much drained and the worse for wear. . . . All that 
John Pinney could say about these mysteries was that ‘ Gentlemen in 
the West Indies are often deceived in the quality of their sugars, as 
some will mend on the voyage and others will turn out much worse.’ 

A husbandry so elaborate, a crop so delicate, variable, and costly, 
and a manufacture so full of surprises, naturally gave rise to a 
variety of theories and views; and John Pinney, after having 
left the island, would expound his own to his managers in letters 
and instructions which, in their entirety, form a remarkable 
treatise on plantation management. ‘It is not the quantity of land 
that makes the sugar,’ he wrote, ‘but the number of acres under 
proper cultivation.. .. Half the quantity of land well dunged 
and properly worked will make more sugar than the whole 
planted in a slovenly manner and suffered to be overrun by weeds.’ 
‘A sugar estate must be cultivated more like a garden, than like a 
farm' But what he had stiU to learn to hds cost was, in Pares’s 
words, that 

not every manager could figure, in return for a salary of £200 and 
Ms keep, as the perfect agriculturist, manufacturer, disciplinarian, 
accountant, and business man. 

John Pinney had to undergo the usual ‘torments of the absentee’, 
who in the long run was left with ‘the choice between eternal 
friction . . . and a gentle decline into bankruptcy’. Here is his 
rubric on the plantation accounts for 1792: 

Thank God! This is the last crop put in by my late miserable 
manager ... or rather, by my late mismanager. 

And here is the epitaph of the successor, written in the account- 
book in red ink: 

The enormous expenses and injudicious conduct of my present 
manager . . . cannot be submitted to any longer. He is too bad! My 
losses under him has been very great, one crop in four! . .. 
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Inefficiency and injustice were the roninifut lot of al>sentees. 

WhatevTf vows of fidrlity managers, attorneys, friends, even 
brothers might make [writes Parrs]. it was almost a law of nature 
that every month a planter stayerl away from the islatids, he was 
treated more ami more as a stratjger whose inierrsts went lt» the wall 

And local public opinion was always against the .ibsentee-- 
‘nobody helped him and tnatiy protec ted the rulprit'. It became 
obvious that the chanping t*f matiagers wotild hmd nowhere; 
Pinney decided to sell his plantations; and at Iwt succeeded in 
doing so in i8oB. But even this did not end the Pinneys’ connexion 
with West Indian kmh new estate* came to them as Bristol 
merchants. 

Part n of Pares’s botjk inrhtdes chapters on the Bristol sugar- 
market and on West India shipping and hname; once more, 
tilings of general import and occurrence* appear in die concrete 
form of individual experience. 'Phose arquainted with commodity 
markets will find in the story fimiliar features <»f the extension to 
which a factor’s or broker's business is liable, and of risks taken 
for the sake of retaining or acquiring customers. 

The sugar-factor’s ‘main business in life was to sell sugar, and 
his main revenue -or so he thought was ilie commission upon 
these salt!*’, a a| per rent for work which required judgment, 
experience, and constant altenthin. In the sugar-market he had to 
face the grocers, refin«*ni, re-exporters, distillers, and speculators, 
and know their requirements or habits. There was a seasonal 
rhythm in prices, ‘m well as irregular fluctuations bomght on by 
the weather, {mlittcs, war, economic development and fiscal 
poHcyb Hurricanes and slave troubles were endernir to tfie Wat 
Indies, and war was very nearly so considrrably jnore than half 
of the period 1739 -1815 consists of war years; and in the nine¬ 
teenth century abolitionist agitation, free-trade pmpagantla, and 
the general economic and financial rhythm tif Imsiness added to 
the troubles of a highly sensitive market. Bui this is a birdVeye 
view of fhe sugar trade. 

In everyday practice, 

the sugar-factor... was the planters* factotum in England, and 
executed all their commwioiM, of whatever kind. He made what 
sense he amid of their (often tardy or inaccMratr) orders for planta¬ 
tion stores or prsonal luxuria; bought, packcti, and shippetl these 
supplies, and listened to complaints about quality, the price, and the 
terms of payment. 
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His reward again consisted of a 2| per cent commission, and 
interest on the debit balance of the current account. Besides, he 
attended to the personal affairs of his correspondents: would 
procure for them white employees, manage their law business, 
help them to obtain seats on the council, or executive office, etc. 
—‘for the sake of the commission on the homeward cargoes of 
sugar*. 

And even this was not all. The sugar-factor could only hope 
to get business if he could help the planter to ship his sugars to 
England; and so he had to own or control shipping—a new chap¬ 
ter in his transactions and in Pares’s book. And last but not least 
the factor had to finance his West Indian correspondents—lend 
them money for the sake of consignments, advancing sums even 
in excess of their probable value. 

Planters slid inexplicably but surely into debt to their factors.... 
Debts on account current continued to increase even in the years of 
high prices. 

It might have l >eeu hoped that the debit balances of some planters 
would be offset by the credit balances of others. But there were four 
or five planters with debit balances for every one with a credit 
balance.. . . 

In the last year of John Finney’s life (1818), his loans converted 
into mortgage.s on West India property exceeded ^127,000, 
besides one small estate taken into possession, and some :^^45,ooo 
in mortgages owing to the firm as distinct from Pinney himseff. 

Parcs seems puzzled by * the natural history of that malignant 
organism, a West-India debt’; and having adduced various 
reasons for its growth, concludes: 

AH these encumbrances which the plantent and merchants them¬ 
selves created-“personal extravagances, excessive endo^ents of 
families and high interest—do not explain the whole increase of 
West-Indian indebtedne®. Much of that increase could not be 
explained and never was explained at all. 

He quotes a case where neither extravagance nor persistent mis¬ 
management, nor absenteeism, could be alleged and yet a good 
plantation sank deeper and deeper into debt. And he comes near 
to one basic reason of tliis wcUnigh universal tendency in rural 
economy: 

The truth was that one could not put much trust in the planters’ 
estimates of their financial petition and prospects. They were always 
over-sanguine. Next crop was always to be a bumper crop and the 
sugars were sure to arrive at an improved market. 
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Whoever has grown up in a community of ‘green squires’—so- 
called because they invariably had to sell their crf)ps when they 
were still green—will feel at home in that financially embarrassed 
West Indian milieu. Behind the chronic ntiscakulations loom 
unconscious moral postulates: that he who sows should reap, and 
that the worker is worthy of his hire. Htmce a good year is ac¬ 
cepted as normal, while a bad one is an ‘tict of God’ within the 
meaning of English Common Law: ‘what no rt';i.sonable person 
can foresee’; and the standard of life is based on what is considered 
normal. Further evcti a surplus will not, as a rule, render the 
position of the farmt'r more liquid: farmers who will keep it in 
cash are far fewer than those who will sink it into improvements 
or new land. Indeed, in that way good years, by encourapng 
investments, arc apt to add to tlie farmers* imh-bfedne.ss. But 
when luck turns, they have to contract debts. And intere.st money, 
in John Finney’s words, i.s like ‘a moth iit a man's garment’, or in 
Pares’s more modern simile, ‘ tit:k.s up like a taxi*. 

On the odicr hand, here is the que.siit»n put from the creditor’s 
point of view: 

It is easy ... to see many reasons why the planters Itorrowed so 
much and repaid so little; but why had the Pinneys wer lent them 
the money? 

.. - [they] did not always know what they were doing, nor pro¬ 
ceed upon any plan. Still l«.s hatl they any conerption of the lengths 
to which they w«e fated to go, nor could they always explain after¬ 
wards how they liad b«»i brought to advance 10 far.. . . 

On one occasion John Finney was acensed of deliberately lending 
money in order to get hb debtor’s estate; this he sincerely and 
indignantly disclaimed; but he did gel the estate, against Ms own 
wish. 

Why then did he lend so much? There wax three roaoaa:... 
out of personal friendship, for the sake of consignments in hk business 
as a supr-fketor, and Eimlly for the sake of the inlefwt upon th^ 
inv^tments, which he re^;a««l, more and more cl«rly, as the 
chief tource of his income. 

And this is perhaps the most surprising condusitm from Fares’s 
close study of the Finney accounts: that in spite of endless trouble, 
sometimes severe losses, and the final liquidation of the West 
Indian business under the highly adverse eonditions t>f 1830-50, 
the interest upon the Finneys’ loans was the greatest source of 
their West India fortune, whose mtiin grtiwtii falls into the 
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Bristol period; commissions, profits from shipping (if any), and 
plantation income contribute far less to it. Interest in Nevis in 
John Finney’s time was up to 8 per cent, at which rate even, 
with minor setbacks, capital might double in ten years; and a five¬ 
fold increase in fifty years would allow for considerable losses. 

When in 1833 Parliament voted twenty million pounds for, 
compensating the West Indian owners of slaves, little of that 
money went into tlu' pockets of the planters: most of it went to 
their creditors. Sugar production in the old islands had ceased to 
pay: its vast extt-nsion to other countries and climates had resulted 
in a cattistrophic drop in the price of sugar, while exhaustion of 
soil had set in on the long-overcropped islands. ‘The old planta¬ 
tion economy of Nevis was decaying fast’, writes Pares. ‘Some 
planters could not rtiisc the ctish to pay wages to their former 
slaves; others could no longer keep the negroes on the plantation 
at all, or even in the islatid.’ And by 1830 ‘nearly every educated 
white man had abandoned the colony’. One of the few remaining 
big planters wrote from Nevis to a son of John Finney in 1852: 
‘I am sorry to say our crop will not bear the expense of labour and 
contingent expenses, and if the Government of Her Majesty do 
not take our deplorable condition into consideration, I see nothing 
but ruin. One third of the island is now out of bultivation.. ..’ 

By that time the Finneys had completely cleared out of the 
doomed islands, cutting their losses where necessary, but still 
repatriating a good fortune to their old home. ‘They had never 
lost touch with England, and even kept most of their original 
lands’, writes Parcs. ‘An excursion of a century or two is not very 
long in the history of a family. Once more there are Finneys in 
Dorset, in the old houses, the old fields, and the old churchyards. 
It is as if they had never been out of the county.’ 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY liNGLAND 


The history of the National C’.hnrrh in the <>if3;ht<‘fnih century is 
not the exclusive concern of ec.ck‘siust!<*al historians or of students 
of religious thought, for the Church was an essential branch of 
England’s national organization, and men in Orders formed a 
high proportion of the intelligentsia; and it is the distinguished 
merit of Professor Sykes’s work* that to a minute knowledge of 
every aspect of the Church’s inner life, he joins a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of her political tasks smd social affiliations. After the spiritual 
and political upheavals of the prec«*ding age, this was the time of 
England’s inner consolidation, when eomsnon sense and ready 
toleration—in other words, insistence on a conformity of a sin¬ 
gularly unexacting type - effected a reeoneiliutifm in this country 
such as France was never to reach after her great Revolution. To 
some, non-jurors or ‘tender consciences' on the Dkicnling side 
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space of time, from so many various quarters’.) Pluralism was, to 
a large extent, the ecclesiastical equivalent of sinecures in the 
State—the Church could not but reproduce the dominant fea¬ 
tures of the national structure. 

As to oligarchy, its extent in the eighteenth century has been 
greatly exaggerated, both in State and Church. For while a Duke 
of Grafton or a Lord Rockingham could attain high office without 
much work or merit, men like "Walpole or Pitt towered far above 
them. Similarly, in between the prelates of noble family and 
extraction, 

there sat bishops such as Seeker, educated first at a dissenting 
academy. . . . 'Warburton, who was a graduate of no University 
. . . and Maddox, whom Gibson fostered as an orphan in a London 
charity school... . 

Dr. Thomas Newton, subsequently Bishop of Bristol, thus ex¬ 
plained the theory of ecclesiastic preferments in a sermon preached 
at the consecration to the episcopate of William Warburton; 

Though the apostles, for wise reasons, were chosen from among 
men of low birth and parentage, yet times and circumstances are 
so changed that persons of noble extraction by coming into the 
Church may add strength and ornament to it; especially as long as 
we can boast of some wlio arc honourable in themselves as well as in 
their families. . .. 

And George Grenville distinguished two kinds of bishoprics— 
‘bishoprics of busincs.s for men of abilities and learning, and 
bishoprics of ease for men of family and fashion’. 

Again with regard to nepotism (a form of favouritism objection¬ 
able so long as it remains merely an inept approach to heredity), 
a similar paralhdism can be traced between Church and State. 
Lord Sandwich wrote, in August 1764, to a naval officer about to 
quit in disgust at having been passed over: 

... as to Sir William Burnaby’s making his son a Captain, it was 
very natural for him to do it. ... I am satisfied in my opinion that 
no one has a right to complain that he has given his son the pre¬ 
ference over every recommendation. 

And a poor curate, displaying the virtue of humility, wrote to 
Archbishop Wake in 1734: 

I don’t praume to find fault with the Bishop of Worcester for 
preferring his nephew. I only wish it were my good fortune to be a 
Bishop’s nephew too. 
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As for laxity in the discharge of ecclesiastical duties, Professor 
Sykes’s very extensive study of the life of a great many eighteenth- 
century prelates goes far to rebut that reproach and presents a 
picture of a good deal of honest, hard work done under difficult 
conditions. But 

at the heart of the problem of episcopal administration lay the 
distraction from the proper business of diocesan oversight involved 
in the residence of bishops in London during the greater part of 
each year. 

Between 1715 and 1780 the House of Lords had a membenhip 
of about 220, and an average attendance of 120--145; and the 
twenty-six bishops ‘represented a not inconsiderable proportion 
even of the numerical strength of the Honst^’. Attendance in 
Parliament on their part was a duty to th(‘ State, no less than to 
the Church, ‘in an age which saw so great an advance* in the 

- % • .t * I 


Peers played no insignificant part in debate and legislati 

The saddest aspect of the eighteenth-century Church 


subalterns-curates and the unbeneficed clergy ' who, even after 
having overcome numerous initial obstacles, still found the greatest 
difficulty in eking out a subsistence. Here was an intellectual 
proletariat such as we sometimes incline to think peculiar to our 
own age. How modem sound some of the contemporary remarks 
on the problem! Even in the Caroline age, Bishop btilUngfleet 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
TRAVELLER 


I 

John byng often wondered what it was that made him travel- 
why people should leave comfortable homes and 

lavish their money abroad, hunting after idle pleasures, in which 
pursuit they are sure to encounter real miseries. .. and yet neither 
deters me nor others, from running wild about the world. . . .1 

He loathed imcorafortabht beds, noisy inns, and late suppers 
(‘but being obliged to order, I think myself obliged to eat’), stony 
roads and muddy lanes, the hardships of pleasure parties and the 
gloom of the unsettled life in watering-places. At the end of his 
Tour, on 6 July 1781, he wrote: 

The imposition in travelling is abominable; the innkeepers are 
insolent, the hostlera are sulky, the chambermaids are pert, and 
the waiters are impertinent; the meat is tough, the wine k foul, the 
beer is hard, the sheets are wet, the linnen is dirty, and the knives 
arc never clean’d!! 

And this at the end of the tiurd of the fourteen tours of which 
the record has been preserved: 

This will probably be my last expedition of the kind. ... I feel 
myself unequal to a daily worry, and a nightly change of beds; in 
consequence my nerves shatter, and my spirits tire-Valetudi¬ 

narians must live where they can cormnand, and scold. 

Formal parks, with ‘staring temples and obelisks’, so dear to 
the generation winch had immediately preceded his own, were 
not to his liking; nor did he enjoy wild scenery and extensive 

t » m Torringm Dmrm. Containing the touw through England Wato of the 

Mm* Jolm Byng (liter fiftli Vlicmiftt Torriiiftcm}# Vok* i md ii. BdL by O. Bruyn 
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views which his contemporaries were beginning to appreciate. 
He would not climb Cader Idris: ‘I hate distant views; am giddy 
on heights- and very hot and nervous.’ Even the Malvern Hills 

were too much for him.his nerves felt ‘ituieh harrass’d, from 

being unused to such heights and declivities’. And about Lcck- 
hampton Hill he writes: ‘This is a truly fine prospect; yet prospects 
please me but for an instant, for they fatigue my eyes, and flurry 
my nerves, and I allways wish to find myself in the tranquil vale 

beneath.’ . ,. , . , 

Again and again the reader will ask lumself - what is the curious 

attraction of this seemingly unattractive boftk? His desciiptions 
of the things he saw arc seldom vivid; while their (‘numeration 
is hardly illuminating where the ground he covers is unknown to 
the reader, and is meagre where it i .-5 familiar (though occasionally 
he will find interesting details about some particular place or 
building). Perhaps lurg<‘st of all loom the problems of Byng’s 
everyday existence—lodgings, food, and drink. I hey^ engrossed 
his mind and fill the pages of his diaryq and their discussion is 
raised to the heights of a theory; for he objects to tours being 
written 

too much in the stile of pompous hi.story; not dwelling sufikicntly 
upon the prices of provisions, recommendation of inns, statement 
of roads, &c. so that the following travellers reap little benefit from 

them. 

Byng supplies such information though he wsw writing for posterity 
only. He was deternuned that his diaries shottkl not be published 
in his lifetime, but hoped that they would be read with avidity 
a hundred yeara hence, 

as descriptive of the manners of our travelling, the rales of our 
provisions; and of castte, churches, and houses, that may then be 
levcU’d with the ground. 

He speaks with contempt about ‘those dirty, idle, memorials of 
Lilly, and Ashmole, who tdk us of every shocking ailment that 
assailed him and how often he sweated, and purged’; from which 
his own account of the beds he lay in without sleep, and of the 
meals he consumed with oppressive results, are only one stage 
removed. Still, 

all diari(» are greedily sought for, let them be ever so 111 and foolish 
written, as coining wsurm frotn Ac h«rt. 
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His own diaries certainly come from the heart, a tortured, 
suffering heart. ‘ I find every one more retired, perhaps wiser than 
myself; and not so leaky of secrets, and hasty of determination.’ 
Sociable by nature, he could not even entertain his friends with 
real pleasure; and describing a young host ‘of modest manners and 
easy deportment’, he adds: 

I remark this, more particularly, as I suffer so much, and am 
allways (in spite of inward remonstrances) constrain’d, unhappy, 
and fluster’d at my own table. 

How he wished for the ‘tranquil vale’ and a real ease of mind! 
Here is happiness as he imagines it: 

. , . how I .should like to pass a November in such a place and country 
with a sociable, hunting, whist party, and our own wine! To hold 
a good horse in my hand every morning; then a good glass of wine; 
and then a good quantity of trumps. 

But on he went travelling; and much of the charm of his diaries 
lies in the contrast between the wish for peace and that restless 
curiosity which drove him on; between the shyness which deter¬ 
mined him not to publish his diaries, and the desire that some day 
they should be read; in their simplicity and sincerity—‘I am 
resolv’d to judge' for myself and not follow the opinion of every 
gazer, and flatterer’; and in the discreet tolerance and practical 
wisdom of that inveterate grumbler. When he finds himself in 
the uncongenial atmosphere of his wife’s family, he remarks: ‘As 
I was only to make a short slay (for I never sacrifice but one day 
of the. year here) I behaved with acquiescence of temper.’ He 
praises music and card games becau.se, though sociable, they save 
‘the trouble of conversation’. Even his diaries were an escape 
from conlroversittl talks: 

My nerves have lately encouraged me to much writing, being not 
equal to violent argument, and contradiction, which ever flutter 
away my little capacity; and render such opinions as may be reason¬ 
able, and wou’d sound decently upon paper, of hasty, and weak 
effect. 

And thus in the worries and misery of his journeys, he tells, h^- 
unconsciously, about those of the much_ greater journey to which 

he himself sometimo compares them, wishing for the end of both, 
and yet clinging with infmitc curiosity to what the world offered 
him. 
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Between 1789 and 1791 John Byng, in continuance of his travels, 
made two tours in the Midlands, one in Bedfordshire, and one in 
Lincolnshire. He had by now worked out a certain technique and 
his writing shows a growing self-consciousness -his memoirs, if 
they survive, will be read: 

I %vill now indulge in a little hasty vanity, and satisfaction, in 
thinking how pleasant my tours will Ikj to readers, an hundred yeara 
hence. . . . Of all the tours I read I like my own the best (Well said, 
master!) because all others are so cramm’d with learned investiga¬ 
tion, and new fangled drawings; perpersely to forward a sale, whilst 
all pleasure minutiae are left out, m tmworthy of the public eye. 

My plea.sure in totiring is not confin’d to time; (tho’ that I enjoy 
B& much as any man) hut the completion of my journal furnishes nae 
employ for the following winter, lui I then tlilatc my former notes; 
be.sid^ the expectant pleasure of an old age perusal. 

But the reader naturally wonders what are those minutiae of 
pleasure, or the enjoyment of touring, to a man so regularly dis¬ 
pleased as John Byng appears in his diaries. The tale of bad inns 
continues. 

Several fat, stupid, female servants attended us . . . at our bad, 
iU-serv’d, supper. 

... a most blackguard stop ... some fat, grctisy maids.... 

My sheets were so damp, and the blankets so dirty and stinking, 
and the room so smelling of putridity, that I slept very little.... 

My landlord, fat, stupid, and splay-footed.. .. 

And so it go« on in endless suect^sion. Once, and only once did 
Byng find an inn deserving of the highest praise; it was the Ram’s 
Head, at Disley, a™ 

snug little, com f ortable inn ... a neater and more chemfully 
rituated inn I never saw.... The stables are excellent; the brown 
bread, and db<»e, so g«>d; the water so cold; the decanters so clean; 
and the bed rooms so nice; that I wish’d to make a return, and pass 
more dmc here. 

But, as if to make amends for such lugh praise, a few pages further, 
having entered a supremely nasty inn, he adds -’thoK? petty 
miseries exalt something better into superlatives’. 
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Nor is it clear where Byng finds any compensation for these 
‘•petty miseries’. The country houses which he visits do not please 
him much more than the inns at which he stops; he dislikes 
Chatsworth; speaks of ‘the na.sty starc-about Castle of Belvoir’; 
of the 'mean entrance into Coombe-Abbey Park’; the ‘modern, 
red-brick, tasteless house’ of Lord Stamford, at Dunham-Massey; 
and the ‘ugly, modern house’ of Lord Hardwicke at Wimple. 
Mr. Okeover’s place at Maplcton ‘tho’ in a lovely vale ... is 
kept in wretched tast<;’; Dunnington Park, of Lord Huntingdon, 
Byng mistook for a gardener’s lodge; the seat of Lord Pomfret 
at Easton-Ncston i.s ‘ a great, staring, unpleasant dwelling, of neither 
comfort or content’; Sir Robert Burdett’s ‘is of vile architecture, 
and in a bad situation’; Sir Richard Arkwright’s new house is 
‘an cifort of inconvenient ill taste’; and Mr. Leigh’s of Lime ‘is 
in the horrid taste, and manner of Chatsworth, all windows’, 
while his park ‘is a dreary wa.ste, abandon’d to rabbets’. And so 
goes on the rondeau of delights for the sightseer. 

As for company in travelling, there arc some discreet hints of 
(fifferenccs and mutual disgust: 

touring cannot be taken alone; and for company to go together 
becomes almost impassible. 

. . . cou’d touring in company be well understood, what satisfaction 
it wou’d alford! But people will pull different ways, and disdain a 
director; so schisms and wrangles quickly arise to disever acquain¬ 
tance, and friendships, that might, otherwise, last long. 

To me, who feel every wWi to move at my own taste, at my own 
hours.... 

It seems obvious that on such companionable tours Byng meant 
to be the ‘director’. Was he happier when alone? Here is a signi¬ 
ficant passage: 

I had no one to speak to, my writing was quickly exhausted, and so 
I strove to think; but I (mw) hate thinking;—I left London to avoid 
thinking; in youth, people won’t think, and when they grow into 
years it is of no use! 

Perhaps the chief purpose of Ws tours, except to give him 
‘employ’ afterwards, was to escape London and society—for he 
had not become more sociable as the years went by. And this 
is a typical mtfeew. 

I seek not company, and noise; I turn not my head to look at a 
woman; for I leave London that I might see Nature in her wild, 
and most becoming attire. ■.. 
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Indeed, ‘romantic’ nature and romantic ruins are what Byng 
now seemed to enjoy. 

The appearance of this castle (Maxstokc Castk), so correspon¬ 
dent of romantic history, and legendary talc, highly engross’d my 
thoughts and attentions. 

A clear, surrounding, moat, an inhal)it«l fortress of 60 yards 
square, turreted, and preserv’d with battlements; all this serv’d much 
to my inspiration! 

And on another occasiott: 

to me castles and monasteries in tleeay are the daintiest .speculation. 

Unfortunately even inspired .speculation .seemed never to call 
forth from Byng descriptions which could convey a vivid or 
pleasurable impression to the reader and therefore (he book con¬ 
tinues in its unrelieved gloom. 

A new industrial England was growittg up in the Midlands, 
nasty perhaps, but intenistitig; of which a contetnjrorary account 
would be welcome. 'Ehere is one, of a kind, hut merely to com¬ 
plete the picture of dispk;a.sure: 

I abominate the sight of niittes, and miners, as tinprfKhictive of 
pleasure; and the wretches who work in, and .about them, seem 
devoted to darknes,s, dirt, and misery. . , . 

The silk mills [at Derby] quite bewildered me; such rattlings and 
twistings! Such heat, and stinks! 

Salford . .. where the noise, ami dntnkenncss of the iirtisam quite 
overcame me, added to a long crawl over the stones. 

Manchester: this great, nasty, manufactoring town.... 

Having visited Sunday schools at .Stockport he writo: 

I am point blank against these institutifms; the inmr should not 
read, and of writing, I never heard, for them, the me. 

And again at Manchester: 

. . . here let me (ignorantly perhaps) impetuously state my 
wishes, ‘That trade was imkmm'n'; (or that I had lived when it was 
but little known). 

He had some foreboding of terrible upheavals: 

... a fear strike me that this (our over stretch’d) commerce may 
meet a shock; and then what Irccoma of your rabble of artisans! 
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Lastly, here is a generalizing description of England in 1789: 

. . . from my . . . observations . . . noblemen, and gentlemen have 
almost abandon’d the country . . . yeomanry is annuU’d. ... So, 
amongst the first great people, now residing there, may be reckon’d 
the inn keepers, the tax gatherers, and the stewards of great estates 
who with the lawyers rule the country. Justices ... are afraid of 
the felons; constables are not to be found; the poor must plunder 
because not provided for; ladies dare not live in the country; taxes 
are evaded; enclosures of common field land, and commons, are 
general; corporations arc venal; trade and manufactories are over 
strained; banks and bankruptcies in and over every town; laws, from 
being multiplied beyond comprehension, cannot be enforced; 
London markets and London prices govern the whole kingdom; and 
as that encreasing Wen, the metropolis, must be fed the body will 
gradually decay . . . there will come a distress, a famine; and an 
insurrection; which the praetorian guards, or the whole army cannot 
quell; or even the Parliament pacify.... 

Had this been written about France in June 1789, how much 
would it have been quoted as a most remarkable prophecy, and 
an explanation of what followed. 
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CHARLES TOWNSHEND: 

HIS CHARACTER AND CAREER 


For some time past / have been colkrtinp, material for a bioi<mphy of 
Charles Townshend, and wfm invited to deliver this year's L’slie Stephen 
Lecture f I decided to draw on that material for a preliminary sketch deal¬ 
ing with his character and certain aspects of his career. 

For access to the manuscripts from which / quote my grateful thanks are 
due to their owners and custodians, and more especially to the Duke of 
Buccleuch and the Marquess Toumshettd; theirs are the two most important 
collections of Charles Townshend papers. 


In tine sumnitncr of stoclk ofiiis Goverji** 

ment’s position in tlic Bouse of Ccimnuins, inarkrd a list of its 
Members with ‘Fro’, ‘Ckm’, or ‘Doubtful’ aRainst their names.* 


Two only eluded clMsificaiion; William Fitt and Charles 1 'own- 
shend. Not made for team work, they could not be fitted into any 
political system. Yet so transcendent were their gifts as Bouse of 
Commons men that neither could be negleeteil for long. Town- 
shend, while lacking Pitt’s grandeur and undauntetl courage, was 
unsurpassed for brilliancy; ‘if there was something more awful 
and compulsive in Pitt’s oratory, there was more acuteness and 
more wit in Charles Townshend's’, wrote laird Waldegrave about 
1758. And he thus explained the omwitin of lownshend in 
November 1756 from ‘more active employment’: 'Pitt did not 
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were of the same kind, and so nearly equal to his own.’^ This, 
■though written before Pitt’s greatness as war minister was fully 
revealed, is significant. 

By the time Townshend reached his thirties, his character, 
private and public, had impressed itself on contemporaries: its 
various facets were described and discussed; and there is enor¬ 
mous material to cover the last decade of his short Hfe; but so far 
no serious biography of tliis seemingly protean personality has 
been attempted. Yet there are scores of dicta about him which 
could serve as texts for such a biography. 

Horace Walpole wrote to H. S. Conway on 4 March 1756: 
. nothing is lununous compared with Charles Townshend: 
he drops down dead in a fit, has a resurrection, thunders in the 
Capitol, confounds the Treasury bench, laughs at his own party, 
is laid up the next day, and overwhelms the Duchess [of Argyll, 
his mothcr-iu-Iawj and the good women that go to nurse him!’ 
And David Hume, in a letter to Adam Smith on 12 April 1759, 
speaks of‘Charles Townshend, who passes for the cleverest fellow 
in England’.® 

In August 1759, when a vacancy was expected at the Exchequer, 
Newcastle wrote to Hardwicke: Tf Charles Townshend had not 
such a character, I would make him Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at once, but there is no depending on him.’» And on 5 October: 
‘Will Charles T’ownshend do less harm in the War Office or in 
the Treasury?’* Yet on 9 December 1761, noticing at Court ‘a 
settled inveteracy against Charles Townshend’, Newcastle re¬ 
marked to Devonshire; ‘I should be sorry wc should part with 
him, considering his abilities.’® On n December 176a, three days 
after Townshend had resigned office, Fox wrote to Bute about 
him—‘whom I can have no personal reason to wish weU to, many 
to do otherwise. It seems to me that he may be had. Get him with 
all his faults (I don’t say trust him) and they [the Opposition] 
won’t be able even to make our attendance [in the House] neces¬ 
sary.’* And on 11 March 1763, in his scheme for a new Govern¬ 
ment: * Charles Townshend ,.. must be left to that worst enemy, 
himself: care only being taken that no agreeableness, no wit, no 
zealous and clever behaviour... ever betray you into trusting 
Mm for half an hour.’* And Edmund Burke, on 9 July 1765: ‘His 

^ MmmkSf p* 87 . 

^ Mm Litkri qf cd* ICMbiii»ky and E. 0 * Mower, p* 54. 

* $2005 ,1 76 * * * S^9S% ff- 
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^ SMkmm, voL i» p# 
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actions . . . seem never to have been influenced by his most 
wonderful abilities/^ Most penetrating of all is a remark about 
Townshend by his friend Chase Price, in a letter to the Duke of 
Portland on 18 July 1765: ‘The powers of his mind and imagina¬ 
tion so superior to the powers of his heart! The one shewing him 
many precipices and the other not affording a spark of constancy 
to support him entirely unhinged. . , - * Wondeiful abilities, 
inordinate vanity, and poverty of heart explain a great deal in 

the pattern of this life. , , , 

The incessant warnings and reminders that lownshend must 
not be depended upon or trusted are significant: so convincing 
and alluring was his approach, and seemingly so sincere at the 
moment, that men were apt to gloss over his notoriou.s instability, 
however much they tried to remember it. His co-operation was 
sought and solicited—‘we could neither do with him, nor without 
him’, wrote Horace Walpole*-and at almost every change of 
Govcniment between 175® and 1766 lownshend delayed its 
formation by leading a giddy dance. 'Hiere is something incom¬ 
prehensible and almost uncanny in these performances: why did 
he behave, or why had he to behave, in that way, and why did 
others put up with so much of it? George III, Pitt, and Grenville, 
each of them unimpressionable in his own way, alone seem never 
to have fallen under the spell of hw ‘magic (|uality’. Nor did lus 
family, which had done much to shape the pattern of hh thoughts 
and emotions. On 18 August 1755, his father, Gharics 3rd Vis¬ 
count Townshend, wrote to him in one of his long, reproachful 
lettcra: ‘I have done every thing in my power to deserve your 
affection, esteem and regard, but... I have not ever received 
any gratefull return from you. The compliances I have at any time 
made to your requests have not in your opinion . .. art»e frf>m a 
generous and good natured dis|»siiion in my temper but from 
the magick quality of your great abilities. ... All the return I 
have had has been that of finding that my thoughts and actions 
have been made the subject of your ridicule and supposed wit... .** 
In an earlier letter, of 31 October 1747, Ia>rd Townshend ironi¬ 
cally referred to Charles as a ‘genius’, and to liimself as ‘the 
turnip merchant at Rainitam*. 

Before I deal with Ctmlm Townshend’s fkmay btclcgr«M», 

* Carrfspmdmet, T. W. Cs^lsutKl, i, p. 

* Portland MSS. at Uaiwstrity. 

» Ilwatie Walpole, Mamirs, vol. i, p. 337. Remark reUw to mim « » 7 ^- 

« aiarl« Tow»»*ltend’i correspwdence with Itli fatlurr k qiioteii from the MSS. ^ 
the Marques* Towtisliend at Rayniwn. 
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I must revert to a remark which may have puzzled you in my first 
■quotation from Horace Walpole: ‘he drops down dead in a fit’. 
Townshend suffered from convulsive disorders which at times 
incapacitated him for weeks. There are detailed accounts of them 
and of their after-effects in Charles’s letters to his father, and a 
good many references in letters from relatives and friends. The fits 
seem to have started in adolescence: in June 1745, when Charles 
was twenty, his father refers to ‘ those disorders you have labor’d 
under for some tinu^ past’. I'hc latest, discreet yet unmistakable, 
references to fits which I have so far found occur in 1761: on 
5 July Horace Walpole wrote to Lord Strafford that Townshend 
has had ‘a bad return of his old complaint’; and on 4 December 
a debate which he was to have opened and which attracted much 
attention, had to be postponed because of‘a severe fit ofiU health’ 
which, he said on the gth, had left him ‘in a very weak condition’.^ 
Sir Charles Symonds, a foremost authority on epilepsy, has very 
kindly examined my material on Townshend’s fits, and thinfa 
there can be little doubt that they were epileptic; that the seizures 
had probably a focal origin in the left hemisphere, and were due 
to injury at birth; that Townshend had also inhibitory motor 
seizures of the minor kind; and that a succession of such minor 
attacks accounted for periods of malaise and misery of which 
Townshend complained. Sir Charles further writes: ‘The pre¬ 
sumed organic basis for the attacks makes it quite possible that 
some psychological abnormality may have existed in association 
with the epileptic liability, i.c. due to the same organic cause.’ 
Lastly, Townshend’s * crazy constitution’ (to quote his own words) 
may very wc‘ll have been associated with his epileptic HabiHty. 
One Is struck, following him month by month and year by year, 
by the frequency and diversity of ills from which he suffered. 
Sdll, with incredible pertinacity and drive he struggled on, giving 
his Hfe a brilliant and amusing appearance. The tragic side was 
usually ovt:rlooked, 

Charles’s family background was unhappy. He was the son of 
a formidable father, intelligent yet primitive, suspicious, vehe¬ 
ment, and oppressive, and of a mother, fastidious and intellectual, 
famed for her wit and promiscuity. They separated when Charles 
was fifteen, and he remained with Ms father, professing the great¬ 
est attachment to him and indifference or even contempt for his 
mother. But for his father Charles felt no love either: much rather 
fear seeking relief in mockery, a weapon of the intelligent under 
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oppression. At times Charles’s Icttera make his father appear a 
petty tyrant. He wrote from Caml>ridgr on 30 December 1744: ‘I 
have never felt any return of my passion for cricket since you ob¬ 
jected to it, nor has my attenciafice on the tennis ctntrt been either 
prejudicial to my time or my purse . . . fttllowing it under such 
restrictions ... I havtt ticver spent four shillings or four days on 
this article. I shall obey your orders in discontinuing this exercise.’ 
But as the letter to which this is the reply is not extant, judgment 
must be withheld: for in some other cases ('.har!r.s is seen outdoing 
behc.sts to his own discomfort if thereby he could place his father 
in the wrong. 

Their correspondence is a constiuit struggle; in letters of por¬ 
tentous length, rising to •i,<H)0 words, they dissect as under a 
microscope what has been sai<i, mammivre for position, attd find 
fault by putting fitreed constntctimis on what the other htut said (a 
technique which Clharles was to use all his lifi*). Tiiere was self¬ 
damaging torment m both sides. I'his alternates witli feigned 
submission on Charles’s part atid flatUTy .so extrtune as to render 
both unconvincing thus in a letter on i SeptemlxT 1745: ‘. . . 
your inclination is my rul<% ;w your jtidgmrnt must be best able to 
promote my interest in the best mattJtcT ... it is my interest to 
acquiesce in the directimss you give for my conduct, and as I 
willingly acknowledge this truth in {iiscottrse, so I shall constantly 
observe it in practise;.. . your choice will always he productive 
of my happine» ... an opinion which I shall practise, as weE as 
profess.’ How this sets the tone in fervent'y as in non-performance 
for later professions of devotion to political chitfs! 

Lord Townshend seems t<t have placed little trust itt such 
declarations, especially when linked w'ith rer|uests for additional 
financial help, which he greatly resenletl; anti while irate reactions 
of a parent on such occasions cannta be taken at face vahte, Lt)rd 
Townshend’s reproaches, seen in the setting of their correspond¬ 
ence, carry a measure of conviction. He wnne in October 1747: 

‘ I find by experience that whenever there is an imaginary want of 
money my advice is call’d for and a gretit shew of submission and 
resignation to my opinion is made.’ Anti in January 1753, when 
Charles, planning marriage, turned to hitn ‘to make up the 
fortune of this ntateh’: ‘I am thoroughly sensible from what 
I have experienced from your constant and uniform conduct 
towards me that nothing I can offer on this occasion to dissuade 
you from your present scheme will or can have any effect.... 
Advice from me is never agreeable to you nor would you ever 
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throughout the whole course of your life hitherto attend to it....’ 
‘And on Charles again turning to him in August 1755 about his 
marriage settlement with Lady Dalkeith, Lord Townshend 
affirmed that since Nf)vcmbcr 1754, when he cleared the whole 
charge of Charles’s last parliamentary election, Charles had 
never come near him, nor inquired after his health, but had with 
success avoided .seeing him: a.ssertions hardly made without a 
factual basis. Ind(‘('d, after marriage had freed Charles of financial 
dcpendenc(“ on his father, redations between them became distant, 
and Charles drew closer to his mother. 

Nor w:is his marriage without effect on relations with his 
political chiefs, which followed th(‘ pattern of those with his 
father, and from now on assuuied a seemingly incalculable char¬ 
acter. floracc Walpole wrote to Richard Bentley on 17 July 1755: 
‘Charles Townsluaid marries the great Dowager Dalkeith: his 
parts and presumption art: prodigious. He wanted nothing but 
independ<‘nce to let him loose:: I {.)ropose great entertainment 
from him.’ And when in April 1767 Lady Dalkeith inherited a 
considerable fortune from her mother, Charles Townshend, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under Grafton, sweedy wrote to him 
with resentments set free: ‘Your Grace’s regard for me will 
incline ytni to be pleased with hearing that my late accession of 
fortune has placed me and, what I love more than myself, my 
children, in great affluence and ample station. The relish for this 
is heightentjd in me by the recollection of former incertainties ... 
and the delay of every favour I have ever had reason to expect 
from the Grown. I am now out of the reach of fortune, and can act 
without anxiety.’* 

This was written four nsonths before his death. But illustrations 
of Charles Townshend’s character can be picked out anywhere 
during his adult life. He <lid not change or mellow; nor did he 
learn by experience; there was something ageless about him; 
never young, he remained immature to the end. At thirty-three, 
after eleven yeans in Parliament, during which he had alternately 
sworn allegiance to Newcastle and gone out of his way to attack 
him, sometimes with more outrage than wit, Townshend wrote 
to him in 1758 a recantation, reminiscent of some letters to his 
father: ‘in every passage of my life, I shall wish and endeavour 
to deserve your Grace’s favourable opinion and the honor of your 
friendship; from which if I have sometimes been too much diverted 
by errors and indiscretions; they arc errora which I ever remember 
* Graftim MS. 45a, «t W. SuJWk R, 0 . 
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with regret, and indiscretions I flatter myself I have had the 
sense to discover and correct,’^ Which did not prevent him from 
repeating them when occasion offered. 

Or consider his performance on 8 May 1767, so near the end 
of his life, when, writes Horace Walpole,* he displayed ‘the 
amazing powers of his capacity, and the no less amazing incon¬ 
gruities of his character’. Having, early in the day, dealt very 
sensibly with the affairs of the East Imlia Oompany, he ‘told the 
House that he hoped he had atoned for the inconsideration of his 
past life by the care he had taken of tliat business’—an odd 
declaration for a leading statesman aged forty-two. But at night, 
intoxicated more with high spirits than drink, he delivered his 
famous ‘champagne speech’, a torrent of wit, knowledge, ab¬ 
surdity, and fiction, heightened by buffomuTy; an encomium 
and a satire on himself; an arraignment of Chatham’s ‘wild 
incapacity’; and he concluded his mocki'iy of the (Jovernment of 
which he was a foremMt member by saying that *it was become 
what he himself had often been called, a weathercock’. A singu¬ 
larly immature and self-damaging performance. 

A remarkable feature in the character of this most fleWe of 
men was that his fickleness followed a predictable pattern, con¬ 
stantly reproduced. Conscious superiority over other men freely 
flaunted, a capacity for seeing things from every angle displayed 
with vanity, and the absence of any deeper feelings of attachment, 
left Townshend, as Chase Price put it, ‘entirely unhinged’. Per¬ 
haps imitating Pitt, he prided himself on standing alone, on being 
politically ‘unconnected’; and, while swayed by his chan^ng 
moods, he bosated of being constant and consistent, which in a 
sense he was. Of his gyrations and fluctuations I give one example. 
During the anxious months, Septeml«T December 1762, while 
the Peace Preliminaries were under dtscussitm, he, then Secretary 
at War, was courted by the Government and the Opposition, 
and no one knew from day to day what line he would take. From 
the mass of reported contradictions on this occasion I can here 
pick out but a few: brief dicta which require no explaining. 

‘He laughs at the Ministry at night and assures them in the 
morning that he is entirely theirs’, wrote Rigby on 19 October.* 
And Shelburne to Bute, on the same day: a friend of Townshend’s 
has reported that he was ‘determined to support the King’s 
measures and your Lordship both stataily iu«l steadily, and witih 

* 39881, f. 337. • Mmmifu 5 W. PP- * 7 ' 

»Bedford MS. 46, f. 56. 
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cordiality’.* But apparently the same day Townshend sent word 
to Newcastle that the moment Newcastle and Devonshire called 
upon him ‘he was ready’*—what he was ready for is not specified. 
On 28 October Fox reported to Bute that Townshend was freely 
talking against the peace.* On 10 November Townshend con¬ 
gratulated the King ‘but coldly’ on it, and criticized its terms.* 
The next day Fox wrote to Bute: ‘Charles Townshend is worse 
than ever; xipon my word, my Lord, wc shall not be able to go on 
with him in his employment and this fickle humour.’* Bute to 
Shelburne on 12 November: ‘. . . as to Charles Townshend, I 
beleivc the best nudhod will be to leave him to himself;... he 
dare not oppose, and the day of retribution will come’.* Fox to 
Bute on the 23rd: ‘Mr. G.T. was [here], and any body who did 
not know him, would have thought him not only a friend but the 
most zealous onc.’^ And later on, the same day: ‘Charles Town¬ 
shend is intolerable. He will I beleive do all he can to ruin you; 
but he has ruined himself-’* Rigby to Bedford on the 24th: ‘There 
is no guessing at Charles Townshend’s intentions, but he con¬ 
tinues yet to shuffle, and I dare .say will resign or be turned out.’* 
And the King to Bute about that time: Townshend may ‘yet join 
the Duke of Newcastle (which I can never think impossible) 

But here is the picture which, in the midst of these fluctuations, 
Townshend drew of himself in a letter to an unknown corre¬ 
spondent: ‘It is my firm resolution to act the part of a man of 
business and a man of honor; to be decided by things and not 
men; to have no party; to follow m leader, and to be governed 
absolutely by my own judgment, with respect to the Peace now 
concluded, the approaching system of measures, and the future 
Ministry.’^ And he proceeds to retail his grievances: in the past 
he ws» ‘neglected and frequently injured’ by Newcastle; ‘dis¬ 
missed from public office’ by him and by Devonshire; left by 
Pitt ‘at the end of a successful Opposition, in an unpleasant office, 
without communication or common respect’. Unconnected with 
Newcastle, he would be incomtant if he adopted his resentments; 
he must not act second to Devonshire’s ‘personal and private 
disgusts’; he could never unite with Fox; and if he has declined 

* Bute MSS. • Neweastfc to Devotahii^ at October, 33943, ff. 33-40, 

* Bute MSS. «.Scdgwkk, No. 333. * Bute MSS. 

* Ijwmlowne MSS. at Bow^, * Bute MSS. 

* Ibid, 'The letter b wrongly docketed, obvtouily at a later date: ‘December 176a’. 

* Bedford M.H. 48, f. 198, “ Sedgwick, no. 33*. 

** From an incomplete copy dated to Novembor tyfe, in the Qbuto Townshend 
Vtipen «r the Duke ei Buockudi. 
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In 1749 Charles Towmhcnd started hk official career, not at 
the Admiralty as he had wished but at the lowat Board, that of 
Trade and Plantations. His five years of apprenticeship there were 


and formed hk ideas on America. In August 1753 instructions of a 
rather unusual character were issued to Sir Danvers Osborn, 


and for a Spanish tribunal, than for a free rich British settlement 
These instructions Charles Towiahend sulacquently avowed 
the House to have ‘advised’,® that is, to have drafted. Th 


of public money’; directed it to make permanent pmvMson tor tiic 
salaries of the Governor, judge.*?, and other officials; ami for the 
security of the province and any ft)re.*ieeable charges. Hie money 
was to be applied by warrants from the Governor advised by the 
Council, the A^cmbly being merely ‘permitted, from time to 
time, to view and examine ,. . account.^’. In short, the royal 


colonial Assembly. A remodelling of colonial government was 
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themselves. ‘ I shall endeavour to prepare such a plan for your 
Grace ... with a fund which all the Provinces will, I am certain, 
approve and chearfully pay.’ I have failed to trace that plan either 
among the Newcastle or the Townshend Papers. But Charles 
Townshend’s unfounded belief that he could devise a plan for 
taxing the Colonics by act of the British Parliament which would 
prove acceptable to them, was to be repeated on later occasions-- 
another example of his way of dinging to hk own conceptions in 
dkregard of reality. 

In Parliament he continued to speak on colonial matters; and 
when in December 1759 peace negotiations were expected to 
start soon, he applied to Pitt to be made Plenipotentiary for 
America,® though this would have given him only the third place 
on the delegation. 

When by the summer of 1762 Townshend talked of resigning 
the War Ofiice, and tlic King and Bute too wkhed Mm out of it, 
a trmisfer to the Board of Trade was discussed. On 16 September 
Rigby wrote to the Duke of Bedfoid:* ‘The world talks much of 
me as Secretary at War;... I believe Charles Townshend has a 
promke for hk favourite American plan.’ So far I have not found 
thk plan which presumably reproduced the programme enuncia¬ 
ted in I753“4, and realized in 1767. And when after 8 December 
Townshend’s return to office was dkeussed, the Bowd of Trade 
was again envisaged, but the powers to be conceded to Mm were 
once more the subject of weary negotiations. They do not seem 
to have been extensive when Townshend at last assumed office 
on as February; but anyhow hk one remarkable performance 
concerning America during hk seven weeks at the head of the 
Board of Trade was of a most imigular nature. 

The account of it given by Bancroft* k inaccurate and con¬ 
fused. W'hcn on 4 March W^elljore Ellk, Townshend’s successor 
at the War Office, brought in the Army F^timata, it was he, and 
not Townshend, who stated ‘that the American Force was m- 
tended to be paid for a future year by America’.* And when lato 
on, about 20 March, Townshend propt»ed that a revenue be 
immediately raked in America by lowering the duties on 
moksses and enforcing their payment, he acted entirely on ms 


*SwdMJL^'V.980!tteIctuwiiprintedJnthe Cerr., W.Hi,K>. iaa-5, 
with the lentojce »t»wt Towmbad «dttdl. 
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own bat, and not in a ministerial capacity as Bancroft supposed. 
The King, in an undated letter to Bute,* bitterly complains of 
other Ministers having remained silent on that occasion — this 
subiect was new to none, having been thought of this whole 
winter- all ought to have declar’d that lu'xt session some tax will 
be laid before the House but that it requin-s much information 
before a proper one can be stated, and thus have thrmvn out this 
insidious proposal; I think Mr. 'rownsh<-Hds conduct deserves 
the dismissing him or the least the making him explain his in¬ 
tentions’. What action followed, if any, is uncertain; l)ut on 
00 March James Harris notes in his parliamentary reports* a dis¬ 
pute between Grenville and Townshend about American duties; 
after which the matter was ‘adjourned to a lotig day . 

At this time; the; Grenville Administration was bi*ing formed. 
The intention was to remove 'Fownsln-nd to the .-Ulmiralty; against 
which he demurn;d. 'fhe danger ofhaving hint deal with America 
seems to have been appreciated. 'Fhus Fox, in a letter of i ^ March,* 
wished Townshend out of the Board of I rath*, and to have that 
greatest and most necessary of all schemes, the settlement of 
America’, effected by othtjrs. And James Oswahl wrtne to Bute on 
13 April: ‘. .. nothing, surely, will embarnws the future adminis¬ 
tration more than Mr. TownshencFs e<»ntinuing in the resttlutbn 
of remaining where he is, Fhe settlement of Am<*rica ntust be the 

first and principal object-Gan we imagine that either he 

[Mr. Grenville], Lord H[alifax|, or Lr>rd Egtremoatj, or all these 
together, can manage C.H. in that department? * ^ ^ 

From April 1763 till May 1765 'Fownshen<l was out of oiike; 
and on 25 February 1764 Newcastle wrote to 'Fownshend, as his 
expert on colonial affairs, about the forthcoming btidget: *'Fhe 
noct point of consequence ... is their disposition of North 
America ... you must suggest to us what it may be proper to do 
there.’® And when on 7 March Grenville ‘gave tis’, ncues Harris, 
‘some general idea of his plan, particularly as to the taxing 
America’, Townshend spoke .strongly on the Government side: 
‘that our plan of expeners being so great, Ames ra ought to 
share’. But when on 9 March Greiivilli; fully developed his ttdieme, 
which included the American Stamp Bill, Ttiwnshend was alMcnt, 
««««. frt (namhridtre to matiave for Newcastle the contest be« 
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tween Hardwicke and Sandwich for High Steward of the University. 

■ The discussion of the stamp duties was deferred for a year. On 
20 January 1765, in a debate on Naval Estimates, Townshend 
went out of his way to assert ‘ the supremacy of this country over 
the colonys- -would not have them emancipated’.* And when on 
6 February Grenville introduced his Stamp Bill, Townshend sup¬ 
ported him in a speech which he concluded with a peroration in 
the best pat(;riuil style: ‘And now will these Americans, children 
planted by our care, nourished up by our indulgence untill they 
are grown to a th'grec of strength and opulence, and protected by 
our arms, will they grudge to contribute their mite to releive us 
from the heavy weight of that burden which we lie under? ’* To 
which Barn; n;plicd in a speech widely publicized in America: 
‘They planted by your care? No! your oppressions planted ’em 
in America. . . . I’hey nourished by your indulgence?’ etc. 

Townslumd ch-dined Cabinet office in the Rockingham 
Administratievn, but remained in the wings as Paymaster General, 
and had a share in shaping their American pohey. After a good 
deal of equivocation he, who in February 1765 had whole¬ 
heartedly supported the Stamp Act, a year later voted for its 
repeal while rca.sserting his own attitude towards America. In 
the crucial debates on tlie subject he rarely intervened, which was 
remarked upon at tiu; time; only three speeches by him are 
recorded, and reports of two have but recently come to light which 
give a fully intelligible account of his argument. 

On 17 December 1765 Townshend opposed GrenviUc’s motion 
declaring the Colonies in a state of rebellion. According to James 
Harris, he owned liis difficulties; would await further information 
from America; sjxike strongly for the supremacy of Parliament; 
‘yet... if you have done any thing to stop or injure their trade, 
releive them and tlicy will submit’. Here is in embryonic form the 
policy of Repeal coupled with a Declaratory Act. When, contrary 
to Newcastle’s stated opinion, the resolutions asserting the right 
of Parliament were made to precede the Repe^, the measures 
were hammered out in two small informal meetings at Rocking¬ 
ham’s, on IQ and 21 January, at which, of those present, Town¬ 
shend was by far the ablest and best versed in American affairs.* 

‘ Harris's parUanirntary notes, MaJmesbury MSS. 

* ITjc fullest report <»f the debate is given in a letter from Jared IngersoU, agent for 

Conneeiitrui, to its tJovenior, 'Ibomas Fitch, 11 February 1765; see CoUtetims qfCann. 
Hut. Soe,, Filth Faptrt, vol. ii, pp. Siy-aS. It was first published in 1766 in Mr. Inger- 
sdPs Lttkri ta the Slmr^Att. 

* About the two meetings see 35430, f. S« (wisdaled), and 38973 . ^ 
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‘ I have had very little to do in the settlement of them,’ wrote 
Newcastle to the Archbishop of Canterbury on 2 February; 
‘which, I understand, was done at a meeting with the three 
Ministers [Rockingham, Grafton, and Conway], Mr. Charles 
Yorke, Mr. Dowdeswell, and Mr, Charles Townshend’.* 

None the less, when the resolutions came before tiic House, on 
3-6 February, Townshend preserved silence, and only broke it on 
the 7th, when Grenville moved an address for enforcing the laws 
in America. The fullest account of Townshend’s speech is pre¬ 
served in the shorthand notes by Nathaniel Ryder (first Lord 
Harrowby) from which I quote: ‘C. Toitmkend. Docs not rise to 
differ from the spirit and the temper expressed by the honourable 
gentleman who proposed this address. He feels for the situation 
of N. America as much as Grenville. He thinks if some proper 


plan is not formed for governing as well as qui»^ting them at 
present and for the future, it will be extremely dang<*rous. The 
ma^trates at present in many colonies elective, the judges 
dependent on the assemblies for their salaries.’® But Townshend 
opposed Grenville’s motion as ‘tending directly to the enforcing 
of the Stamp Act’. ‘We arc now without forts or troops. Our 
m^istrates without inclinations and without power. Would you 
raise this temper while you arc the most unable to resist it? If a 
delay is neewary, do not let us lose the fruits of this delay by this 
- ■ ■ • * ’ Sir Roeer Ne. 
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Yet during the crisis caused by Grafton’s resignation in the first 
•fortnight of May I7t)b, Newcastle proposed making Townshend 
Secretary for Amt:rica (a new oiliee to I)e enated for him), because 
of ‘that attention to the settlement and government of our 
dolonies, which in their present situation they will require’; and 
‘Charles 'Fownshend know.s more of the matter than anybody’.® 
Conway agreed, and Rockingham was to speak to Townshend 
about it.® Of what passed lietween them we have only an ob¬ 
viously embriiitieretl second-hand account, in a letter from 
Whatcly to Gr<''nviUe.® .Ml we know for certain is that the Rocking- 
hams were about to entrust ‘Fownshend with the management of 
American affairs, and he apparently declint:d. True, at this 
juncture the e(*lonial prr>blem« of immediate interest were the 
commercial regulations ettnetTiiing North America and the West 
Indies and the free port in Dominica, on which Townshend was 
reputed an expert. But ev«*n Sf), in view of his attitude on Ameri¬ 
can constiiutinnal pniblem.s, it seems, to say the least, incon- 
gruoi» with the later rlaina of the Rockinghams that they of all 
people .shotdd have wished to put him in charge of American 
affaiw. 

In the Cliatham Administration the Colonics were pnmanly 
Shellnirne’s emtrerti, an<l when on 26 January 1767, over Gren¬ 
ville’s motion that the expense of the Army in the Colonies be 
defrayed by them, ‘Fowmhenti pledged Mmsclf to raise a revenue 
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presumably because of its external character, and then treated 
‘the distinction between external and internal taxes as ridiculous 
in every body’s opinion except the Americans', which, as Shel¬ 
burne remarked, was ‘not the way to make any thing go down 
well in America’.* 

A more exact indication of the diiiica was given by Townshend, 
incidentally, when on 13 May he introduced resolutions for 
punishing the delinquency of N<w York with regard to the Mutiny 
Act. Conway, disapproving of the measure, hatl reftised to do so. 
Still, also in the case of 'I’ownshend there occurred a hitherto 
unexplained hitch. He was to have opened the plan on 5 May, 
but ‘that very morning', writes Walpole, ‘he pretended to have 
fallen down-stairs atul cut his <*ye dangerously’.* Walpole’s com¬ 
ment, however, that Town8het»d’.s 'strange irresolution and 
versatility could not conceal itself even on s«» ptiblic an ocesmon’, 
is wide of the mark. It was his detennituitum to free the royal 
officials of their dependence on tlie Ckdoiual Assemblies which 
produced the delay. 'rownsh«-nd wrote to Grafton in an undated 
letter which must, I think, be placed on 5 May:' Mr.'Fownshend 
.. . sincerely laments that the opportunity has not been taken of 
soliciting his Majesty’s asstatt to the proptwition of independent 
salaries for the civil oflicrrs of Nt>rth America: especially as he 
has pledged Mmsetf to the home for some measure of this »rt; 
and had the assurances of Itord Shelburne in the last cubinet for 
the whole extent of the establishment ami the D. of Grafton on 
Saturday adopted the idea at least as far iw New York. In 
this distres, Mr. T. docs not think Iw can with honor move 
the resolutions this day, and thereftjre hopes either to have the 
authority or that some means may be found of j^tponin® 
matter for a day or two till he can r«eive it. He feeb his honor 
absolutely at stake,** 

By 13 May, when lie moved the resolutions, he had obtained 
the derired authority, though in a restrielrd form. Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s report of the speech,* which he d<‘«cribcd as ‘consonant 
to the character of a man of business, and ... unlike the wanton 


made independent of their Assemblies: but he advised the House 
to confine their resolutions to the offending provinces.’ Charles 
Garth, M.P., agent for South Carolina, reported to its Committee 
of Correspondence 'Fownshend’s forecast of his * plan for improving 
the system of government in the Colonies’: he was going to pro¬ 
pose ‘that, out of the fund arising from the American duties... 
His Majesty .should be enablc:d to establish salaries ... better 
suited to support the dignity of the rrapcctive officen, and for 
which to be no longer dependent upon the pleasure of any 
Assembly’.* Confined ‘to the offending provinces’, these pro- 
pcsals were embodied in the sixteenth resolution of Ae Committee 
of Ways and Means which lays down that Ae duties to be raised 
in Ae Colonie.s be applied in making provision for the administra¬ 
tion of justice and the .support of civil government, in such 
Colonics ‘where it shall be found nectary’, and Ac residue be 
used for defence.* When on a July Ae American Bilk received 
the Royal a.s.sent, Garth’s comment was that this provision ‘must 
operate to render the A»embly ... rather ins%mficant’. ‘In¬ 
deed’, ht* added, ‘the Bill did not pass Ae Commons wiAout an 
intimation of this kind to th«: Hotise, but the measure was taken, 
and Ae friends of America are too few to have any share in a 
struggle with a Cffiancellor of the Exchequer.’* Thus after fourteen 
years, towards Ae end of Ws career and life, Charte Townshend, 
Ae reputed wcaAercock, carried into effect Ae scheme which he 
had put forward as a very junior minister in 1753-4: a steaffiness 
of purpose with which he has not been credited. 

When T'ownsherrd died on 4 September 1767, Horace Walpole 
wrote: . our comet is set! Charles Townshend is dead. All 

those parts and fire are extinguished; Aose volatile salts are 
evaporated; that firxi elmprence of the world is dumb! that dupli¬ 
city is fixed, that cowardice terminated heroically. He joked on 
death, as naturally as he used to do on Ae living, — WiA a 
robust person he had always a menacing coiMtitotion. He had 
had a fever the whole summer, recoveml as it was thought, 
related, was neglected, and it turned to an incurable putrid 
fever.’* 

I close with a reflection which often saddens a biographer; it 
b easier to analyse the shortcomings and mistakes of a man Aan 
to convey an idea of his genius, chmnm, or dloquence, unless Aey 

Hki* md (ipS)# ppt 
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are transmitted in his writings, which is not the case with Charles 
Townshend. For us ‘that first cloqurnce of the world’ remains 
‘dumb’. The record we have is of a man of ejuite exceptional 
ability, unhappy and self-fruslrat<-d, and now best remembered 
for the disastrous part he played in the prelude to tin* American j 
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monarchy and the party system 


I HAVE chosen for my subject a story with a happy ending, with 
a striking dtinouement, unforeseen and unpredictable while it 
was shaping. Constitutional monarchy -the union of a heredi¬ 
tary Crown with parlianuuUsiry government—is, to quote Mr. 
Churchill, ‘ of all the iitstiiutions which have grown up among us 
over the centuries ... the most dettply founded and dearly 
chcrishetl’.’^ British mottarchy d<‘tached from British politics has 
become the link of the Commonwealth of Nations, and the pivot 
of government in a number of co-ordinated countries; it is seen 
to secure, basic continuity in government with a variability un¬ 
equalled under any other system. But in the earlier stages the 
growth of constitutional monarchy was impeded rather than 
aided by ctutscions politieul thought -the ‘odious title’ of Prime 
Minister wtw decried, and the extinction of party prayed for. Even 
now constimticjnal monarchy, though anchored both in the 
thought and aircclit»n of the nation, depends for its smooth work¬ 
ing on the continuanc*! <»f concrete factors by which it was 


Wliat atf tlm hmk of constitiitioM monarchy? A 

Sovereign placed above particj and politics; a Prime MinwtCT 
and Government taking rise from Parliament, and received 
rather than designated by the. Sovereign, yet as ‘H.M. confi¬ 
dential servants’ deriving from the Royal Prerogative that Msen- 
tial executive character which an elected Icgulature could not 
impart to them; anti an unpt)Utical Civil Service whose prm^ 


party-governments, is unaffected by their changes: ^ two 
permanent elements, the Crown and the Civil Service,^mch not 
by chance together left the political arena, supply the framework 
for the free play of parliamentary poUtia and govt^entt. 
Under royal government the sovereign was the undisputea, 
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immediate head ofthc executive; under parliamentary government 

it is the prime minister; but no clear-cut formula is possible for' 
the intervening period of‘mixed government', during wliich the 
direction of government gradttally passed from the sovereign to 
the prime minister by a process that can he logically defined but 
clud®} precise dating. I'he printe minister replaced the sovereign 
as actual head of the executive when the choice of the prime 
minister no longer lay with the soven-ign; the stwreign lost the 
choice when strongly organized, dist'iplined parliiimentary 
parties came into existence; and party discipline depends primarily 
on the degree to which the member depends on the party for his 
seat. The sovereign can keep clear of party politics only so long 
as it is not incumbent on him or her to choose the prime minister. 
Thus constitutional monarchy :ts now nmlei-stood hinges to a 
high degree, on the worktjtg of the modern party system. 

In 1761 not one parliamentary election was determined by 
party, and in 1951 not one constituency returned a non-party 
mem^r. To trace how that change has come abotn will require 
a most thorough knowledge of c<m8tirtjencjrs ;md elections, of 
members and parliaments, and ofconHtiintifmal itleas and realities 
throughout the formative* period; to aeepure that knowledge is 
one of the tasks of the History of Parliament on which we are now 
engaged, and can only be accomplished by a great collective 
effort. In this lecture I propose to set before you tentative out¬ 
line: suggestions rather than conelusioiw. I shall deal mainly with 
the earlier period covered by my f»wn research; still, in a broad 
survey I am bound to travel beyond its lijnits, and I have drawn 
on the help and advice most generously acjfjrded by fellow 
workers hi our field.* 


9 


The king’s business in parliament had at all times to be transacted 
through ministers; and m parliament grew in imjwrtanre, so did 
the minister capable of managing it. Yet under ‘mixed govern¬ 
ment’ even for the securing of parliamentary »uppt»rt royal favour 


* I mime th^ who have ehher givni me unjirtniiTti work m rea«t nr wl» hii« 
directly cfintributed wRgwtiiaw bearing on my tbemr. or illMWrating my 

for melt hell* I am indebted m tVnfew*** A. Attiinall. Mr, Am tkim. Mr, 
M. G, Brock, Mr. I. R, Cbriitk, Mr. Kiutm CSark, Brofmor Norimm Mr. 

il. rtwmb, Mt. R. R. Italg. 

wick, Mm L. h. .Sutherland. Mw Jowi Wake, and IVofomir R«tie« Waboti. 
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and confidence were needed, and as late as 1786, Robert Beatson 
in his Political Index dedicated to Adam Smith, placed the names 
of the It-admg miiiLslcrs under the heading ‘A List of Prime 
Ministers and Favourites, from the accession of King Henry VIII 
to the present dmt;’. I'ht- personal element inevitably determined 
the exact ndation betwi-tai the sovereign and his advisers, and at 
all times there wert; kings who yielded easy assent to ministers or 
deferred to the guidance of favourites; and few more so than 
Gcorg(> III, <!speeially in the first decade of his reign. Horace 
Walpole, accurately informed by his friend H. S. Conway, wrote 
in 1769 th.at (b'orgi* HI ‘never interfered with his Ministere’, but 
‘sei'ined to resign himsi'lf entirely to their conduct for the time’ 
.-a .stat<*ment lionu- out by the king’.s voluminous correspondence 
wherein, as a rule, h(« repciats with approval advice tendered by 
his ministers. He would berome active only when, in Walpole’s 
words, ‘he was to urulii an administrationStill, ‘the King’s 
independency', that is, his right to choose and dismiss ministers, 
was a con.stitutional axiom; and however hard politicians strove 
for oflic<*, fhi-y would, each and all, declare their extreme reluc¬ 
tant* to ent(>r or retain it unh'ss assured of the king’s favour 
willingly accorded. Newcastle in 1759 voiced ‘the most ardent 
wishes’ for the Prince of Wales to succeed ‘in such a situation as 
shall leave hi.s hands fr«*e ... to form his plan of government with 
advantage';* C<*orge (Jrenville claimed to have ‘entered into the 
King's service ... to hinder the law from being indecently and 
unconstitutionally given to him’ -‘to priwent any undue and un¬ 
warrantable force being put upon the Crown’;* and Pitt repeatedly 
declared that hr would not be forced upon the king by parlia¬ 
ment, nttr conte into his service against his consent. When the 
Fox-North Coalition hat! .sueceeded in imposing themselves on 
the king driven to the brink of abdication, Fox, who treated Whig 
‘anti-monarchism as the main principle of the British Constitu¬ 
tion’,* addressed him, on t(> April 1783, in the following terms:® 

Mr. pox hopes that Your Majesty will not think him presumptuous 
or impm|»erly intruding ttfion Your Majesty with professions, if he 
heg» leave most hnmhly to implore Your Majesty to believe that both 
the Duke of Portland and he have nothing so much at heart as to 

^ Iteirr ill, |k 

* If, I 111 7J tinmri in mf m ik of tk Americm Revolution, 
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»tkmfllli ¥<#l. II* lip* M anci itrfi, 

Farri* III mul tlir Trmmim tk R, MsL Soc,, 5tib 
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conduct Your Majesty’s affairs, both with respect to measures and 
to persons, in the manner that may give Your Majesty the most 
satisfaction, and that, whenever Your Xfajesty will be graciously 
pleased to condescend even to hint your inclinations upon any sub¬ 
ject, that it will be the study of Your Majesty's Ministers to show 
how truly sensible they are of Your Mtyesty’s goodness. 

During the next forty years parties wertt gradually shaping in 
parliament, but they did not tt.s yet dominat<.‘ it, and in theory 
relations between king and ministers remained unchanged. *lf 
you do not like us why do yott not turn tts out?’ asked the Duke 
of Wellington of Gtwge IV in July 1821.* And in March 1827 
Stephen Lushington, M.P., Secretary of the Trestsnry, still attri¬ 
buted to the king the alxsolute and unqualified choice of his 
ministers;^ while Canning, in languagt* curiously reminiscent of 
that held by Bute sixty-live yt‘ars earlier, inveighed against aristo¬ 
cratic ‘confi'deracies’, and discoursed on ‘the real vigour of the 
Crown when it choose.s to put forth its own strength’.® 

When in 1834 William IV hatl dismissed the Melbourne 
Government, Peel claimed a ‘fair trial’ for tin* ministers of the 
king’s choice; and its .semblance was emiceded by th<* \Vhig.H who, 
having won the ensuing general election, refrained from a direct 
vote of censure on the Addreta,* As, late jis iH.jb, Wellington and 
Peel, at variance with a majority of their party, harped on their 
position and duties as Ministers of the Crown and declared that, 
were they to stand alone, they would still have ‘to enable Her 
Majesty to meet her Parliament and to carry on the businas of 
the country’. 

I was of the opinion {declarefl Wellington {that the fitmiation of a 
Govornment in which Her Majesty would have ffinlidenee, was of 
much greatar importance than the opiniotii of any indOivIduiiil on 
the Com Lav«, or any other law.. . . 

And Peel, whose ideas of sm indrjjemiem exeeutive similarly 
seemed to hark back to the earicr period, ihu* attempted to define 
hh poddon; 

> T/u Hmy JMhmm (tSso-f,, A. AijWMll, f*. *4?} -m-, atp» tht Jmmtl ttf 
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* S. R. ta Sir Wtii. 96 Marel* iHay: tjims < Hhg IV, 
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I see It over and over again repeated, that I am under a np«n 1 
obligation for holding the great office which I have 
occupy - . that I wa.s placed in that position by a part^ 
not under an obligation to any man, or to any body of mm for'i 

compelled ... to umU:rgo the o0icial dutii and laS 
have undertaken. . . . labour which I 

And next: 

I have .served four Sovereigns_I served .u n 

eigns at rritical times and in critical circumstanc^ Ld 
there w,is but . . . me. reward which I desired . . . namely the 
simple acknowledgniem, on their part, that I had beenT il’ 
loyal ami laithfii! Minister. . . . ^ 

To tlm pi,n.,-li morlod ll.ut llio ,„ec„ would uover have called 

on Peel m 1841 luid he imt placed himself, as he said at tluu r a 
of the Gentlemen of Pnglantl 

I say fermtinurd Disraeli} it i.H niterly impossible to carry on vour 
Parhamentary <.o„stm.tion except by political parties 
must be di.stim*t pnneiples as lines of conduct adopted b^pSiUc 

Above all, maintain the line of demarcation between parties- for 
It IS only by mamtammg the independence of party that yo^cm 

Here ilien were two conceptions of the ministen’ relations to 
Cmwn ttiKl Party: one relltctSng the past but still adducible 
without patent alwiirtlity; the other, much more in harmonv 
with the realities which then were shaping, and which once 
shaped, were soon to be mistaken for primordial elements of the 
Bntiih Itir pjisf and tlie future, capable of neat 

defimtion, mipitifieil on a period of mixed chwacter, first, by a 
thforctipd carry over, and next, by historical antedating. As a 
rttiilti tiy fi fptiitilr dfeif'iftiiiii tci cjiicite Mr, Sedgwick^s snmmiiiR 
upj George HI ‘has been represented as having endeavoured to 
*"* ''’*’*'" ** **** ‘*“*^*’* anticipated Qjicen 


According to ttmtemporariet the complex syjtcm of the ‘mixed 
form of goverwneni’ eombined ‘by skilful division of power’ the 
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best of the monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy; and it was 
viewed by them with pride and satisfaction. Mechanically 
minded and with a bent towards the ingenious, they relished its 
‘checks and controls’, and the ‘mutual watchfulness and jealousy’ 
which its delicate balance demanded from all concerned; and 
they cherished a constitution which safeguarded their rights and 
freedoms when ‘in almost every other nation of Europe’ public 
liberty was ‘extremely upon the decline .* (»eorge HI, that much 
maligned monarch, was truly representative wlum, abhorring 
both ‘despotism’ and ‘anarchy', he extolled ‘the beauty, excel¬ 
lence and perfection of the British constittuion as by law estab¬ 
lished’* What was bound to escape contemporaries was the 
insoluble contradictions of a political system which, incongruously, 
associated a royal executive with parliami-ntary struggles for oRke. 
Yet the two had to c.o«‘xist in an organic transition from royal to 
parliamentary government. 

A parEamentary rt^ime is based on the unhimlered alternating 
of party-governments. But whih‘ contemling party leaders can 
in turn fill the office of prime minister, how could the king freely 
pass from the one side to the other, and in turn captain opposite 
teams? It was far more romonant with his position to try to heal 
‘the unhappy divisions that subsist between men* and form an 
administration from ‘the best of .ill parties' than to quit ‘one set 
of men for another’. Gould he give up with unconcern the 
ministers whom he had chosen an<l upheld, anti in whose actiora 
and policy he had participated? In i 77 ‘) »* for 

him to stipulate that on a diange of government past measures 
should ‘be treated with proper re.s|H*ft’ and that ‘no blame be 
laid* oni thrim* Afid Iifft i* I'laivf lint his 

position: ‘1 have no wWi but for the prosperity of my Dominiom 
therefore must look on all who will not heartily assist me jw bad 
men as well as ungrateful subjects.’ And on another iM:ct0ion: 

. whilst I have no wish but for the gooti and prosperity t*ty 
country, it is impossible that the nation sliall not stand by me, if 
they will not, they shall have another King.’* lie did not think m 
terms of partitas; but their existence prevented the king, while he 
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remained the actual head of the executive, from an un¬ 

divided nation. 

Yet it was impossible to eliminate party from parEament: an 
assembly whose, leaders contend for office and power was bound 
to split into factions divided by personal animosities and trying 
to pre.scrvc their identity and coherence in and out of office. Con¬ 
sequently when in office they laid themselves open to the accusa¬ 
tion of monopolizing power and of‘keeping the K'ing ffi fetters’; 
in opposition, of distressing the government with intention to 
‘storm the Closet’ and force themselves, unconstitutionaUy, on 
the king. No consistent defence of parties was possible under the 
‘mixed form of government’, and this undoubtedly retarded their 
development and consolidation. To BoEngbroke parties when 
based on a ‘difference of principles and designs’ were ‘misfor¬ 
tune enough’, but if continued without it an even greater mis¬ 
fortune, for then they were mere ‘instruments of private ambition’.i 
David Hume denounc<*d them as subversive of government and 
begetting ‘the fiercest animosities’ among feUow citizens; but he 
next conceded that to ‘abolish all distinctions of party may not 
be practicable, perhaps not desirable, in a free government’.* 
Burke scjuarely contended that party-divisions were, for good or 
evil, ‘things inseparable from free government’; and in his well- 
known etiology of party as a union of men endeavouring to 
promote the n.ational interest on a common principle, gave a fore¬ 
cast of p*arEamentary government. Men so connected, he wrote, 
must strive ‘ to carry their common plan into execution with aU 
the power and authority of the State*; in forming an administra¬ 
tion give ‘their party preference in aE things’; and not ‘accept 
any offers of |»wer in which the whole body is not included’.® 
While profewing adherence to the Revolution Settlement, by 
implication he eliminated the rights of the Crown, and obEquely 
argued that in fact the royal executive had ceased to exist, re¬ 
placed by the monstrous contraption of a cabal set on separating 
‘the Court from Administration’. The ‘double Cabinet’, a pro¬ 
duct of Burke’s fertEe, discHdered, and maEgnant imagination, 
long bedevilled hb own party and their spiritual descendants. 

That the House of Commons might ultimately ‘engross the 
whole power of the constitution’, wiwtmg the executive from the 
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Crown, was apprehended by Hume. How then could they be 
‘confined within the proper limits?’ 

I answer [wrote Hume] that the interest of the body is here re¬ 
strained by that of the individuals-The Crmvn has so many 

offices at its disposal, that, when .misted by the honest and disin¬ 
terested part of the House, it will always command the resolutions 
of the whole so far, at least, as to preserve the antient constitution 

from danger. 

He thus discerned within the House itself the main obstacle 
to parliamentary government: a majority of its tnembers were as 
yet by their ideas, interest, and pursuits tmfitted for a .sy.stem of 
party politics. 

4 

Parliamentary struggles for office necessarily pnwiuce a diehrttomy 
of‘ins’ and ‘outs’; and two party nattws were current .since the 
last quarter of tlu: seventeenth rentttry: henr<‘ in retrospect the 
appearances ofa two-party sy-stem. In reality three broad divi.siotis, 
based on type and not on party, c.in be distinguishei! in the 
eighteenth-century House of C*nmm<ui8: on the one side were the 
foilowers of Court and Administratitut, the ‘plac.cjnen’, fm 
excellme a group of permanent ‘ttts’; cm the opposite side, the 
independent country gentlemen, of their <‘wn cdtoiee permanent 
‘outs’; and in between, occupying as it Wf're the centre of the 
arena, and focusing upon themstdves the aitenfituj c»f the public 
and of history, stood the political fju'tions contending fiir jiower, 
the forerunners of parliamentary government hiised on a party 
system. Though distinct, these groups were not sharply separated; 
wdc borderlands interveneti between them, in which hetero¬ 
geneous types moved to and fro. 

The Court and Administratirm party was a i omposite, difieren- 
tiated body; but commoti to them all was a basic readiness to 
support any minister of the king s choice: even in their parlia¬ 
mentary capacity they professed direct political allegiance to the 
er on a tradititmal semi-feudal, or on a timeless civil- 
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was that whether they were ereat nnblf.mA« « 

nf an T.dmini<!tr-it;v(' tvr.A j o^iemen, or minor ministers 

ot an administrativt type, or hard-worbng officials or nnUrir-^i 

parasu,-,. they tned through a direct neam with the CWn to 
tocurc permanency of employment: wherein dtey were, bra.^^ 
large eueeeesiul A tlnrd common feature. indu«d by 
sdection and mherent m the character of the group, wL teto 
memhera did not play for the highest poUtieal priaS peem of the 
first rank and great wealth and desirous of making a figure in Z 
country or great oratom or statesmen in either Home. wo“d 
wdlmgh automaocally move into the centre of the arena and 
take their place among the leaden of political factions. 

Here arc examples of non-political groups in Court and Ad- 
nainistraiioii* 1 he Brudenclls were in the second half of the eie*h 
teenth century prominent at Court, and although they invariaWv 
had two, and mostly three, peerages, and at least four seats in the 
Commons- I do not think’, says their historian, Miss Joan 
Wake, that they were ever much interested in politics The 
Secretaries of the Admiralty were civil servants with expert 
technical knowledge, and though from Pepys to Croker they sat 
in parliament, in the eighteenth century not one went out on a 
change of government. Croker resigned with WeUington in iScio- 
‘ till our own day he wrote in 1857, ‘ the Secretary was not looked 
upon as a political officer, did not change with ministries, and took 
no part in political debate’.® The Secretaries of the Treasury 
forerunners inkr alia of the modern Parliamentary Whips, were 
civil servants concerned in the management of the House of 
Commons. In 1742, the Duke of Bedford took it for granted that 
Walpole's Secretary of the Treasury, John Scrope, would be dis¬ 
missed, ‘thmtigfi whose hands such sums of money have passed, 
and who refused to give any answer to the Secret Committee 
about those dark transactions... .* 


.. . what your (Jr.ire niciitiom is absolutely impracticable [replied 
Puheiieyl. Mr. .Scrope is the only man I know, that thoroughly 
understands the husincja of the IVcasury, and is versed in drawing 
money hilh. On this foundation he stands secure, and is as im- 
movalile as a rock. ...» 
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When in May 1765 the king was obliged to take back the Gren¬ 
villes, they meant to exact explanations from soin<* Members of 
Parliament who held quasi-civil service prxsts and of whose attach¬ 
ment they felt uncertain; but they dropped this design when told 
by one of them that 

he would faithfully support the arlministration of which he was a 
part but that he would on no comideratiun combine with any body 
of subjects against the undoubtcti right of the Grown to name its 
own officen!.. . ,* 

And in 1827 J. <1. Henics, M.P., Secretary of the Treasury, thus 
defined his position:* 

I am punning iny own laborious vocation. ... I am not in the 
following of any party. My InisineM is with the public interests and 
my duty to promote the King's service wherever I am cmpltjyed. 

Horace Walpok admitted tlwt among the ‘IVeasury* Jesuits’, as 
he called them, were ‘some of the ablest mejs in the Howe of 
Commons, as Elliot, Dyson, Martin, and Jenkiason’; yet he 
ascribed to 'secret influrnre’ their etmtiimance in ofiice ‘through 
every Administration’, and echoed Burke itt calling them ‘the 
Cabinet that governed the Cabinet’.* 

Whether a post was held by quasi-civil sen.*iee tenure often 
depended on its holder. Lord Barrington, M.P., ttever out of 
employment between 1746 and «778, w;i* nineteen years at the 
War Office under Newcastle, Devonshire, RtH kingltam, Chat¬ 
ham, Grafton, and North; but Henry Fox ii.s Herretary at War 
was a front-rank politician. Soame Jetiyns, a litterateur of dis- 
dnetion and with gfXKi connexions, held the j««t of a I^rd of 
Tradse fiom 1755 dll he left parfiament in 1780; for Charles 
Townshend it was the first step in his jjolitirai career. The char¬ 
acter of Court offices was even more tincertuin: Ia>rd Hcrtfoid, 
the head of an eminently political family, who between 1751 and 
1766 had been I.a)rd of the Bedchamber, Amb;i«ador to Paris, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Imrtl Steward, and then from 1766 
onwards, Ix>rd Chamberlain, wrote to the king on t he fall of the 
North Administradon: 'Let me ... as a personal servant to your 

^ Fr0i» Oitet Ellfefi «f ite €fm% «if lr|#f Jwii: MHi* at 

Mini© Howie, voL vfi, %; fiuin |#t ilr FAprii, 

ff, itt N* S. Jiicitr, p, 

• J. C, Hfiri® to Sir W«, EoliSt«i| fetirttarf tia|* 0/ Mk$ ikmgt IFi 
'vdl, il* 

* Horace Walpolr, Mimk$^ mi. li, p* ati; vol. 1% |i|t, 
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Majesty, not be involved with Ministers to whom I have never 
belonged. .. 

Not to belong to Ministers’ was sometimes raised to the level 
of a principle. Harry, sixth Duke of Bolton, early in the reign of 
George III .sided with the Opposition and rejoined them in 1770- 
but on succeeding to the dukedom in July 1765, declared that in 
future 

his attachment sluill be to the Crown only—that he sees how con¬ 
temptible, and weak it is for a peer of England independent as he is 
and with a great estate, to be dragged along in the suite of any 
private man or set of men whatever; and to become the mean instru¬ 
ment of their views, their faction, or ambition. 

And Lord Egmont declared in the Cabinet on i May 1766: 

. that I had no predilection for this or that set of men—that 
my finst duty was to Your Majesty.’ Or again, in January 1783, 
Lord Hood, wluui put up in his absence as candidate for West¬ 
minster, wrote that though he had no ambition for a seat in the 
House of Commons, he would accept, but would then ‘studiously 
steer dear ... of ail suspicion of being a party man... for or 
against th«* Minister’, as he thought this ‘unbecoming a military 
servant of the King’.* 

To .suttt up: so long as government was truly the king’s own 
busintM, and the king’s permanent servants could sit in parlia¬ 
ment, there was nothing reprehensible or illogical in members 
refusing, from legitimate interest or on grounds of conscience, to 
commit thejnsdves to parties and leaders. 


5 

ITie country gentlemen (and certain urban counterparts of 
theirs)* were the very antithesis of the Court party. Their watch¬ 
word was independence: attachment to the Crown but no obliga¬ 
tions to ministers. I'hey entered the House with a sense of duty to 
the public; their ambition was primacy in their own ‘country’ 
attwted by being du»en parfiamentary representatives for their 

* F^rir^ir, rif., ¥til, i, p, tt7, M(h I^^rdi Hartford to the King, 3 April 17812 
Cmklaiffl kf ilir ffliitir m ijik); voL i, p. 138, No. 134, Egmont to the King, 12 July 
*7%i p* N©. 3C14, imw to tame, 2 May 1766; voL vi, p. 209, No. 4062, 

IrfOnl lit Jftiiiiary 17%. 

• Mm likr Jolin Itawiaril «r Willkin Bi«lford**“rich business men not seeking 
pvcrititiffti rottirACii Imt repKMfit»tiv« the indqpmdmt business community. 
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county or some respcctabl** IjorwjRhs (or <>ls<* thry sat for com¬ 
plete pfjckrt borouKhs of tln-ir own, pvrf.-raljly withmii voters for 
whom favours might have to he obtained from .Viministration). ' 
Office, honours, or profits might have impaired rather than 
raised their standing;’ the sovcrrigti liad thrr<’h»re little occasion 
to disappoint them, or the minister to reward them; and they 
were treated with the respect due to the imh-pemh-m part they 
played. They were eritiral of hn.meial »*xtravag.im e <in Court, 
sinecures, or 011 e(«tiy (and unnecessary) wars; ami they were 
suspicious, or even tanitemptumw, of the ways of fottrtiers and 
politicians; they loathed government loatrarfors and [Ktnsioncn 
in the House the locusts that tlrvourrd the iaml (ax and were 
easily roused against them. Ihit not playing for oihte, they wen- 
not bound to factions; when on iv February ty ji the t )ppjisiti<ju 
Whigs moved for Walpole's di;mijv;al uy tnuniry gentlemen 
normally its ttpposiihm to him vfitetl against the mmioti, while 
44 left the Hmtsr.* 

Governor Pitt wrote to hk son on jannary 1703:® 

If you arc in Parliament, show youi.wU' ojt all oera;tifUis a good 
Er»glishman, iind a faithful servant to your rountry. . . , Avoid j 
faction, and never enter the iioir.r p»e.p.iv,rvird; but atiend dili- i 
gently to the debate, and vote at«f.r*htig to your ro!r.i’ieiu'e ami not 
for any sinister eml whalevri. t hatl rather wr ,my thihl of mine 
want than have him get his Stre.ni by vt.ting in (he Hoe. r tjf Com¬ 
mons. 

About 1745 the story was told* that a peerage hatl Ijerti offered 
to Sir Waikin Williams Wymt (Af.P. fbr County HetiWgh from 
1722 till Ills death in I74»|); 

... his atawer was ifoit as .w His XlajestyS Ministen iicicd for 
the good of their cwrtntry, he was willing l«t etanent to anything; he 

* Will* reganl i« tl»e jmwtOsai }w4 (<v r)*e t.f rJtr ttinf. 

reenth feotury: iwnierwt^ b*<l )*e>-u tntJrtmt t.v I’ai m 

ami sf'fitt to hitve (tmVf »*« XMVrmtier tSU, 

lawd Iiwr|*tJtjl, bavitig tej»r««r»tb »te‘-ate4 U:r >4 »*nl» ifte f^tnee 

Rernt, wrote i.» K. WillifahTO. .M t*. tim m .a4o »lr i^tuttwr wilbin 

rcaunnaWe htwaitl*, it w« nrrp*wify 1*» trt,.,.* ij,r- »«(<(« *4 every 

country gendemaii, whatever hi* liimnr ur and e»astiute new iieeraip 

‘either to prr»*it» wl>« (tad elaiwa m t?»e ffwatet *4 jwtt'fii «efvu nflw iai «f in 
the fieltl *,«‘wlw were alnwly St »t«« h *a te-e**' ■ C . 

* Rev. H. Rtwifh li» Rev, IJr. ikmh, ii.d., f«,e. 0 / At Hd^t MWM 

¥#l* III* pfii 

* ILM*Cl» FmhMm Mtf,, wi l» ii» 

* li.M.C.. flmtimm MSS., v.»l, tii, p. iv. Lmi mmm t» tm Mm. Ut4 
dwn, H,d.: ‘‘nito I (w«! fmn Bm Waller hUgini*» mi, wh«» lw»«t •« l'r*a» }.»»lather.' 
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thanked His Majesty for the Earldom he had sent him, but that he 
was very well content with the honours he had and was resolved to 
live and die Sir Watkin. “ 

And th(‘ boa,st of th<^ typical country gentleman was that he was 
neitluT- the minion of Administration nor the tool of faction. 

Originally the country gentlemen tried to exclude all office¬ 
holders from tin; Hottse; their failure left the door open for parlia¬ 
mentary goyt;rnmcnt. But ;is a rule they practised what they had 
preached it wotdd havi' bt;en a handicap for a knight of the 
.shire, relying <m th<; support of the country gentlemen, to hold 
office (tr to luive received personal favours from government: in 
1830 Sir 'rhoma.s CocK-h, M.P. for Suffolk 1806-30, had to 
excuses on the hustings for having solicited a Grown living for 
his .son.’ Befttre about 1830 even ‘too marked a party line’ was 
apt to bt‘ considered incompatible with true independence; in 
i8oG, W. R. Cartwright (M.P. for Northamptonshire 1797-1830) 
was rritirizerl for having consistently supported Pitt when ‘a 
Knight of the Shire should vote as an individual and not as a 
party man’.® In a .speech in parliament, on 21 January 1819, 
Sir Cetirge Sim lair, M.P. for Caithness, thus defined the attitude 
of the country gentlemen:® 

. . . neither to witfihold entirely their confidence from Government, 
nor implicitly to sanction their proceedings; sometimes to oppose 
their meastires, btit inwer to impeach their motives—to combine 
political cantlour with constitutional vigilance—rather predisposed 
to ajtprove than pretleterraincd to condemn; resolved to favour but 
iK»t to flatter; to eontroni, hut not to anbarrass. 

And h<; rightly atkh'd: 

t am well aware that no individual is more obnoxious to both 
parties than one whft will nt>t absolutely bind himself to either. 

Thui the country gentlemen had this in common with the 
Ctrtirl gn*up that they too, though for widely different reasons, 
reftweti lt> be tied (tt parliamenttiry parties and leaders; further, 
that they alsi* were neither orators nor leaders; for again, any 
omr of them who rose tt> .such pre-eminence, automatically 
joined the poliiit iatw in the central arena. 

Ckfmmk, 14 Aiifiwt 

E» il MtfkitmfmmMn Cmmif Ekdmm and Ekctkmmng, 1695-1832, 

p, fp, ^ Maks, voL 3ocxk, cob. 55-9. 
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Little needs to he said alioiif the ..oi iMndii'.a. fiinorical fi^ura 
amoHK the politieians: !he^e ^u-re the inrn wfi-i pinr,! f,tr the 
highest pri/.es, for <Hihi?i«i pou; .u,4 lie* (omhi. i of ihr king’s 
business in administration and p.trJnsinens. ft \v,o in their j>owcr 
to procure ease to the kimt’s .dfoo. inj'.irh .ntrul, or u, ohstnict 
them; (hey eould therefore < Inm *iir Un-r’’- taomi. asid in a erisis 
compel it.*But who were the i.oik .md tih' of fh.r poljii* ,j1 factions? 
In the fust place the r«laiiv»„ hinid... and d» p'-nd.iiu, of great 
peers u.s«al!y returned for a*.it*, a’ de-ir rhat-o.il; and ju-ju, the 
political folIrHvim; of (oiimioii'-! v.ho .otdd .i-pjrr to th** fjighest 
offices and hunt .w equals widj tie* oligar. hi* .4 rionio. lint these 
followers, in search of pla« «•, or proju th-l noi ditiia i .vniially 
from the minor miniaers or pohm .4 par.idtri of ihe Court party. 
In fart, the same men are Piund .st t,ai)'eo ihiw, on ciihiT skle 
of the fetiee, atid happiest Avion ilsere voo no fnitv’: when their 
group was so firmly rstahlidicd in oifi. e that ii i >mh{ hardlv be 
distinguished from the Coma pajiv. 

Though these were three main groups in the eighteenth- 
century' House of ComtJioijc, in a. »i*<a th'-re .<mW hr hut two: 
the ayes and the mtes, the C.ivernmrm p.irtv and the t)ip|«>}ii- 
tion--whirh fact has rrinfi'r. rd the ileludon of a two-party 
system. The Gttvernmeuf side tv.r, invariablv a iuistti'Ut of the 
Court party with a group of je4iiiu,a»'.; m tlu- attractive force 
of Crrwn patronage was added the }«4iii*al ability of parlia¬ 
mentary leadent. When the dhoilnti.ai .4 the Ut\t H<»kingham 
Adminktration seetned inunita-uJ in jaiiuaiy t7«4», memhera 
forming the core taf tlie i»liu iaS tpotq?, in a '.urvry of the politiciil 
scene, thus tirsrrihed their own |Mwjsjo!j;‘ 

Those who haw always hhhetto a«ir.! up.,n the vie prinriplerf 
attadimwil to thr Grown. 1 hii sc dir tu.m tmmr'tmn, Ittuly 

and would on trial Ice faind vofie ieoJ to »-urv on die poWtek hmi- 
ntm thetmelvrs if there was anv |wivoj» s»* a, i. ept t.S’ a Xlitiiaetud 
office at the head of them. ai>4 thn si, all they want, 

In other rvords, the CI«mri could supply iiumhrj*« and workers 
but iKtt {tolitkal leaders and a paj'hamrtuaiy fayadr fur this to 
lyfifi it had to ttirn to the Rockins^haw*;, or the tirrnidles and 
Bedfords, or to Cllatliriiii* wlini tlir Ir^wlitin mm 
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the king’s choice-Bute in 1762, Chatham in 1766, North in 1770 
or Pitt in December 1783-the king had often to accept some 
ministers (hsph-asing to himself. But when his relations with the 
dominant political group were distant or uncertain, he would try 
to introduce into the Cabinet some ministers of his own- thus 
Northington and Egmont entered the Grenville and the first 
Rockingham Administration, and Thurlow those of RocHngham 
and Sln'lburne in i7{!2-3; and it gave rise to comment in March 
17B3 wh«-n the king wa.s not allowed a single member of his own 
choice in the Coalition Government.^ The theory of the Cabinet 
as a Joint bo«ud of king s men and politicians was, unconsciously, 
formulated by Horace Walpole when the Duke of Richmond, in 
discussing Cabinet reconstruction in 1767, objected to Camden 
becaus!! he ‘would be the King’s’—T asked’, writes Walpole, 
‘if they expected that every man should depend on King Rocking¬ 
ham, and nobody on King George.’® 

Wlu*n a Fir-st Minister was known to enjoy the favour of the 
king, the Court party would naturally adhere to him; and every 
group of politici.ms in power tried to fill places at Court, admini¬ 
strative poKt.s, and .seats in government boroughs with their own 
men; the.se, if their group long continued in office, would per¬ 
meate the Court party and coalesce with it. But if then a separa¬ 
tion supervened, it n:mained to be seen how much government 
property the politiri!m.s would get away with—places for life, 
reversions, ptiriisimentary scats, etc.—and how many firiends, 
gluetl to the fWi-pots, they would have to part with. Moreover, 
men who had long ‘upheld the rights of the Grown’, condemning 
‘formed opposition’ t« factious and disrespectful to the king, 
fouiul it difficult to enter it themselves: as was seen in the case of 
Newcastle In 176a, and of Wellington in 1830.® 

In normal cin-uiastances the king’s authority and support 
were sufficient to keep the average group of politicians in office, 
but no govofnment could survive for long if either the king or 
public opinion turniti definitely aganst them. Between 1742 and 
1838 the eonmry genthunen and tificir city counterparts increas¬ 
ingly became the spokesmen and indicator of public opinion; 
and that group, about a hundred strong, when solid would carry 
with h a got»d many men of its own type and class but of less 

» Hurai e Watjifik, iMt jfmrnalf, vt>l. II, p. 500. 

* Htjf.ur Wnlpiilc, Mmmm, vol. iii, p. 47. 

» See •/Ai-w IMf Mmtmth Vmtu^ Dkrm, ed. by A. Aspmall, Introduction, p. xxxvr 
‘WrllinHUrtt vsif! tlwt tir* rould rwjt bear the idea of being in opposition: he did not 
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pronounced independence and nonnaliy voting witli the Court or 
JIdth political groups. Wh<‘n in i7«M, wer (.eneral Warrants, a 
great many of the country gentlemen voted with the Opposition, 
the Government was in serious danger.* When in February 1781, 

out of 80 English knights <.f the shire w.-re listetl by John 
Robinson Secretary of lh«r IVeastuT, as opposition,® the end was 
near- and when on iB Nfarrh 1782, 'I homas Grosvennr informed 
North ‘in his own name, and in those of some other country 
gentlemen’ that they would withdraw their support from his 
Government, its fate was sealetl. Even members of the Court party 
were now breaking away, or at least absenting themselves from 
the House: some from conviction, others from caution. When 
Wellington was defeati’d <'tu if) November only 15 out of 

82 English county members voted for him .md ,jp against; and 
in 1831 ‘only six . . - English county-members itt the new Home 

wereanti-Reformers’.® ... 

Unengaged in struggles for oflice, the mrlepettdettl rmmtry 
gentlemen were a retarding element in tlie growth of parlia¬ 
mentary government, btit the ch.trf,e ofiavourittg ‘premg.ttiye’, 
sometinH*8 levelled ag.tinst them, was .e* tun orrelaietl ft* political 
realities as were their own .ttiempts at M.iiHirtietive .mirm for 
instance in the tonftwitm aiier the tall **1 X»ufh, when the weight 
of the independent members was felt more titan ttmlrr stable 
condition*. 'Dim early in 178,1. yH^tnembers die _ St. Albans 
Tavern group ■ '-endeavoured 10 * ontrive a ie« t»iM ihati**n brtwetn 
Pitt and Fox and a ttt.»lit»f>n width w.w probably desired by 
neither, and least of all by the kitie; f«» thew cotmtry genilrmm 
party wrangles were meantiiRlrv,, ,»wl.»iiuEata e il likely to bring 
on the dkwhition of a parli.imrnt whith h.el run only half its 
course. Another, even m«»re naive. m<»ve in lyUfi h set birth in a 
circular* emiorsed by :io Lord- ami G.»tmnonen. tn this ‘such 
Members of the two’Houses .t> boW ibem;.r}vev independent of, 
and unctmnerted with, the pariiev that now exist, anti are desirous 
of contributing their best rndr.ivourv ui pronrotr the general 
interest* of the Cmintry’, were if}vite*|, while n«*t eonvkieriiig 
them*elve.s ‘under any restraint, 01 tied down to follow the senti¬ 
ments of the ma|ority to * act in tmivon w uh r.n h other* And here 
is the ‘analysis of the llmwe of f lomnems* given in the circular: 

' .See my Umk, ffigkaJ m li>t At* ‘■/tiv jt 

* AlrrKiivntity 

» See Thnt Fmh ,\mktxJ!h tHMn. frttrr4urw-«„ fP ♦«*"-*■«** 

* llif rwtiiwii I#44r4 m Mi IlrtMO 

Cliii.r, <5M«nlMr4 
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1. Party of the Grown .i 8 ^ 

This party inclndcs all those who would probably 
snppfirt his Majesty's Government under any 
Minister, not peculiarly unpopular. 

2 . The Party attached to Mr. Pitt ... 52 

Of this party were there a new Parliament," and 
Mr. F. no longer Minister, not above twenty 
would he rettirned. 

3 . DetarJifd Parties stipporting the present Adminis- 

tration 

1. Mr. Dnndas ...... 10 

2 . Ivlarc|iiis of Lansdowne .... 9 

Earl of Lonsdale ..... 9 

4 * East Indians .15 

4 . The isidepcTidfiit or unconnected Members of the 

House ....... [io8]i 

Of this body erf men about forty have united to- 
grtlirr, in cfuijunction with some members of the 
lliiiwc of Peers in order to form a third party 
for the piirpcwe of preventing the Crown from 
lieirig urn niwrh in the power of either of the two 
other parties who arc contending for tine govern¬ 
ment of the country^ and who (were it really 
iifresiary) might with the assistance of the 
CJrciwii, undertake to make up an administration 
to the exclusion both of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, 
and of their atilicrcnts. 

5 . llie OppiiMtion to the present Administxatiion 

I. The Party atmehed to Mr. Fox . . 138 

a. Reiiiiia«t» of North^s Party . . 17 

6 . Ahsentrfs and Neutrals * - * * * ' ^4 

The n«ma of Whig and Tory do not appear in this list, nor in 
any other compiled in those years; nor have I used them so far 
in this lecture, for they explain little, but require a good deal of 
expMmng. 


7 

Whig and lory were ‘denominations’—names and cree^— 
which covered enduring typo moulded by deeply ingraine 
differences in temperament and outlook. But when was a cie^ 
party division covered by them? Even before 17^4 sooi® sc 0 a 
* 11ir k n*»l Ktvoi t«?re, but lower <towi to a summary 1“* of 
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HOW discern merely a nund»er r>f ^*roij|vi and enimexjtms of a 
Tory or a Whig hue, or *.f un< erj.iiii cnlouriie.r; for hardly ever 
was there anytltiug like straight party vntiiig, Ahotu the middle 
of the century the names were rlepre* ated. deserilird as mn-worn 
and meaningless, and yet they were tiM'd; for names there mmt 
be in a political ditholomy, even if tledr ineaiiiju; is nneertain 
and their uset mWeading, In parliatneiti n-en tiiuler the first two 
Georges disaffected Whigs stipplird the m«r,f insetei.ae leaders 
of the Opposition and most of its vntitnrareugjh. lint itt a goad 
many ermstitneneies the natties of Wltig and I'oiy still corre¬ 
sponded to real divi-aoie;: partly prrhap's br«aij'.e fra! fartiom 
could hardly have been denoin! as ‘Governnuatt* ami ‘Opposi- 
titni't anti partly heeau;e tfie tnrt-.j rtidtaitiy diraittetion between 
'lory and Whig -High G.hnrrh verMc. low (:!mr* h and Dissetit 
retained rnttre vitality am! sigitiheanee in |o( a! -itruEyiet than at 
Westminster. 

A ruling grtiup will alw.iyt try to place it', opponejin; nmler a 
ban, atid the natural tonvtjuemT of the prai tier of Walpole and 
the Frlluims was that an>«me who widwd to play at p« 4 ttic 8 and 
for office, adr»pted the natiir iif U'liii;: tlie I'inrlirs Seymours, 
Legges, Leveson-Ciowers, Wyndham-s 1 ‘oxfo, etc. In f.iet t»y tyfjo 
everytme. at Gourl, in oflicr. attd in the uatlre airna was a Whig, 
while the nasiie of'rt»ries. by a prin'r.r/i of nattsral srlretion, was 
left to the residmnn who did not mtrr pidiiies in pnr-atii oftdhee, 
honours, or profits, that is. t«» ilie country geiitlrttirn .mil to the 
forerunners of urban ratlifah. 

I'he nomenclature, tw funljer devrloprcl in the fust ileradr of 
George Ill's reign, » corrertlv fit.uini by ibaate Walpole in a 
pnasage of his Mnnmif*', penned late it> r/oH. or tje.re |tro!»ah!y 
in lyfoi:* ‘The btdy «>!The < btpodtjoit’, !ir -.as;;. ‘Mill called forlf 
Whig,* an appellation rather dropped than dt‘.rla»mrd j»y _ihe 
(fourt”; ‘the real Tories still adhned lo ihrir ohniiiiinctiiins 
... and flurtuated an.ortlini; ;w they r^terntnl partiadar chiefs 
nt)t of their Cfinnexitm .. . b»n 'their whole .catduct rvan tom- 
prised in silent voles . .Thiti Walpole knew' the tlisfertawc 
between ’real Tories' and flie Gourt Whitn who had bemtne the 
‘Tories’ of Opjwsition Whig panijdilrtrers; but a*, he hatniually 
flavours accurate perrepifijMs with rurrent »ant, a l«*oin»*te, 
addetl in the lyBo’s, emphatically as'trrts that Lord North ‘was a 
'I'ory Alwntt the same time Burke, in a letter ctf i>-j I lecemlrr t 
tiescribrs the phalanx of t;pt f/* plarrmen ami plavr-hutiters 
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ranged behind North to secure the survival of places, refers 
'to tht'in as ‘the laxly, which for want of another name] I call 
Lord North’s’; and thc>n .adds: ‘I ought to have excepted out 
of the profligates of Lord North’s corps five or six Tories who act 
on principle, such as it is.’i Less than two months later, the 
Rockinghams formed a coalition with the ‘profligates’ by con¬ 
ceding tn them that nothing more should be done ‘about the 
rediuiion of the iuflueure of the Grown’ by economical reform. 

Who were now the ‘Tories’? The younger Pitt never used the 
nauu* and aft«‘r his ileath his .succi'ssors went merely by that of 
‘ Mr. Pitt’s friends' (apparently George Canning was the only one 
who occasionally called himself a ‘'Lory’). On 5 October 1809 , 
Perceval wrote to Lord Melville:'^ 

Our Parly's strcnf*!h, <!ismembm;cl as we are by Canning’s and 
Castleir.ujh'n’iep.iraiionfromus . . . has lost its principle of cohesion. 
\Ve are no lomoT the sole rt‘presentatives of Mr. Pitt. The magic 
of th.a n.ime is in a meat flegrec; dissolved, and the principle on 
which w»' nniftt most rely to k«*<^p us together, and give us the assis¬ 
tance of iloatinv 'ifiength, is the public sentiment of loyalty and 
atf.u'htneiil to the Ring, Among the independent part of the House, 
the country I'.entiemen, tiie representatives of popular boroughs, we 
shall find onr s.iviug sirejtgth or our destruction. 


In short: here is once umre the basic structure of eighteenth- 
century p.irli.unetilary ptditirs, with increased regard for the 
ctHuitry genilejiirn but no irac.e ttf a two-party system, or at all of 
party itt the tttodern seme; and the group which in 1760 went by 
the n.mie of Tories, a generation later is referred to simply as 
‘iudepeuflent toimlry gentlemen’, the name of Tory being 
practically in abeyance. It is the history of those party names, 
and how they were applied, which calls for careful study free of 
conru'iion be?wren names and nralities, or rather between the 
diireritig te,dities wlih h the same names were rnade to cover; 
atul next th** history tnust be traced of party realities as shaped 
by inter,ution between the constituencus and the House of 
Ctimmonw Ninrteemb-eentury parliamentary historians now 
seem avteeil iti tleferririg the fid! emergence of the modern party 
till after the .Heroin! Refitrm Bill: what preceded it were inter- 
iiirfii.iry itiriiDi wlik'li iliHtild not l)€ treated aixachroixistically in 
terms of a burr age. 
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With regard to the second half f>f the eigltlrenth eentiiry, the 
idea of party conducive to parh.unrniaty >;ovrnmirnt k usually 
linked up with the Wliigs; which, for wliat if is tvorfh, is a matter 
of nomenclature rather than of idrolouy; she politici.ms, and not 
the Court group or the indep«’ndeitf cnniifiy iienflrmen, were the 
party-forming clement, and fhr' politit iatri c.dlrd themselves 
Whigs. But among the poliiici.ms the atiimde to w«v»’reign and 
party did not dejK'nd on the tlrgree r,r their Whiue.ery: thrse who 
enjoyed the favour of the Crown, .»nd c«uh s* ed with the Cmirt 
party, were natiirally less of a pany-formim; rlement than those 
in disfavour, or uncertain of royal Mipptiri. who had therefore 
to rely primarily on parliament anr! ‘irc k so Sotm their loliowing 
into a coherent party. This was spn j.dly true of political sirouf^ 
which had forced thmnselves cm titr ling: tlie thesaillrs .tfipr 
September 17%, the Rftrkitij'hajjts in and the Coalitimi in 

The fourth Duke of Devondnre, the ‘prim r < 4 ' the Whigs’, 
was in every way an cmtsianding pervonahiy aiuojig tltem; dig. 
interested ami genermw, hr aiietl frotn a ra-joe of duty htit ac¬ 
cording to the canons c»f the tisne. As Lotd t hasnhrilaiit he had 
to deal*in August I7«it with a crid'. in the Kifufs Bedchamber. 

Ia>rd Huntijcgilnn (hocan •*! fhr Stole fhe svi'tlr.-'d < .one to l.ord 
Ashburnham who was in w.titiin; ;u«l told him that hr wmild put 
on the King’s shirt. Hw iMurddiip rrply’d t-* lie wrr it hr jilea’ird but 
then he must lake the whole waiting. The othn s.ud no, 1 wilt only 
put OR the shirt, latrd Ashfbtirtiliatiti :.aid t give son notice if you 
do it 1 shall quit the ... 

And so he did. latrd RcK'kingham am! other laud* of the Bed¬ 
chamber agn*ed with Ashburnham. 'wnr mttch dwwtitsfy'd, 
thought it Itnvering their etn}»loytnrnt.>», .titd that they could not 
stay’; hut when Bute brramr 'very w.irin’' over the matter 
Devfm.shire warned him that if live or si* of the twm crmritlrrahle 
lords threw up their rmploymmi a% henrailt them, othm loo 
would tpiit, and Buie ‘would get t»«*lit«ly to take it th.«t was wetrth 
having it'. The late king, said Devoiishirr, 

had piqued himself on raising i 5 »e lledrhandiri i»y griiiug men rf 
the first rank for them to take it, am! iltai fill it was lower’d they 
certainly would not reiiuuu in, that it w»» a vriy cheap way of 
keeping them steady to Mippuf fJovernmeiu » 
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Indeed, in fyfit the Lords of the Bedchamber included seven 
teen peers ronfrnlhug at l«;a.st double the number of seats in the 
Ih)use of Conunons, and three courtesy lords, aU in the House- 
and Dc-Viutslnre wa.s giving the right advice on how to put Court 
offices tf» the best tis(- m managing parliament. But in that advice 
given by a le.uhng Whig at the end of the so-called Whig era 
tlu-re is tioihin.. which would even distantly foreshadow parHa- 
menfary government based on party. ^ 

For that, owing tc* cireum.stanccs, we have to turn much rather 
to tlir ( irenvillf',s. Two mouths after the king had, in August 1763 
un.suecessftjlly trirtl to get rid of them, a by-election occurred 
in Essex, and on sH October, John Luther, one of the candi¬ 
dates, tailed fin Lord .Sandwich and expressed his concern at 
hearing that Satidwich wjb taking a part against him. 

I toll! him [wwie Sandwich to Rigby] that I considered myself 
meetly with lee.Ufl to Essex as a party man, that my interest and 
that of tny beM friemis was at stake, as far as related to the support 
or fhtwnfall of the preaeiit .\dininjstration . . . that I had seen 
Conyei s, win* hati told me that he embarked himself in my system, 
and th.a he me.ou if he. sticceeded, to be a true and steady friend to 
tkii ,ydmiHi'.n,uiMti, Mr. Luther answered me that he had given the 
s.m»e a«ur.incr;4 to Mr, (Jrenville . . . that he was a friend to 
(iiiiemmrti!, ... I «f.dd that (hmrnment was a loose word . . . was he 
a irieju! to (hit Aflmiui.siratiou, and more so to this than he should 
lie to .inv Adniini’itratiou *if which Mr. Pitt was a member, at that 
he ?»juilrd .nid he-4tiileii a little, hut soon answered that he was a 
ftirmi to thi-i Aflminiuratioti atul would .shew himself as such while 
they .feted fmwfnillp. ... I answered .. . that his own words 
obliged me !,it»iaied as I am to act against him; that this country 
miw tie v;ovetuefi by rombinatitjfis of people, and that those who 
wotild .»»i in tlie cfimbiniuion that I belonged to would have a right 
to my '*uppoH. . . . 

Ihtf Luther, ,nfouling to Samlwich, kept a back door open by 
rfitisiiiniing h»fn>.rlf *thr jmigr of what was consuteruy in the 
AfhtnJii».ti.itiojt'.* 

Or .fg.fiti, in the tfrcnvilles intervened in East India 
(kiinp.iny rimion* fthr hrst gfivemment to do so), with the 
putjwe.c of hflpinif, (llivr to get hack hisjagir, he having pledged 
him-irif tu siippoti them in or out of office -to which promise he 
itdhern!. And wheit they and the Bedfords were turned out by 
the king, thry vkithdrew tfu-tr men from Administration and the 
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Onirt; whcrras a \r.» laSt-r, ihr Rni; l.ur.rhams jiliftwcrl ho Hule 
undrrstiUKiini' nf party man.iv'rnn’iu that thry i<'ft Clhathiim' 
whomcviT hr rlm.a- *t< rrt.iisj. h'ir.w .Uid a p»>nt'na| pratiin* are 
things ni'filuw t:rnv.f!i; p.nliair.rrij.t;r- u-amisra tit, ui-r iis it is as 
a fsystrm, was nut horn Hkf Athrjtr, 

# 

1*0 suin up: rarli.unriiiarv t;nv«'rrr.nrni hao-fi f*si thr party 
systrm « lift! an inirruion-; lirv j» r, tin- pinchn t nfi r> attv«* thought, 
for whii'h rmfil k dm- fo onr ’,r! >4' inni. uhilr anothrr is to be 
hhsnird for lit k of foM-as'ld or siiinr in nos .mti* ipaiing it. Its 
ba.srs aiT drrjMlown in il.»- poiitii ,ij i.!rnt nin- oftlir natjftii, whkh 
was bring gtatinally tr.ttot-.i-nit ti ihniia: tia- |ir}aot| <4’so-calird 
nhxrti Rrtwninirii!. An rlr. lorair ihinkim: in trrjir. of nation¬ 
wide parlifi is its inilisp* irMihh’ ha-J.; .m$l it n thrrelorr at least 
m nnirh in ibr fonsuijirta ii s .e. in patH.nnrnt ihai the growth 
of these parties will liavr t<t lie {r.nrrl. In the right* riifh rrnlury 
parliamrm was wiihont f!»at ha* kviaajnti of rnttam hi'.rtl ma.sses 
thinking in trrnis of pajfs; it u.r. to a high drgtrr> .i rhort! areuji, 
with iw ttwn life awl division:., -.ti!! dosninat'-d by Conri and 
Ckmiitry <m the pniphrrv, !*»n * ontairiitHt ila* iorenmners of 
ix»litk-;d parties in the rmtre. To (h-ar np thra* anteredents 
mtJSl be the eontribinion *4'»>:, fightrrttth'rriiiniy historians, to 
the essentia! work on the least explojed prrir««! ol Itritbh eraisli- 
tiitionid histttry, the nineteenih H'lmiiv. n»»w -.laTted In* a group 
of keen, able, and what is inrport.uti, twoily ymin!.;, historians. 











